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PREFACE 


Tue subject primarily treated of in the following pages 
is the man of that new hemisphere which was revealed 
to Europe in 1492. There through all historic centuries 
he had lived apart, absolutely uninfluenced by any 
reflex of the civilisation of the Ancient World; and yet, 
ns it appears, pursuing a course in many respects strik¬ 
ingly analogous to tliut by means of which the civilisation 
of Europe originated. The recognition of this is not only 
of value as an aid to the realisation of the neceasaiy con¬ 
ditions through which man passed in reaching the stage 
at which he is found at the dawn of history ; but it seems 
to point to the significant conclusion that civilisation is 
the development of capacities inherent in man. 

The term used in the title was first employed, in 1851, 
in my Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, where evidence was 
adduced in proof of mans presence in Britain “long 
anterior to the earliest indications of the Aryan nations 
pissing into Europe.” It was purposely coined to ex¬ 
press the whole period disclosed to us hy means of arch¬ 
aeological evidence, as distinguished from what is known 
through written records; and in this sense the term was 
speedily adopted hy the A rclapologists of Europe. But 
the subject thus defined is a comprehensive one; and in 
its rapid growth, distinctive subdivisions have l»een intro¬ 
duced which tend to narrow the application of the term. 
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Nevertheless it is still a legitimate definition of man, 
wherever his liistory is recoverable solely by means of 
primitive arts. 

The first edition of I'reh istoric \lnn, published in 1 B62, 
was followed in t 8(35 by another, carefully revised in 
accordance with. Inter disclosurea. Si nee then 1 have 
availed myself of further opportunities for study and 
research in reference both; to existing races, and to the 
arts and monumental remains of extinct nations of the 
New World* Within the same period important addi¬ 
tions have been contributed to our knowledge not only 
of the arts, but of the physical diaraeteristics of primeval 
man in Europe. In the present edition r accordingly, 
much of the original work has been rewritten. Several 
chapters have been replaced by new matter* Others 
have been condensed, or recast, with considerable modifi¬ 
cations and a new arrangement of tlio whole. 

The illustrations have been currespon < 1 ingly aug¬ 
mented ; and some of them engraved anew from more 
accurate drawings. In. the lirst edition tliey numbered 
seventy-one. They now amount to one hundred and 
1 1 j irty- ft >ur* inch id it ig ggv e ral ii i r wllich 1 am ii idol i i ed i i > 
the courtesy of Mr* John Evans, F.R.S.* to the publishers 
of WaM% and to the Council of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland. 
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Tije recent development of archaeology ns a science is 
due m no .slight degree to the simplicity which charac¬ 
terises the prehistoric disclosures of Scandinavia, Ireland, 
and other regions of Europe lying beyond the range of 
Greek and Roman influence. Rut the same element pre ¬ 
sents itself on a far more comprehensive scale alike in the 
archaeology and the ethnology of the western hemisphere. 
America may he assumed with little hesitation to have 
begun lta human period subsequent to that of the old 
world, and to have started Inter in the race of civilisation. 
At any rate it admits of no question that its moat civilised 
nations had made a very partial advancement when, in the 
fifteenth century, they were abruptly brought into contact 
with the matured civilisation of Europe. Hence the earlier 
stages of human progress can be tested there freed from 
many uWuring dements inevitable fram ihe intermingling 
of essentially diverse phases of civilisation on old historic 
arena. In the days of Herodotus, Transalpine Europe was 
a greater -mystery to the nations <>u the shores of the 
Mediterranean than Central Africa is to us. To the Ro¬ 
man* of four centuries later, Britain was still almost 
another world ; and the great northern hive from whence 
VOL. t 
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110 5 P|' iJem of tfl « dismembered cm jure of the Gesore were 
speedily to emerge, Was no entirely unknown to them that 
; 1S ; u ' ro1,1 "^‘rka, "The Roman colonies alone the 

tbe E I>‘“e ‘tod the Danube looked out on the 
ei .ini try beyond those rivera us we look up at the stars, aud 
actually ^see with our eyes a world of which we know 
nothing. Nevertheless, the civilisation of the historic 
(O'litres around the Mediterranean was not without some 
influence on the germs of modern nation* then uursiu.r the 
“t 1 '® 1 *£ porous infancy beyond the Dunube° and 
toe Baltic, lie shore* of the .Ulantic and German oceans, 
and the islands of the British .seas, had long before yielded 
tnliute to the Phoenician mariner; anil no the archaeologist 
and i lie ethnologist pursue their researches, and restore to 
light momonals of Europe 1 * early youth, th.-v aw startled 
1 :,lfi ," uu;a t<> the ancient histone nations, in language, 
aits, and rites, no less than by the recovered traces of an 

uiiirttEiLtar past. 

But it is altogether different with the New World which 
Columbus revealed. Superficial students of its monuments 
have indeed misinterpreted characteristic* pertaining to 
fie infantile instincts common to human thought, into 
fancied analogy with the art* of Egypt; and more than 
"ne mgemous philosopher has traced out affinities with the 
mythology and astronomical science of the ancient East • 
but the western continent still stand* a world apart with a 
peculiar people, and with languages, arts, and customs 
essentially its own. To whatever source the American 
nations may lie traced, they had remained shut in for 
unnumbered centimes by ocean barriers from all the in¬ 
fluence* of the historic hemisphere. Yet there the first 
European explorers found man so little dissimilar to all 
with which they were already familiar, that the name of 
Indian originated in the belief, retained by the great 
cosmographor to the last, that the American comment 
was no new world, but only the eastern confines of Asia 
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Such, then, is n continent where man may be studied 
under circumstances which seem to furnish the l>est 
guarantee of his independent development No reflex 
light of Grecian or Roman civilisation has guided him ou 
his wuy. The great sources of religious and moral suasion 
which have given form to medieval and modem Europe, 
and so largely influenced the polity and culture of Asia, 
and even of Africa, were effectually excluded; and how¬ 
ever prolonged the period of occupation of the western 
hemisphere by its own American nations may have been, 
man is still Been there in a condition which seems to repro¬ 
duce some of the most familiar phases ascribed to the 
infancy of the unhistoric world. The records of its child¬ 
hood arc not obscured, as in Europe, by Inter chronicliugs; 
where, in every attempt to decipher the traces of an earlier 
history, we have to spell out a nearly obliterated palimpsest. 
Amid the simplicity of its pnlieogrwphy, the aphorism, by 
which alone the Roman could duim to be among the 
worlds nncient races acquires a new force: “antiquitas 
seculi, juventus muudi." 

The discovery’ of America was itself one of the great 
events in the most memorable era of the world's progress. 
It wrought a marvellous change iu the ideas and opinions 
of mankind relative to the planet they occupy, and pre- 
pared the way for many* subsequent revolutions in thought, 
as well as iu action. The world as the arena of human 
history was thenceforth divided into the Old and the New. 
In the one hemisphere tradition and myth reach backward 
towards a dawn of undefined antiquity ; in the other, 
history has a definite and altogether modem beginning. 
Nevertheless no great research is needed to show that it 
also has l»een the theatre of human life, ami of many revo¬ 
lutions of nations, through centuries reaehiug buck towards 
au antiquity as vague as that which lies behind Euroj^’s 
historic dawn ; and the study alike of the prehistoric nml the 
unhistoric races of America is replete with premise of novel 
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trutlis iu reference to primeval mao. Some of tlie oldest 
problems in relation to liim find their solution there ; and, 
amid the novel inquiries which now |>erplcx the student of 
science, answers of unexpected value are rendered, from the 
same source* 

The study of man's condition and progress in Europe’s 
prehistoric centuries reveals him as a savage hunter, armed 
^ly 'rith weapons of flint and bone, frequenting the lake 
and river margins of a continent clothed in primeval forests 
and haunted by enormous beasts of prey. Displaced by 
intrusive migrations, this rude pioneer tlisappears, and his 
traces are overlaid or erased by the improved arts of his 
supplanters. The infancy of the historic nations begins. 
Metallurgy, architecture, science, and lettere follow, effac¬ 
ing the faint records of Europe's nomadic pioneers ; und the 
first traces of late intruders acquire so primitive an aspect, 
that the existence of older European nations thnp the Ccltte 
seemed till recently too extravagant an idea for serious con¬ 
sideration. 

After de\ oting considerable research to the recovery of 
the traces of eurly arts in Britain, and realising from many 
primitive disclosures some clear conception of the barbarian 
of Europe’s prehistoric dawn, it has been my fortune to 
become a settler on the American continent, in the midst of 
scenes where the primeval forests and their savage occupants 
are in process of displacement liy the arts and races of 
civilised Euro]>e. Peculiarly favourable opportunities have 
helped to facilitate the study of this phase of the New 
W orld, thus seen iu one of its great transitional eras: with 
its nathe tribes, and its European and African colonists in 
various stages of mutation, consequent on migration, inter¬ 
mixture, or collision. In observing the novel aspects of 
life resulting from such a condition of things, I have been 
impressed with the conviction that many of the ethnological 
phenomena of Europe’s prehistoric centuries are here repro¬ 
duced on the grandest scale. Man is seen subject to 
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influences similar to those which have affected him in all 
gteut migrations and collisions of diverse races. Here ulw 
i m the savage in direct contact with civilisation, and exposed 
to the same causes by means which the wild fauna dis- 
appear. Some difficult problems of ethnology have been 
simplified to my own mind; amt opt Dions relative to 
Europe's prehistoric races, based on inference or induction, 
have received striking confirmation. Encouraged by this 
experience I venture to set forth the results of an inquiry 
into the essential characteristics of mao, based chiefly on 
a comparison of the theoretical ethnology of primitive 
Europe, with such disclosures of the New \\ arid, 

Man may be assumed to be prehistoric wherever Ids 
chronicling!! of himself arts undesigned, and his history is 
wholly recoverable by induction, The term has, strictly 
speaking, no chronological significance ; but, Lu its relative 
application, conus ponds to other arch ^logical, in eoutra- 
d LKLiuetii.nl to geological, periods. There are modem as well 
jLft ancient prehistoric mesa; and Ljolh are ttvailal.de for 
solving the problem of man's true natural condition. But 
also the relation of mao to external nature im the occupant 
of specific geographical areas, and subject to certain in¬ 
fluences of climate, food, material appliances and conditions 
of life, involves conclusions of growing importance, in view 
uf many novel questions to which the enlarged inquiry as 
to his true place in nature has given rise. If races of men 
arc indigenous to specific ureas, ami controlled by tho some 
laws which seem to regulate the geographical distribution 
of the eininud kingdom, the results of their infringement of 
such laws have been subjected to the most comprehensive 
tests since the discovery of America* The horse transported 
to the New World rooms in magnificent herds over the 
boundless pampas ; and the hog, restored to a a Date of 
nature, has exchanged the degradation of the stye for the 
fierce courage of the wild boar. There also the indigenous 
mai] of the prairie and tho forest can still be seen unaffected 
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hy native or intruded civilisation ; while the most civilised 
i^cea of Europe have beeu brought iuto contact with the 
frican savage; and both have been subjected to all the 
n«\ e ml uences in which the western continent contrasts 
no less strikingly with the temperate than with the tropical 
gions of the eastern hemisphere. The resultant changes 
have been great, and the scale on which they have been 
wrought out is so ample as to stamp whatever conclusions 
can be legitimately deduced from them with the highest 
interest and value. 6 

llK' consequence* following from change* of area and 
< incite play a remarkable part in the history of man, and 
i“ Ve "° ““•"S'™ 1,1 11,0 migrations of the lower animals. 

7 * An e lo f“°“. and *l'0 Norman; the Hun- 
ganan the Saracen, and the Turk : are all to a great extent 

o ' ° f ,be . transplanting of seemingly indigenous races 
more favouring localities; hut the change to all of them 
as eas than that to which the colouiats of the New World 

und C t eoV Jl ' Ct 1' ■ 1W ' ^ ° W >*«- was revcised ; 
rlh n,,f ' r T ° f Eurr ’ ,H} * civilisation, abruptly 

SSTir T J the inheritance of new 

an3 Eu roIlilT VCr tCndenC ‘ ra ^ d —‘ » ‘he 

01 fo v the ethnical 

• „ 1 n ■ f!cd ‘ i,,U1 ' indigenous, seemingly aboriginal 

mid still in what it is cnstoroaiy to call a state of nature 1 

' ““r Africa » attributes uneffaced, syste¬ 
matically precluded until vmy recent years from tiiefrec 

Tc n'Zr I ', C C T “ a "; m W * th which he baa '^n brought 
of « f , 8 J r^ neVertl,elMS 10 level influences 

Man „1* ’ 7 ’ and “ 0Xternal appliances; the White- 
Man also undergoing the tranaforming effects of climate, 

exre'.in ’V 8, ‘ C ‘r ““ d P ° litical '“titntions; mid all three 
. xtrerne types of variety or race testing, on a suflicicntlv 

comprehensive reale, their capacity for a fertile inter 
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mingling of blood. The period, moreover, is in some 
respects favourable for summing up resultB, as changes arc 
at work which mark the dose of a cycle in the novel con¬ 
ditions to which one nt least of the intruded races has been 
subjected for upwards of three centuries. 

In Eutojm* we study man only os he has been moulded 
by a thousand external circumstances. The arts, l»oru at 
the very dawn of history, give form to its modern social 
life. The faith and morals nurtured among the hills of 
Judah, the intellect of Greece, the jurisprudeoce and 
military prowess of Koine, ami the civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions of medieval Christendom, have all helped to 
make of us what we arc : till in the European of the nine¬ 
teenth century it becomes a curious question how much 
)>ertaius to the man, and how much to that civilisation, of 
which he is in part the author and in part the offspring ? 
In vain we strive to detach European man from elements 
foreign to him, that we may look on him os he is or was by 
nature; for he only exists for us as the product of all those 
multifarious elements which have accumulated along the 
track of countless generations. The very serf of the Kussian 
steppes cannot grow freely, as his nomad brother of Asia 
does; but must don the unfamiliar fashions of the Fr.iuk, 
as strange to him ns the armour of Saul upon the youthful 
Ephruthite. 

Is, then, civilisation natural to man ; or is it only a habit 
or condition artificially sui^rinduced, and as foreign to his 
nature as the hit and bridle to the horse, or the truck-cart 
to the wild ass of the desert ? Such questions involve the 
whole ethnological problem reopened by Lamarck. Agassiz, 
Darwin, Huxley, ami others. Whence is man ? What are 
his antecedents ? What—within the compass with which 
alone science deals,—are his future destinies ? Does civili¬ 
sation move only through limited cycles, repeating in new 
centuries the work of the old ; attaining, under some vary¬ 
ing phase, to the same maximum of our imperfect humanity. 
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ami then, like the wandering comet, returning from the 
splendour of its perihelion back to night ? 

Perhaps a quest].in preliminary even to this is : What is 
civilisation ? Ho who has seen the Euronieriean m ] the 
, mQ S ^‘.V *»k can be at no loss is to the difference 
hot wean civilised and uncivilised man, Put is he therefore 
iit r tj to con elude that i he clement which so markedly 
distinguishes the White- from the Red- man of the New 

4 l f an attribute peculiar to the former, rather than 
rho development of innate powers common to both, and in 
the possession of winch man differs from all other animals? 
1 OMtisTiOATlos is, for the lower animals, the subjection of 
them to artificial conditions foreign to their nature, which 
they could not originate for themselves, and which they 

Cr ma .t Liri ' ]u ' r but, on the contrary, hasten 

to throw on so soon as left, to their own uncontrolled action 

;, n ILI * A ™* JS for development It is selOriginated j 

it matures all the faultier natural to him, and ib progressive 

g? dicable. Of both postulate* the social 

ile alike of the test and of the clearings of the New 
- erid seems to offer proofs; and to other questions involved 
in an inquiry into the origin of civilisation and manh rela- 
,US *° *> ******** 113 a y also be recovered from the same 
MWrc f tjR ‘ hlUtiit developments of human pregresa 

are abruptly brought face to face with the most unpro- 
gresaive pha** of savage nature; and many old problems 
are being solved anew under novel conditions. The race 
to which this is chiefly line had been isolated during cen- 
tuneH of preparatory training, and dlnntmtes hi some of 
the sources of its progress the impediments to the eivilku- 
tion of savage races brought in contact with other* at so 
dissimilar a stage. The very elements for Britain’s emit- 
ness seem to he in her slow maturity ; in her collision with 
successive races only a little in advance of herself; in her 
ransition through all the stages fr om infancy to vigorous 
manhood. Rut that dune, the Old England® becomes the 
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New Englander; starts from Jus matured vantage ground 
on a fresh career, and displaces the American Rcd-mnn by 
the American White-man, tlie free product of the great post 
and the great present. 

It was with a. strange and fascinating pleasure, that, after 
having striven to resuscitate the races of Britain's prehistoric 
ages, by means of their buried arts, 1 1 found myself face to 
j h i ' with the aborigines of the New World. Much that had 
become familiar to me in fancy, as pertaining to along 
di&tetatcil pnst, wits lie re the living present; while around 
me, in every stage of transition, lay the phases of savage 
and civilised life: the nature of the forest, the art of the 
city; the God-made country, the man-made town: each in 
the very process of change, extinction, and re-creation. 
I left-, then, WH-S a new held for the study ol civilisation and 
all that it involves. The wild beast is in its native state, 
and hastens, when relieved from artificial constraints, to 
return to the forest wilds ns to its natural comlitioii* The 
forest-muu—-is he too in Ins natural condition - for Europe 8 
sons have, for upwards of three Centuries, been levelling 
liis forests, and planting their civilisation on the clearing*, 
yet he accepts not their civilisation as a higher goal for him. 
He, at least, thinks that the white man and the red ora of 
diverse natures; that the city and the cultivated field are 
for the one, but the wild forest and the free chose for the 
other. He does not envy the white man, he only wonders 
at him aw a ludng of a different nature, 

Broken-Arm, the Chief of tlie Cnees, receiving the traveller 
Paul Kane and hia party into Ins lodge, at their encamp' 
me nt in the valley of the Saskatchewan, told him the 
following tradition of the tribe, One of the Crecs Wamc a 
Christian, He was a very good man, and did whut was 
right; and when Vie died he was token up to the white 
m 7 lt i M heaven, where everything was very lveautifub All 
were happy among** their friends and relatives who had 

l YhIe fVe/MifariE ikotlwd* 
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gone before them ; but the Indian could not share their joy, 
for everything was strange to him. He met none of the 
spirits of his ancestors to welcome him: no hunting nor 
fishing, nor any of those occupations in which he was wont 
to delight. Then the Great Mauitou called him, and asked 
him why he was joyless in His beautiful heaven ; and the 
Indian replied that he sighed for the company of the spirits 
of his own people. So the Great Mauitou told him that, lie 
could not send him to the Indian heaven, os he had, whilst 
on earth, chosen this one ; but as he had been a very good 
man, he would send him back to earth again. 

Ihe Indian does not believe in the superiority of the 
white man. Ihe difference bettveen them is only such as 
he discerns between the social, constructive beaver, rind the 
solitary, cunning fox. The Great Spirit implanted in each 
his peculiar faculties; why should the one covet the nature 
of the other ? Hence one element of the unhopeful Indian 
future. The progress of the white man offers even less 
incentive to his ambition than the cunning of the fox, or 
the architectural instincts of the beaver. He, at least, does 
not. overlook, in his sylvan philosophy, that feature in the 
physical history of mankind, which Agassiz complained of 
having been neglected : viz., the natural relations between 
different types of man and the animals and plants inhubit- 
iug the same regions. Yet the Indian of the American 
wilds is no more primeval than his forests. Beneath the 
roots of their oldest giants lie memorials of an older native 
civilisation ; and the American ethnologist and naturalist, 
while satisfying themselves of the persistency of a common 
type, and of specific ethnical characteristics prevailing 
throughout all the widely scattered tribes of the American 
continent, 1 have been studying only the temporary sup- 
planters of nations strange to us as the extinct life of older 
geological periods. 

In that old East, to which science still turns when search- 

1 Morton : Crania A merieama ; Notts imliytmtnu Racrt, etc. 
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ing for tlic cradle-land of the human family, vast arena 
exist, the characteristics of which seem to stamp with on* 
progressive endurance the inheritors of the Boil. Along the 
shores of the Indian Ocean and the Levant, and stretching 
from the Persian Gulf into the fertile valleys of the 
Euphrates ami the Tigris, are still fouud seats of civilisation 
coexistent with the earliest dawn of man s history. But 
beyond these lies the elevated table-land of Central Asia, 
stretching away northward, and pouring its waters into 
inland seas, or directing their uucivilising courses into the 
frozen waters of the Arctic circle. Abrupt mountain-chains 
subdivide this elevated plateau into regions which have 
been for unrecorded ages the hives of pastoral tribes, 
unaffected by any intrusion of civilising arts or settled 
social habits ; until, impelled by unknowu causes, they 
have jjoured southward over the seats of primitive Asiatic 
civilisation, or westward into the younger continent ot 
Europe. 

From the wandering hordes of the great Asiatic steppes 
have come the Huns, the Magyars, and the lurks, as will 
•us a considerable portion of the Bulgarians of modern 
Europe ; while the Bterilc peninsula of Arabia has given 
birth to moral revolutions of the most enduring influence. 
Yet the capacity for civilisation of the Magyar or the I urk, 
transferred to new physical conditions, and subjected to 
higher moral and intellectual influences; or the wondrous 
intellectual vigour of the Arab of Bagdad or Cordova: 
affords no scale by which to gauge the immobility of 
the Tartar on his native steppe, or the Aral' in his 
desert wilderness. AN i thout agriculture or any idea "1 

property in land, destitute of the very rudiments of archi¬ 
tecture, knowing no written law, or any form of government 
save the patriarchal expansion to the tribe of the primitive 
family ties: we can discern no change in the wild 
nomad, though we trace him back for three thousand 
years. Migratory offshoots of the hordes of Central 
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Asia, And of the wanderers of the Arabian desert, have 
gone forth to prove the capachy for progress of the least 
progressive races ; but the great body ta tries ft till in 
the wilderness and on the steppe, to prove what an endur- 
ing ■capacity man also has to live its one of the wild fauna 
of the waste. 

I Indiana of the Mew A\ orM, whencesoever they de- 
rivcHl their origin, present to us just such a type of unpio- 
gresaive life m the nomad* of the Asiatic steppe. The 
Ked-Mun of (he North-West exhibits no change from his 
precursors of the fifteenth Century; and for aught that 
appears in him of a capacity for development, the forests of 
the American continent may have sheltered hunting and 
warring tribe* of Indians, just as they Lave sheltered and 
pictured its wild herds of buffaloes, for counlJe-* centuries 
Kince the continent rose from its ocean bed. That be is no 
recent intruder is indisputably proved alike by physical and 
mr idlectud evidence. On any theory of human origin, t he 
blended gradations of Americas widely diversified indi¬ 
genous races, demand a lengthened period for their develop- 
ment; and equally, on any theory of the origin of languages, 
must time be prolonged to adnm of the multiplication of 
mutually unintelligible dialects and tongues in the New 
World. It is estimated that there are neatly si* hundred 
languages, and dialects matured into independent tongues, 
m Europe. The known origin and growth of some of 
1 ma F s«Pldy a standard whereby to gauge the time 
indicated by such a multiplication of tongues. Hut the 
languages of the American continents have been estimated 
to exceed twelve hundred and sixty, including agglutinate 
languages of peculiarly elaborate structure. And inflectional 
forms of complex devdopment. Of the grammar of the 
Lernii-Lenap6 Iml inns, Du ponceau remarks: “It exhibits 
a language entirely the work of the children of nature, 
unaided by our arts and sciences, and, what is moat remark¬ 
able, ignorant of the art of writing. Its form* are rich, 
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renu.hr, and methodical, desdy Mowing the analogy of 
the ideas which they are intended to «press; compoWiaed. 
I>ut not confused; occasionally elliptical in their mode of 
expression, but (son more so than the languages of Europe, 
and much less so than those of n large group of nations on 
the eastern roast of Asia. The terminations of their verb*, 
expressive of number, person, time, and other njodilicationn 
of action and passion, while they art richer in th«ur exten¬ 
sion than those of the Latin and Ctreek, which we call 
emphatically the leaned languages, appear to have l>ecn 
formed on a similar but enlarged model, without other aid 
than that which w:ia afforded by nature operating upon the 
mtollectnal faculties of man." 1 At the »■ tune it ib no 
hm important to note the limited, range of vocabulary m 
nuiiiy of the American languages. Those charactenstiea, 
taken along with their peculiar holophrastic power of mtiect- 
imr complex word sentence and expreasing by their means 
delicate (hades of moaning, exhibit the phenomena o 
human speech in some of their most remarkable phases, 
but the range of the vocabularies famishes a true gauge 
of tlic intellectual development of the Indian : incapable 
of abstract idealism, realiang few generic relations, and 
multiplying words by comparisons and descriptive corn- 


* To whatever cause we attribute such phenomena, much 
is gained by being able to study diem apart from the com- 
ibet derivative elements winch trammel the study of 
European philology. Assuming for our present argument 
the unity of the human race, not in the umbignons sense of 
a common typical ^tmeturo, but literally, ns descendant* _o! 
one stock : in the primitive scattering of inf«mt nations, the 
Mongol and the American went, eastward, lie the Indo- 
Europe feegtt to BtiU uncompleted wondering. toward, 
the far west. The Mongol and the Indo-European haw 
repeatedly met and mingled. They now share, unequally, 

i Jmrnkm FUh«’P&*t rmMactiaij, >. S„ vot Hi. p. MS, 
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T Indian peninsula «d tho comment or Europe. But 

nLt7 r ‘“ n V l ! ,e **>&»*** only met Vr aI1 
mterval mwsnraMe by thousands „f y,. (lr? . coming from 

t,'! R f“^ a "t J ll,ivi " s IIln,]e 010 circuit of the globe, 
the ,ni n u'T * ™ng the ancient. of 

Srtt I a 1 I' ^ ' M * “ ^We to deter- 
mm. lJut «ril.h one American school of ethnologists no 
historical antiquity is sufficient f or Wln . Th^SU! 

lltSel.TfT •I’T T* bn ™= t£ to Jighr. >1,an 

*Yt t ■ drift has einoe revealed. The kland 

oMAuatMiJupe, otie of die Wt Antilliv. i , , 

HcilumImq ,. 0 * f , , , AntUia A djacovensd by 

nLU ili ^ V ^ futouAml the firat Qiamnloa of fo5 ^ 
They goetned r rt| ] ^ ^ the solid rock, 

conceived ideas of the origin J Sfta™ »TV P ^ 
cmvful investtgntion proved I e reek t " 

limestone formed from the itS of V TT?'*7 
The skeletons arc probXv t ^ T ^ 

according to the iJkonitJ <7 \ mmn * ancient, even 
ttn ,,. ■ 6 reckoning oi Aiiumcau history - then Mi 

S rf'fhc ST u ; “ thc H*ontologi Ci j UsnS 

iV Lme. lh L ; n ^ V ,!lC *"*■*■ 1 W 

1 p*»“be 

sciis^t? -i-st■ 

r l c ™ conglomcr^'of thll^ 

.hi5S “u *Agassia 
Sn Tor PM„ far , " aD(i T V * uT ’“‘J of Natural 

,™ of I hdadelph.a treasures the os »aminatum of ■, 
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i,] OCCUPATION OF THE NEW WORLD. i| 

least becomes apparent, that in the New World, as in t he 
Old, the closing epoch of geology must be tinned to for (lie 
initial chapters of arch;eulogy and ethnology. According 
to geological reckoning, much of the American continent 
has hut recently emerged from the ocean. Among the 
organic remains of Canadian post-tertiary deposits are 
found the Ph&ca, Bakvnri t im& other existing marine mu mm; iU 
and fishes along with the Eiephas primigmiu$ t the Mas- 
tuJon Ohitifk'iXj and other long-extinct species. Looking 
on the human, skeletons of the Gtoadulonpe limestone in the 
MuseumB of Loin ion and Paris,—the first examples of ihe 
hones of man in a fossil state,—the gradation in form 
between him and other animals presents no very important 
contrast to the tin ns tracted eye. Modern though abuse 
rockdmbedded skeletons are, they accord with older traces 
of human remains mingling with those of extinct mammals, 
to which more recent speculations have given so novel an 
interest in relation to the question of the antiquity of matt 
The origin and duration of the American type still remain 
in obscurity* Man entered on the occupation of the New 
World m rentnri s which there, as elsewhere, stretch back¬ 
ward as we strive to explore them. IIis early Mitory is 
lost, for it is not yet four centuries since its discovery ; and 
he still survives there, as he then did, a being apart from 
all that specially distinguishes either the cultivated or the 
iincu I turn! man o f Europe. His conti tient r t<x » T has I t-o ■ mo 
the stage whereon are being tested great problems in social 
science, in politics, and in ethnology. There the civilised 
man and the savage have been brought fme to face to 
determine anew how far God “ giveih to :dl life, ami breath, 
and nil things ; and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth ; and hath deter¬ 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation / 1 There, too, the Black man and the Red, whose 
destinies seemed to separate them wide ns the world's 
hemispheres, have been brought together to try whether the 
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African b more enduring than the indigenous American on 

fiia own sod : to tty for us, also, us could no otherwise lie 

tried, questions of amalgamation and hybridity, of develop- 

mcm and perpetuity of varieties, of a dominant, a savage 

ami a senile race. In all ways; in its recoverable post, 

in '1, eomprehonmble present, in its conceivable future, the 

, " orU J mv,to »w With the promise of dia- 

f ™ "*** mth “ tereat i“ their bearing on secrets of 
tiie eider wojitL 
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Tile striking contrasts wliUi tin- Now World presents, in 
nearly every respect, to tbs Old, are full of significance!!! 
relation to the origin of civilisation, and its influence .... the 
progress of man- Viewed merely as the latest *»»* of 
migration of European races on a grunt settle, America h;w 
much to ilineloac in illustration of primitive luatoty. Inere 
we see the land cleared of its virgin forest, tile soil prepared 
fur its first tillage, the site of the future city chosen, a.nl 
the 1 tirth of tlw world’s historic capitals epitomised in those 
of the youngest American commonwealths- Taking -ur 
aland on omTof the newest of these civic sites, let « >'■" 
the brief history of the political and commercial capital ft 


Upper OiaajHto. . . ... 

Built along the margin of a bay, enclosed by a pomnsnlar 
suit of land running out from the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, the city of Toronto rests on a drift formation of 
sand ami day, only disturbed in its nearly level uniformity 
bv the rain-gullies'and ravines which mark the rouraea of 
the rivulets that drain its surface. This the original pro- 
VOL. L 
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jccturs of the city mapped off into pamlluJogTatoa, bystreets 
uniformly in to reacting each other at right angles ; and in 
carrying out their plan, every ravine anil undulation G 
smoothed and levelled, as with the mdiscrimmatiiig pre¬ 
cision of the mower’s scythe. The country rises to the 
north for about twenty miles, by a gradual slope to the 
water-shed between Ontario and Lake Si mew, and then 
descends to the level of the northern lake and the old 
hunting-grounds of the Hurons, It is n nearly unvary¬ 
ing expanse of partially cleared forest : a blank, with its 
Indian traditions ef&ced, its colonial traditions uncreated. 
The dties of the old world have their mythic founders and 
quaint legends still commemorated in heraldic bhimniy, 
tint there is no mystery alxStifc the beginnings of Toronto. 
Upper Canada was erected into a dktiudfc province in 1 T91, 
only eight years after France finally renounced all claim on 
the province of Quebec ; and a few months thereafter 
General Simeoe, the first governor of the new province, 
urri\ oil at the old French fort, at the rnouth of the Niagara 
liver, and in 3 fay I, ii.it selected the Hay of Toronto as the 
aite of the future capital. The chosen spot presented a 
drearj- aspect of swamp and uncleared pine forest ; but amid 
ihese his sagacious eye saw in anticipation the city rise, 
which already numbers upwards of 00,000 inhabitant; and 
reject mg the old Indian name, since restored, he gave to Ins 
embryo capital t hat of York. Colonel Bouchefcte, Surveyor- 
Geneml of Lower Canada, was eclci ted to lay out, ilic pro¬ 
jected city and harbour; and he thus describes the locality 
M H thin existed : “1 >till distinctly recollect the untamed 
anpiict which the country exhibited when first I entered the 
beautiful 3mm. Dense and trackless forests lined the 
margin of the lake, and reflected their Inverted images in 
ita g afloj surface. Thu wandering savage had cons (rue Pm 1 
his ephemeral habitation beneath their luxuriant foliage, the 
group then consisting of two families of WimltBagaa; and 
the bay and neighbouring marches were the hitherto mjin- 
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vaded haunts of immense envoys of wildin* 1 ; indeed, they 
wens ao abundant as in some measure to annoy ua during' 

the night.* 1 ~ ,* 

The vicissitudes standing the progress of the Canudinn 
city have been minutely chronicled by lucid historian*. who 
record how many dwellings of round logs, aquand timber, 
or mote ambitious frame-houses exceeding a single 
were in existence at varioua dates. The first vessel which 
belonged to the town* and turned it* harbour to account; 
the first brick house, the earliest stone one; and even the 
flr*t gig of an ambitious citizen, sulssequeut to 181 a, atv 
id! duly chronicled. Could ms learn with equal truthfulne** 
of tire first years of the city built by lWulns on the Fhlatme 
Hill, its annuls would toil no lets botuely truths, even le w 
(Utnly hinted at in the legend of the scornful Remits leaping 
over its infant ramparts. Til jot’s hill was once t ha site only 
of the solitary bantam/* hut; and nu old citizen bus 
described to mo his youthful recollectiona of Toronto 1 * 
consisting of a few lug-lmU in ill* clearing, and an Indian 
village of birch-bark wigwams, near the Don, with a mere 
truil through the woods to the old French fort, on the line 
where now upwards of two miles of costly utores, hotel* and 
public buildings mark the principal street of die busy city. 

M Theodore Pavi descriliea Toronto, in Ins Souvenir* 
jWM&m published at Paris in 1833, is still in ****** 
a mere advanced post of civilisation on the ontdewts of a 
UmndlosH waste. +i To the In mens succeed immediately tlie 
forests, and how profound must lie three immense fon st*, 
when we reflect that they continue without interruption 
till they lose themselves in the icy regions of Hudson a 
Bay near the Arctic Pole" Upwards of forty yearn have 
since elapsed, and that for New- World dtie* 

Every year has witnessed more rapid strnh-a, alike ui tiie 
pro ^i of Toronto, and in t he clearing and settling hE the 
surrounding country. Railways have opened up new avenues 
tTkeBr*^ D<mbk**imF<xik Loo* tsw, Vot L p. BP. 
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of trade, and commerce, and borne troops of sturdy pioneers 
iuto tlv: wilderness behind. So rapid has In-on the eh '-a ring 
of the forest, and so great the rise in the price of labour, 
tluit fuel, brought from the distant coal-fields >f Fenusylvunia, 
already undersells the cord-wood hewn in Canadian forests j 
and even Newcastle coal warms many a luxurious winter 
hearth. All in rife with progress. The new past is despised ; 
the old past is unheeded; and for antiquity there is neither 
reverence nor faith. These lire beginnings of history ; ami 
are hill of significance to those who have wrought out. eomo 
of the curious problems of an ancient past, amici historic 
scenes contrasting in all respects with this uuhwtorie but 
vigorous youth of the New World. The contrast between 
the new and the old is here sufficiently striking, Yi-t the 
old also w;v) once new ; had even such beginning's ns tins ; 
and was us devoid of history as the rawest clearing of the 
Far West. 

There are other aspects also in which a New World, thus 
entering on its historic life, is calculated h, throw light on 
the origin of civilisation. Though neither its forests nor its 
aborigines are primeval, they realise for us just bucJi a pri¬ 
mitive condition :ie that in which human history appears to 
begin. In all the most characteristic aspects, of the Indian, 
as well ns in the t races of native American metallurgy, 
am hi tec t ure, letters, and science, we find reproduced the 
same phases through, which man passed in oldest prehistoric 
times; and when, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
we witness the mineral wealth of the Andes tempting 
European colonisation beyond the Atlantic, wu only see the ex- 
p' 'liticHig of new Argonauts; and realise incidents of the first 
voyage to the Gaasifearides; or the planting of the infant 
colonies of Gadir, M a s sa l a, smd Carthage hy Plindan and 
Pome adventurers of the historic dawn. But the specu¬ 
lations of modem science carry us fur beyond any dawn of 
definite history, even whs research is directed to t he evidence 
of mans primitive arts, and the origin of Ins civilisation. 
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The investigation i>f the underlying diromoh'S of Europea 
most ancient human history has placed liejoud ijucstn.ii 
that its historic period waa preceded by an uuliistone mw 

of 1., duration, marked by a slow progression tom arts r>t 

the rudest kind to others which involved the germs of aU 
later development, ltorn Europe, and the histone hinds 
of Asia and Africa, we derive our ideas ul man ; imd ot the 
youngest of these coiitmentB.ou which lie lias tos advanced 

from'flu vuge artless eras to the highest arts <■! civilian. 

we have history, written or traditional, for at least two 
thousand years. Rut in the year 1492 a New World was 
discovered, peopled with its own millions, for the most part 
in no degree advanced beyond that primeval starting-punt 
Which lies far I-bind Europe's eldest traditions, to have 
found there bangs strange as the in habit ants of bwifta 
Houybnhnm’s band, or the monsters conjured up m the 
philosophic day-dreams of Sir Humphry Davy ** the 
peopling of other planets* would have seemed less wonder¬ 
ful to the men of that fifteenth century tlmn what they did 
find man in a state of savage infancy, with arts altogether 
rudimentary; language without letter* tradition without 
history, everything as it wore but m its hcgmnmg, ami yet 
himself looking back into a post even more vast and vague 
than their own. The significance of this state of togs » 
worth iimniring into, if it be for nothing else than the light 
which to analogies of such a living present tuay throw on 
■ In- infancy of Europe, nod beyond that, on the primal 

infancy it! tlic hum m race* . t r 

lleeunt discoveries of primitive art in the d in vial font 
lions Lull of France and England have tended to add a 
fn ,«|, interest to the investigation of that ''primeval atone- 
period” which underlies to most tmeient memorials of 
Europe's civilisation. The oldest of till writ ton chronic« 
uaJa a period of some duration in to history -I the 
human race, during which miu. tilled the ground, pursued 
I flba-Mi**- * JWi, or *«* ****** 
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the ehJLie, ami made garments of its -j m« i3@ p without any 
knowledge of the working in metals, oti which the simp]nst 
of all known arts depend Through such a primitive stage 
it had already appeared to mo probable that alt dvilisnd 
nations had passed/ Ik? fore disclosures of a still older flint* 
period in the ebron Flings of the drift added new signifi¬ 
cance to the term primeval, in its application to the non- 
„ metaUurgiu era of Europe's arts. 

Use incredulity and even contempt with which the appli¬ 
ed ion of a system, of art'hicological [mriotis to the antiquities 
of Britain was received, in recent years, hy a certain class 
of critics, woa inevitable, from the exclusive attention pre¬ 
viously devoted to Bunian and medieval remains. But the 
attention of the antiquary, as well us the geologist, is now 
being directed to condusious forced on both by the traces 
of tnan in the stratified grovel of past-pleitiecne formations. 
The cireunustonc es a 11 r -1 id j i ig l heir re | sea I cd discoveiy ] >1 ace 
their remote antiquity beyond question. The difficulty 
indeed is tr. bring the phenomena illustrated by palaeolithic 
relics of the quaternary period into any conceivable harmony 
with the limits of chronology as hitherto applied to man. 
Ihe jrofla&B nrcbitvi-T.i of the British long-harrow, and the 
aiJophylite of the European stone age, are but men of 
yesterday in comparison with the Flint-Folk of the 
Drift. They belong to a lost Atlantis,—another conti¬ 
nent, now in part at least buried bcncaili the ocean ; and 
compared with which the Uhl World of history is as new 
as that found for it by Columbus. 

The disclosures of geology have familiarised us with the 
conviction that, the ■* stable land/' the " perpetual hdls," 
and the * everlasting mountains ” arc but figures of speech. 
But the idea forces itself on reluctant minds that tinj.ii 
himself lia.i witnessed the disappearance of Alpine dial us 
and the submergence of continents. Tim Pacific nrchi- 
jielagns are but the mountain-crests of a southern continent, 

1 lYMrriWfc A nutria qf twL i p, 41 . 
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w hfcb in earlier ages may Lave facilitated the wanderings 
of 111* nations. The startling discoveries in the F much and 
Ei."liati drift lira results of oscillations ot the northern 
hemisphere, which, in times nearer to histone centimes, 
depressed the bed of the Baltic in the cm of the Danish 
kjfikkeiitnbddingr, and mode dryland of the u^reatmrnee 
of tho Forth and Clyde. It is doubtful, indeed, if the 
shallowing of Danish and Scottish seas by the mo of then- 
ocean-beds in altogether a work of prehistoric tunes. « 
rise still going on in parts of the Swctfch coast m » P W 
menau long familiar to geologists; and the upheava ft the 
Scottish region, embracing the valleys of the Fori I. « 
Clyde, it now appears probable, hoc been protracted inn 
historic times, and has even affected the relative levels of 
sea and landsmen the building of the Roman wall. 

The changes thus witnessed on a comparatively amal 
scale, on familiar areas, help ns in some degree to eh,male 
iho vast physical revolutions that have taken place throug 
out the northern hemisphere within that recent t" :,J 
-period Which succeeded the formation of the pkiocenc strata. 
One of the most remarkable phenomena now recognised a 

.. the conditions of iife in recent geological epochs 

is the prolonged existence, throughout the whole north, ra 
hemisphere, ->'f a temperutaroresembling that. oi j m Am ,c 
- 1 #. iv linn 1 After a mintxl more tm.liI} 

Sh,g inXmtie character to the tropics, kj 
otherwise under varying conditions, the t.-inivornti.ro.rfl- 
whole northern hemisphere gradually diminished tmrerij 
1 1,octal of the tertiary epoch, uutd the highlands of Beoltan, 
l„d Wale^-th™ at a much higher 
Greenland nt the present time. 

extended southward to the Pyrenees and tbe Aljre. Gla ■ 
formed under the influence of perpetual frost and snow 
descended into the valleys and plains ever the greater portion 
of Central Europe and Northern Asia, and an Antic winter 
ragged throughout 
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fhin t-omlitjon of things pertaining to what is known fis 
tJie glacial period, was map! eat ion ably of long duration, 
i^ut alter some partial valuations of temperature, and a. 
consequent advance and retroce**u'h u£ theghtciol influences 
along what was then the border lines of n north temperate 
zone, tile first period of extreme cold drew to u close. 
Between the Alps and the mountain ranges of Scotland and 
'Wales, t Ilc winter resembled t-imt which even now prevails 
on tiie North American continent, in latitudes in which the 
moose, the ’aupitij nud, the grizzly bear, freely range over 
the sumo arcus where during a brief summer of intense heat 
enormous herds ui buffalo annually migrate from the south, 
A similar alternation ol seasons within the European glacial 
period can atone account for l.ho presence, alongside of an 
Arctic fauna, of animals sue)] as the hippopotamus and the 
liyrano, known only throughout 1 Ini Mstotits&l [icriod aa 
natives of the tropica. The range of temperature of Cairn- 
dhm seasons admits of the Arctic skua-gull, the snow-goose, 
the Laphmrl hunting, anil the like Arctic visitors, meeting 
the king-bird, the humming-bird, and other wanderers from 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Such conditions of climate may account for the recovery 
ot the iciniuna of the reindeer and tljc lrippopotamns lu the 
same drift and ea a e-deposits of Europe's glacial period. 
The woolly mammoth and rhinoceros, the musk ox,reindeer, 
and other Arctic fauna, may be presumed to have annually 
retreated from the summer heats, and given place to those 
animals, tint living re pressntativea of which are now found 
only in tropical Africa. A period of depression followed, 
during which, throughout an extensive area, all but the 
highest levels was submerged beneath an Arctic ocean, and 
the drift and boulders oi tlie highlands of Norway and 
Scotland were dispersed by means of icebergs over thu low 
levels of what was then an archipelago, in which only the 
higher peaks of Britain rose out of the sea. Ear to the south 
of the Thames and the Seine, lira drift of this Arctic ocean 
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was lUtii aecumulsiing the nite. whieh now “ « 

the fauna and the arts of quaternary Europe ; jin-t .w 
overlying boulder* of the American dnft far *>uth m l 
ObiovrLys show their derivation from the Lanrontian 
mountains of Canada. With the elevation of the oh ««n- 
1a-d there appears to have been a renewal of an Au la > 

peril! ore indicated 1.) the traces of local glairs ml* 
mountains of Scotland. Cumberland, arid "“lea. 
eu ||,e idaeial period drew to a close. A gradual rise o 
temperature carried the lines of ice and perpetual enow 
further and further northward, excepting m regions of 
great elevation, as in the Swim Alps. This was ncecs- 
Lfly accompanied with the melting of the gloeiera ac¬ 
cumulated in the mountain valleys throughout the pro- 
t me ted period of cold. The broken rocks and sod of tin 
hi oh lands were swept into the valleys by torrents of melted 
ice and snow; the lower valleys were hollowed out and 
reformed under this novel agency; and the landscape 
assumed its latest contour of valley, estuary, and river- 

This is what the filer geologists, including Bjul*' k ' 
land, accepted for a time as the evidence of tl.e Mow.* 
delude. It is now universally recognised as the product 
of no sudden cataclysm, but the result of operations earned 
on continuously threughont periods of vast durat ion, during 
which the memorials of animal and veptoble life j-i the 
pleiocene and pleistocene epochs were slowly '".bedded ... 
die accumulated ddbris of this diluvnm reconstruction. Th. 
characteristics of the fossil mammals of the poM-^aciul 
period differ in muny respects so widely from all licit we 
Ire accustomed to associate with the presence of man, that 
they help to suggest even an exaggerated idea -f antiqui >. 
Nevertheless, there is no Imk of eontmm.y. Ammd.srill 
Jivin" have their f«*dl representatives alongside of the 

plei.^ene mastodon,cave-lion, and heart 

[ h . Uljt iuelf the torus feroi, or grizzly law el .North 
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America, the claws of which an still worn as the proudest 
trophy of the Red Indian hunter, 

Df twenty-one species of post-glnehd mammals identified 
in the deposits of Rrlxham Cavern, only four are regarded 
as extinct species, mud these include the urgtsg speicstts at id 
hfjitna itpelmt, But their Imbitato have been widely changed 
in the eiimarie and geographical revolutions which have 
intervened, Some have to be sought for within the Arctic 
circle ■ others in low latitudes, mid on continents lying 
wholly outside cl that world which was alone known to 
Aristotle and Pliny, Every thing indicates a revolution 
slowly wrought through unnumbered ages, during which 
the ancient fauna was being supplanted by novel species, 
including those which lielong to the historical period of 
temperate Europe, So for appears from present evidence, 
man himself has to he included among the new additions tu 
the European fauna. To this post-glacial period most, at 
any rate, be assigned the advent of the Flint-Folk of the 
Drift: a race of hunters and fishers not greatly difiering in 
their rude arts from the more immediate precursors of the 
Historic races in Europe's Rtone Age; but who were con- 
tempo mucous with the Si! it? rj an mammoth find other extinct 
elephants, the woolly rhinoceros, the rnn&k ox, and the 
reindeer of France; and with numerous extinct carnivora 
of proport ions corresponding to the gigantic herbivom on 
which they preyed. 

The regions in which remains of the Flint-Folk have 
hitherto chiefly occurred embrace the valley a of Northern 
France and Southern England, where now the vine and the 
hop clothe the sunny slopes with their luxuriance. But as 
fresh evidence accumulates, corresponding indications are 
found to extend to the shores and islands of the Medited 
raneaiL Traces of Europe^ neolithic artificers have been 
found in the caves of Gibraltar; and among a singularly 
interesting accumulation of Hint-flakes, polished stone axes, 
rude potteiy, etc., lying beside the skeletons of their 
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rnvnm in tbe name caves of Andalusia from one of which a 
golden'tiara of primitive wmh.ua, .slap 
Aiiioii 1 ' remoter traces in the Maceagnooe, hitihw 
l>r FiJcdner could discover nothing snggestive of a difhr. ^ 

. rill l r the rode flint ....l-l- #4 *• “** 

Ues of tl-e hippopotamus. mammoth, 
fo-il mammals with which they were conjoined, »h* U 

2ZXZ. »e~. "«“*;■ * SnzSfLt, 

occurrence, in the stalagmite flooring cl o limestone cm* 
“fW- B ;,i teeth assigned to a fossil n the r.sMccr and 
. i i-stumiAo of this flint knives or flukes which 
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i - o n 4Ll) .|, I % 1 1 - - Bttt though itmh tnwea occur on am.ii.nt 
hltorie site!, we search in vain for any emmectmg link 
between the oldest historic races and tln.se belongmg to ,m 
“ch one distinguished geology has desalted » 
“The Second Elephantine Period; 1 when, according o 
reconstruction of the physical geegmphy of the rapon, the 
ThameTwas a tributary of the Bhin 

t vnt in hoi Dtf and Britain only a* P art of ' 

"mtim’nt' which strobed away nnintemtptedly norttw**4 

in ttz 

Europe is assignable to a period when the mammoth and the 
mSZSEZ still roamed h foreste and the^gtet 

-» f~r^rz!2£ZZ*U 

aiid'the wildCewere object, of the 

er ted 

L since obtained such niwosl ^ 

; Q reference to Scottish aboriginal traces. Ihere n 
certain point in this inquiry into pnmihve arts which ■ 
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British antiquary possesses over all otbera, and from alienee 
Jie can atari without fear of error. From our infiuhir poai- 
t]uii it h unquestionable that the first colonist; of rhr British 
Isles must have been able to construct some hind of boat, 
;uj'l have possessed sufficient knowledge mi' uavig:ii inn to 
ateer his course through the open aett" 1 If then seemed a 
postulate on which the most cant ions adventurer info the 
great darkness which lies behind us might wmlidently tnke 
his s tend Bti t t ho point was no certjdn one after a El. The 
f m iua of tiie 1 j l t ■ ■ r hi I. i - \ 11 l 1111 ne j ieri ud si ill roamed over a 
wide continent unbroken by the English Chniinel or the 
Irish tk-a ; and I ho valley of the Eliinc stretching northwimi 
through the still unaubmerged plain of the German Ocean, 

> " ived as tributaries tin* Thames and the Humber, per- 
luipa also tile Tweed and the Forth* Measured thon-thr- 
by the most moderate ealtnmte of gwilogir al chronology, the 
historical period is, in relation to the interval since the fit*® 
Pi -. |;| uce of mail, *umcwlmt in a ratio with the superficial 
suif and vegetable mould, as compared with the whole 
depotms of the Gratified drift: in other words, it h m 
insigjnli. ,uti a, in a geological point of view, to IjcHCurucly 
worth taking into account. 

Whatever be the consequences involved in such mmprc- 
nensivE mductiotis, proofs appear to accumulate, with every 
nmewed search, of the wide diffusion through mk d„ 
beanag drift of tho post-glacial period, of symmetrically- 
funned finite, bearing indLil.jtuF.Ie traces of intelligence and 
primitive mechanical skill* 

It is the old argument of Falsy, reproduced in a form 

of in his philosophy. "If," lie might have said, 
in digging Into ft bank of grave] we fiu.I Him, w, ,b> ut .t 
P*™? Jj iuik "’hence it came ; but if our spade strike on a 
wati.il. — in the age dj the Flint Folk mechanical 
ingenuity expended itself for other purposes than the munii- 
facture of time-measure re; but if (be artificial origin of the 

1 PfcAUturit An*ab 0/ SaAitsnJ t laal, ]*t EJ, p* 
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implements of the drift, and their consequent intobona of 
tin- presence of mau T he acknowledged, mir greatest difficulty 
k the ivinolvn^ of the pmod which they sec-ni to mdaa^N 
Worked flints and oilier a-^mned knmwi industnid reiusiins 
luivc uow been recovered from raverun, in various count* ios 
of Europe, :us iu the caves of EiiiriB and Cbokkr, near ; 
n t Mont Salfeve, Geneve ; i.i the south of France, in Belgium, 
and in England; in every ease so mingled with remmus ff 
ilia nnuettotb, rhmoeeroa, hyu mw and other extinct mnrn- 
m: ila i as to lead to the conviction of their contemporaneous 
deposition, Recent can*fully conducted explorations iu the 
Devonshire caves have resulted in set-miugly indi^putable 
proof that. English flint-impUmnmta of the Amiens type are 
eCK-val with the extinct firona; and that consequently 
presence of their mauufectureia must be assigned to pcniws 
prior to the aueceaaive inundations and depositions by which 
Elisha® cave was gradually tilled with layers of water-worn 
gravel, silt, or cave-earth, bone breccia, and solid floorings 

of carbonate of litne* , 

The rudeness of many of the worked fbnta has suggest nt 

the iilr.ii of their accidental origin ; but til1 ' moit 
sciircli in the heap* of cbalk-flinta broken for the rnadis, m 
France ,« Endand, or enwhed in rite l>y subterranean 
movements, aa in the laic of Wight, ha. foiled to recover a 
ainsl* specimen resembling even tire rudest imjtanente of 
thedrift i whereas, iu the ancient Hint, pita of the 
and probably of the Mound-Buildum of Oluo.—lo wha li 
shall ocam refer,- 1 bav. collected fracture.! Unite of pre¬ 
cisely the same types as those familiar to us among 10 
rudest drift implements. They differ for the most part m 
Size, mid ala., iu type, from those found in early bnhish or 
Danish grave-mounds ; but artificial origin and tuvcutive 
design arc as obvious ill the one as in the other, 

That forgery of drift implements has been pmclued 
latterly, espemslly by the French woitaen, is iwbaputable, 
bur this need not affect the .jucstiuu. Thu fuels connected 
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with their discovery hud been un record for nearly a century 
and a half before their significance was perceived; and 
specimens lay unheeded hi the British Museum and in the 
collection of lire Society of Antiquaries of London, with 
their human workmanship undisputed, so long u$ their 
origin waa ascribed to Celtic art, 1 In reality the explorers 
of the drift have been perplexed by the very abundance of 
the traces of art which it discloses, Dr, Higollot states 
that in the pita of St Ackmii alone, between August and 
December 1854 , upwards of four hundred specimens were 
obtained. The lowest estimate of the number recovered in 
the valley of the Somme is 3000 ; but this la exclusive of 
the more dubious flint-flakes, styled knives, estimated by 
Sir Charles Lyoft at many thousands metre. 1 In England. 
Hint implements of the same peculiar type have already 
rewarded research in many localities; so that Air. Evans 
justly remarks; " The number found is almost beyond 
belief. *** Some rci^ona ft uding to account for their accu¬ 
mulation in such localities arc discuBoed in the following 
chapter, in the light of analogous discoveries in the New 
World, But while it is no longer possible to question their 
artificial origin, und the consequent evidence of the 
presence of man in those localities where they abound, the 
haunts of those primeval hunter* and fishere were the river- 
valleys of an ehh r world ; and any attempt at estimating 
the time required for changes of climate, extinction of fauna, 
the succession of races implied in the phases of pakeolithm 
and neolithic arts, and the gradual introduce ion and develop- 
ment of metallurgy, involves so many unknown quantities, 
tk L j l at present it must suffice to recognise as no longer dis- 
putable that I iif whole historic period ut Northern Europe 
is? insignificant when cum pared with the lime requisite to 
account for all the phenomena in question. The relative 
chronology of the French drift La; l$t, superficially*, lowL-i 

1 AitAa.dotfiaj tpL *iji. p, JHMS; m\. ixxviii. |i. ML 
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and other remains of the Roman period, scarcely pcreoptihly 
aflicted iu their geological relations by nearly the whole 
interval of the Christian era; 2 d, in the alluvium, aeemmply 
imbedded by natural sRCumuktiun, nt m nveragi■ depth of 
15 feet, remains of a European atono-penod, corre^ioudmg 
to those of tie recently discovered pfahlbauton, or liwwtnw 
Villfl™ of the Swiaa Lukes - and U, the W-beoniig gra vel, 
imbedding works of the Flint-Folk, wrought seemingly 
when the rivere were but beginning the work of excavating 
the valleya which give their present contour to the \und- 

seapes of France ami England. 

With such indications of the remoteness of the era of the 
Drift-Folk it HeiLrcely calls for special notice, that their tools 
correspond to some of tliosc found in eave-dqiosi^ z* in 
Kent's Kok, Devonshire ; but that they are readily dj*Or 
imiahnble from the smaller implements and weapons of the 
same material wrought by the primitive Barrow-Builders 
of Europe, or by modem savage tribes still ignorant of 
metallurgy- From whatever point we attempt to view the 
farts tlnis presented to our eonrideration, it 
equally obvious tiiat we are ileuling with the traces of a 
period irreconcilable with any received system of histone 
chronology; lint within which, nevertheless. wo are compelled 
to recognise many indications of the presence of 

By evidence of a like character, the intermediate hat still 
remote period* of prehistoric centuries are peopled with 
successive race, of men- Tioofe of otwdL,tarn, upheaval. 
„ud derangement of the course id ancient nicra. had 
furnished indications nf the cnormons lapse of ume embraced 
within the British stone-penod before tbo cUacoveri - 
Abbeville and Amiens were heard of. lathe Jear 
there was disclosed in the alluvium of the rawc-land. where 
the river Forth winds its circuitous course through ancient 
historic seems, the skeleton of o gigantic wliale, with a 
jwirfomted lance ot bwpoon of deem born bemdfi H. Tb y 
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lay together near the Imse of Lhinmvat, one of the Ockil 
Hills, twenty Feet above the highest tide of the neigh homing 
estuary. Over this an accumulation uf five feet of nJluvisd 
HOii was covered with u thin bed of mn^ The locality 
wns examined by scientific observers peculiarly competent 
to the task ; and at the same time sufficient truces of the 
old Roman eauatw&y were nhsawad, lea ding to one of the 
fords of the Forth, to prove that no important change had 
taken place on the bed of the river, or the general features 
of the strath, during tha era of authentic history, 1 Nor was 
this example a solitary one* Remains of gigantic Bnlmnm 
have I ►ecu repeatedly found; and one skeleton discovered 
in 1824, seven miles further inland, was deposited in 
the Museum of Edinburgh University, along with the 
primitive harpoon of cker'a horn found beside it, which in 
tills instance retained some portion of the wooden shaft by 
which it had been wielded. Among.antique spoils recovered 
at various depths in the same curse-land, the collection of 
I he Scottish Antiquaries includes a primitive quern, or 
hand-mill, fashioned from the section of an oak,—such ;lb is 
still hi ii-so by the Indians of America for pounding their 
grain,-—-and a wooden wheel of ingenious construction, 
found with several dint arrowheads alongside of it. 

With such wcU-authenticated and altogether in'disputable 
evidence already in our jwisgeuaion, the additions made to 
our grounds for belief in the antiquity of the prehistoric 
dawn of Britain or Europe do not materially affect the 
conclusions thereby involved, though they odd to the appar¬ 
ent duration of the human ent. W hatever difficulties may 
seem to arise from the discoveries at Abbeville and Amiens, 
in' the older ones at Gray's Inn Lrine, Hoxaie, and elsewhere, 
in relation to the age of man, the chronology which 
riiilBees to embrace the ancient Caledonian whaler within 
the [j«riod of human history will equally adapt itself to 
mure recent disclosures. And lying, as the Scottish relict 

1 Kltn. PML Jutte^ l 3155. 
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did, almost beneath the paving of the Roman causeway, 
they suffice to allow tbit discoveriea relative to the British 
Oalt of Julius Cieaur's time, or to the Romanised Briton of 
{'land in* or Nero* which have hitherto seemed to the 
antiquary to illuminate the primevid dawn, hear somewhat 
less relation to the period to which the 1 Janmyat and 
Blair-Xtrujnmon<i Moss harpoons belong* than the American 
aborigines of the fifteenth century do to primeval genera¬ 
tions of the New World* The very question raised anew by 
such disclosures as the 1 British drift. atenFerons eave.-s grave- 
mounds, and chance deposits reveal* is whether the undent 
i ■. i ,* 1 , xx ]j,.]jI Ionian and Saxon intruded, wm not bimadf 
a very recent intruder on older allophylian occupants ( If 
he wax nut, we arc left to imagine for hia race an antiquity 
and a history, compared with which the dreams of 
Merlin aud the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth lc credible 
things* 

With the advent of man antedated in geological era. 1 ’, the 
Roman period become^ in truth, a port of very modern 
history; and the vast ages computed to have intervened 
between the two periods baffle the fancy in its ellorta Ut 
comprehend the llnka by which they arc connected, Rut 
crude an arc the arts of that primeval age, it will be seen that 
they compare favourably with those of uncultured manat 
any later period* Recent explorations, and especially those 
of the Dordogne eaves of Central France, disclose carvings 
irj bone, iiiid engraving® on ivory and slate, hereafter referred 
to, revealing an imitative skill, ami powers of observation in 
tBo delineation of characteristic details of form mid ai’tir«n* 
such ns have rarely* if ever, been equalled in the art of mod* 111 
uncultured races. If by the aid of those singularly intercel ing 
disclosures, wc do indeed recover traces of the Flint-Folk 
belonging toon era estimated by some scientific dironologists 

i Thil qnijyrtian fint fcrr>t.glil ffl.r»nol liy Uw M*3w in Jin "Inquiry intn 
tbv ]'JviiI■ , iii-i- 4 t)p nbltiKt p< Primitive Own in Scotland prwr In Liu Cotta*, ’ 
—Briiidh .ImomiJtiM ri, 1W0. 
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os antedating our own by hundreds of thousands of years, it 
h of ii" slight importance to perceive that the interval which 
has wrought such revolutions <ul the earth as are recorded in 
the nmmmaliferous drift, show man t he same reasoning, tenta¬ 
tive, and inventive mechanician, as clearly distinguished then 
from the highest orders of contemporary life of the Elephan¬ 
tine or cave periods, as he is now from the most intelligent, of 
the brute creation. In truth, so far from arriving by such 
disclosures any nearer an anthropoid Jink between man ami 
the brute, the oldest art traces of the paheotecknic men of 
Central France not only surpass those of many savage races, 
but they indicate an intellectual aptitude in no degree inferior 
to the average Frenchman of the nineteenth century. 

Much of the reasoning relative to the characteristics 
wh ich arch ecological discoveries assign to man in his 
primeval stage originates in an illogical association of the 
concomitants of modem intellectual and social progress 
with the indispensable requisites implied in man's primary 
condition as a rational being. It is not necessary for the 
confirmation of it primeval stone or Hint period, that we 
degrade man from that majestic genesis of our race, when 
ho heard the voice of the Lord God amongst the trees of 
Paradise and was not afraid. Still leas is it requisite, that we 
make of him that u extinct species of anthropoid animal 17 
hastily invented by over-sensitive Mosaic geologists to meet 
the problematic case of pleistocene products i>f art In that 
primeval transition of the ethnologist in which geology draws 
to a close, and archaeology has its beginning, amid all the 
rudeness of paleolithic art, we may still recognise the 
rational lord of creation, the being endowed, not with 
physical but moral supremacy; in whom intelligence and 
accumulated experience were to prove more than a match tor 
all the brute force of those gigantic mammalia so familiar to 
us now in fossil disclosures of the drift gravels and Cave- 
earth- Even if no more is claimed for primeval man than a 
condition akin to that of many modern uncivilised races. 
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we can Htil 1 discern the new and higher order of beings for 
which all others were to make way. 

But if our modem technological standards are to be the 
only receiv^l tests of intellectual nobility, "his fitir large 
front and eye sublime/ with all the suggestive picturing* 
of if il ton's primeval man, arc vain. His arts, t hough ample 
enough for all Ma wants, if tested by sue'! standards, declare 
him no letter than "the ignoble creature that arrow heads 
and flint knives would indicate/ He needed no weapons 
for war or the chase; implements of huabaudry were scarcely 
less superfluous, amid a profusion ampler than the luxuriant 
plenty of the islands of the Southern Occam Thu uoedlo 
and the loom were as foreign to his requirements as the 
printing-press or the electric telegraph. What use had he for 
the potter’s Wheel* or the sculptor’s chisel, or the mason s 
tools 1 And it Li'-duple wants did suggest the need of 
some cutting implement, the Hint knife, or 

“Saoli ntti-pr gurdfflaiiqg took a* art, yet nul#, 

OailUisM vt Sim, farit fuJ-tiiMJiJ," 

hanuoniFG with the simplicity of that primeval hFc, and its 
easy toils, far more naturally than the most artistic Sheffield 
cutlery could do, with all its requisite predimmaryprocesses 
of mining, swelling, forging, grinding, and halting the 
needle* tool 

The idea which associates man's intellectual elevation 
with the accompaniments of mechanical skill, as though 
they stood somehow in the relation of cause and effect, and 
w ith the intellectual as the adapting, instead of the parent, 
of the mechanical element, is rite product of modern 
thought. The very element which liegera the nninteUectnal 
condition of the savage is that his whole energies are 
expended, and all his thoughts are absorbed, in providing 
dully food and clothing, and the requisite tools by which 
those are l olio -‘■•'•nred : -t Jv ti- W, n- In rh«- hmz&ht iriuiids 
of Polynesia* nature seems to provide tell things to his hand. 
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hk degraded moral nature unpamdises the Eden of the 
bre ad-fruit tree. 

A primeval M Stone period ,r appears to underlie the mosL 
remote traces of European civilisation; and not only to 
carry lack the evident of man’s p- 1 - - • 11 > • to tiling grant ly 
more remote than any hitherto conceived of, but to confirm 
the idea that Ida earliest condition was one not only devoid 
of metallurgy, but characterised by mce ban icai arts of the 
very simplest kind. But it docs not necessarily follow that 
he Wfis in a condi tion of intdleetual dormancy. The degrad¬ 
ation of his moral nulnre, ami not the absence of the arts 
which we associate with modern luxury ami enterprise, 
made him a savage. The Arab sheikh, wandering with his 
flocks over the desert, is not greatly in advance of the Indian 
of the American furcate, either in mechanical skill or artistic 
refinement; yet the Idumeim Job was just such a pastoral 
Arab, but, nevertheless, a philosopher and a poet, far above 
any who dwelt amid the wondrous developments of mechani¬ 
cal and artistic progress In the cities of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates. Ili is not to be inferred, however, that the 
whole history of the human race is affirmed by the archaeo¬ 
logist to disclose a regular succession of jieriods — Stone, 
Bronze, and It on, or however otherwise designated,—akin 
to the organic disclosures of geology ; or that where their 
traces arc found they necessarily imply such an order in 
1 1 1 eir &u ceeasi < m + Th c only true eixj ; i b >gy 1 >et ween the gc< do- 
girt and the archaeologist is, that both find their evidence 
imbedded in the earths superficial crust, aud deduce the 
chronicles of an otherwise obliterated past by legitimate 
induction t li ercfi> >ell The radical difference between the 
palaeontologist and the ethnologist lies in this, that die one 
aims at recovering the history of unintelligent divisions of 
extinct life ; the other investigates all that pertains to a 
still existing, intelligent being,capable of advancing from 
his awn past condition, or returning to it, under the most 
diverse external circumstance. 
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A mi ll that strangely diversified series of organic beings 
which pertains to the studies of the geologist, there Appears 
at length one, “ the beauty of the world, the paragon ol 
atiim ab y 1 a being capable of high moral and intellectual 
elevation, fertile in design, and with a capacity for trans¬ 
mitting experience, and working <>ut comprehensive plans 
by the combined laVjurs of ninny successive generations. 
In all tins there is no analog}' to .my ol the inferior orders 
of being. The works of the ant and the beaver, the coral 
zoophyte and the bee, display singular ingenuity and powers 
of combination ; and each feathered songster builds its newt 
with wondrous forethought, in natures appointed season 
But the instincts of the inferior orders of creation are in 
vain compared with the devices of man, even in his savage 
state. Their most ingenious works cost, them no intellectual 
effort to acquire the craft, and experience adds no improve- 
ment 3 in all Hie continuous labour* of the wonderful 
mechanicians. The beaver constructs n dam more perfect 
than the best achievements of human iugemiity in the 
formation of breakwater^ and builds for itself a hut which 
the author iff the Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire 
justly contrasts in architectural skill with the ruder dwell 
mg uf the Asiatic Tartar. The bee, in forming its cell, 
hj ilvea a mathematical problem which has tasked the labours 
of acuteat analysts. But each ingenious artificer is practis¬ 
ing a craft which no master taught, and to which it has 
not hing to add. The wondrous, instinctive, living machine 
creates for itself the highest pleasure it ts capable of in 
working out the art with which it is endowed ; and accom¬ 
plishes it with infallible accuracy, as nil its untaught 
predecessors did, and as, without teaching, each ttew-lnim 
successor will do. To such architects and artists history 
docs not pertain, for their arts knew no primeval condition 
of imperfection, and witness m progress. Uf their works, 
us of their organic structure, one example is a sufficient 

1 Itamllti T Act it k. i 
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type of the whole. The palarnnkilogist's materials have 
been designated by one popular geologist, “ the Medals of 
Creation; and the term, though borrowed from the anti¬ 
quary, has a significance which peculiarly marks the contrast 
now rej erred to between geology and nrchmology. Like 
ire ■ I ; 1 1 r- struck in flic satm? dj- 1 , ibe multitude -d exa tuples 
of tin extinct species, each fcxquiaitoly modelled coral, and 
every cast of a symmetrical Bigilkria, repeat the same typical 
eliaracteriatica; and the poet's fancy may be accepted as 
literally true, in relation to the most Ingenious arts which 
engage the study of the naturalist:— 

Jf ALL Hi# wLHgwl hnliit&nla of piffi 4 ins, 

Wliosfc umg* once mingjEKil with tlm fluiiiin al atigeln, 

\V live fclirir firjit n*sf« w enrioufiLy n.cui wnll 
Aa the hikhI mijistFti] in nnr evil rln j 
After tht,' Eabo-nr of nii: thousAiwl y*a.t"A *' 1 

But with the relics of human art* even in its most primitive 
stage, it is otherwise* Each example possesses an indivi¬ 
duality of its own, for it is the product of an intelligent 
will, capable of development, and profiting by experience. 

Accumulated know] edge is the grand characters tie of 
rumi. Every age bequeaths some results of its experience ; 
and this constitutes the vantage ground of succeeding 
generations. The deterioration which follows in the wake 
df every impediment to such transmission and accumulation 
oi knowledge no less essentially distinguishes utnti from the 
ingenious spinners, weavers, and builders, who require no 
lesson from the past, and bequeath no experience to the 
future. Alan alone can bo conceived of as an intelligent 
mechanician, starting with the first rudiments of art, 
devising tools, initiating knowledge, and accumulating 
experience. Whatever, therefore, tends to disclose glimpses 
oS such a primitive condition, anti of has earliest acquisitions 
m 11 1 ■ ■ > 1 1 ■ i j l ■ - 1 3 arts run I in^tallurgie know [i> lire, h. Ips in ,i 
just conception of primeval imm. Let us then glance at 
1 Montgomery, Pt&cam /ifmirf. 
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the evidence we possess of such nn initial stage of being. 
And first, in seeming chronological order are those traces <d 
human arts in the drift, or in ossiferous eaves among the 
bones of strange orders of 1 wings hitherto supposed to hu.se 
long preceded, the existence of man. In the ancient 
alluvial deposits—most modem among the strata of the 
geologist—lie abundant traces of extinct animal life, he* 
lunging to that recent transitional era of the globe in which 
man lirat appears. In nearly all respects they present ft 
contrast to everything we are familiar with in the history' 
of our earth as the theatre of human action. In ft ioologi- 
cal point of view they include man and the existing races 
of animals, as well as extinct races which appear to have 
been contemporaneous with indigenous species, lo the 
arclueologi&t they are rich in records of that primeval 
transition in which the beginnings of history lie. How 
curly in that (.'losing geological epoch man appeared, or how 
late into that archseohigicnl era the extinct fossil mammals 
survived, are the two independent propositions which the 
sister sciences have to establish and reconcile. 

The insular character of Great Britain render it n pecu¬ 
liarly int('resting epitome of archaeological study, a microcosm 
complete in itself, and little less ample in the variety of its 
records than (he great continent, divorced from it by the 
ocean; yet the question, as we have seen, is reopened: 
Was it already insular when its earliest nomad troil its 
unhistoric soil ? The Caledonian alluphylian, as we now 
know, pursued the gigantic whale in an estuary which swept 
idong the base of the far-miimil OchOs; and guided his tiny 
canoe, above an ocean lied, which hnd to be uphcaved into 
the sunshine of many centuries before it could become the 
arena of deeds that live associated on the historic page w ith 
the names of Agricola, Edward, Wallace and Bruce, of 
Montrose, Cromwell, and Mar* Its history dawn® in an era 
of geological mutation; yet not more so than is now at 
work in other and neighbouring historic lands* It is a type 
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of tli e changes which were gradually transfortmug that 
strange post-tertiary microcosm into the familiar historic 
Britain of this nineteenth century. 

From an examination of the detritus and included fossils, 
ami the disclosures of p^itT -mosses, we learn that, when 
the British Isles were in possession of their iirst colonists, 
the country must have been almost, entirely covered with 
forests, and overran hy animals long since exlinct* In the 
deposits of marl that underlie (lie accumulated jieat-logs 
of Scotkzid and Ireland occur abundant remains of the 
fossil elk, lid animal far exceeding in magnitude any existing 
species of deer. Its hones have been found associated with 
skeletons of the mammoth and other proboscidians, and 
with numerous teeth, jaws, and detached bones of the 
extinct, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyaena, fossil ox* etc, ; yet 
uo doubt is now entertained that the elk was contempora¬ 
neous with man in the British laics. Stone hatchets, Hint 
arrow-heads, and fragments of pottery have been recovered 
alongside of its skeleton, under circumstances that satisfy 
geologists, os well ns arc biologists, of their contemporaneous 
deposition ; its hones have been found with the tool marks 
of the dint chisel and saw ; and evidence of various kinds 
seems to exhibit this gigantic deer on an object of the chase, 
and n source of primitive food, clothing, and tools. 

ProfePHor Jamieson and Dr, Mantel l note the discovery, 
in the county uf Cork, of a human body exhumed from a 
marshy soil, beneath a peat-bog eleven feet thick. The soft 
park* were converted into udfpoiMK, and the Body* rhu- pro- 
served, wlls enveloped in u deer-akin of such large dimen¬ 
sions, fis to lead them to the opinion that it belonged to the 
extinct elk. In I Si; 3 , Professor Bee to Jukes exhibited to 
the geological section of the British Association the left femur, 
with n. portion of one of the tines of an antler, recently dug 
up in the vicinity ol' Edge worths t 1 .1 w n, lying in marl, under 
forty feet of lwg. A transverse cut on the lower cud of the 
femur corresponded with another on the antler, hy which 
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tlit jy appeared to hove been adapted for junction. After 
carefully examining this bone, I entertain no doubt of its 
having been cut by a sharp tool, and purposely prepared 
as the haft of the h»m blade which lay beside it. M hen 
the two were fastened together, they must have made a 
formidable weapon. Other bone* of this fossil deer have 
been observed to bear marks of artificial cutting; but 
one of the most interesting evidences of their use was pro¬ 
duced at a meeting of the Archeological Institute. Juno *% 
ISG4, when the Earl of Dun raven exhibited an imperfect 
Irish lyre, found in the moat of Desmond Castle, Ad are, the 
material of which was pronounced by Professor Owen to be 
bone of the Irish elk. The improbability of the recovery of 
a musical iiutrumcnt coeval With the Irish elk has been 
tneatly lessened by more recent discoveries. Among the 
curved bone and graven ivory relics of the Troglodyte oi 
the Dordogne valley was a reindeer bone pierced at one 
end by tm oblique hole, reaching to the medullary canal 
By blowing upon this, as on a hollow key, a shrill sound is 
produced * and to this instrument accordingly M. Paul 
Broca applies the name of the rallying whistle, But- a 
later discovery furnishes more definite evidence of ancient 
musical art In 1871 M. E Fiefcte explored the cavern of 
Oourdan (Hnute-Gnromm), am.il there in a layer of charcoal 
and cinders, intermingled with Hint implements, he found 
what ho describes m a neolithic flute. It also is formed of 
bone, but pierced with holes at the side: an undoubted 
example of the art of one of Jubal'a primitive disci plea. 

The evidence supplied by the ossiferous caves of England, 
sis of the continents of Eurepo and America, is full of 
interest from corresponding revelations. Kirkdnlc Cave, 
Yorkshire, has acquired a special celebrity from tlie de¬ 
scription and illustration of its contents, given by Dr. 
iluckland in his Rrlupdw Bilifticmm, in connection with a 
diluvial theory subsequently abandoned ; and Kent s Hole, 
Devonshire, one of the richest depositories of British fossil 
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carnivora, yielded no less remaritablc traces of primitive 
mechanical arts. Intermingled with remains of the rhino¬ 
ceros, cave-hyrona, great cave-tiger, cave-bear, and other 
extinct mammalia in unusual abundance, ley not only 
worked Hints and the like traces of Unman art, but also 
nnmerouB implements wrought from their bones ; anil 
subsequent investigations of o&tiferous caves in various 
localities, by competent scientific explorers, guided by the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of upwards of thirty 
year*, have given precision to the ideas already entertained 
of the coexistence of man with the extinct fauna of the 
cavea, 

fn those instances, as well as in similar disclosures in 
Belgium and Southern France, where the remains of man 
liimsetl, as well as his handiwork, have been found associated 
with the fossil mammalia, the facts were for a time dis¬ 
credited, or explained away, as irreconcilable with long- 
accepted conclusions relative to the age and early condition 
td matL Hut in 1858 another ossiferous limestone cave was 
accidentally discovered at Brixham, in the vicinity of the 
famous Kent's Hole, and negotiations were soon after entered 
into with a view to its thorough exploration for purposes of 
science. Unlike Kent's Hole Cavern, after a succession of 
prolonged alternations of occupation by the carnivora of a 
late quaternary epoch ; of submergence by local Moods, with 
the deposition of their detrital accumulations in beds of vary¬ 
ing character and contents ; and the formation over all, at 
favourable points, of a Hooting of carbonate of lime upwards 
of a foot tliick : the falling in of a portion of the roof 
closed up the entrance of Brixham Cave, except to the 
smaller rodents and burrowing animals. Its history as the 
resort of the older mammal h, and of man himself, was thus 
abruptly closed, and it thenceforth remained intact, until its 
recent exploration. Thtto, though in its indications of the 
presence of man, its evidence is meagre when compared with 
Kent's Hole, it is wholly free from any confusing elements 
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su&h as in that remarkable cavern manifestly pertain to 
Celtic, Roman, and even Saxon times. 

Briximm Cave appears to have long been the resort of 
hyiena* who dragged their prey into its main parages, and 
left there the gnawed hones of the rhinoceros, the fo^il horse 
and ox, the reindeer, roebuck, great red deer, etc. It included 
unmistakable traces of the mammoth, or other huge probo¬ 
scidian, was visited by the rave-tiger {Fells and 

finally become a favourite haunt of the great oave^bear 
(Umns sptfatu ),;» well as of two other species of Wars, one 
of which seems to correspond to the Ursua aretes , or brown 
hear, and another has been supposed to be identical with 
the Umuferox, or grimly War, From time to time it was 
also visited, and some i-f its remote recesses explored by 
man. Thirty-six flints in all have been recovered in the 
different strata of the envo beds. A few of those are 
simply nnworked flints ; but twenty-three of them betray 
traces of human workmanship and use ; and include knives 
and oval and lanceolate blades, closely analogous to imple^ 
meats found in the Cavern of Aurignac, in the Pyrenees, 
and in that of Le Mousticr, in the Dordogne. Others, 
though mere flint flakes, War decided marks of use as 
scraping tools. Another implement is a round pebble of 
siliceous sandstone, weighing 1 lb. ft ox., which must have 
been brought from a distance, and shows on the side oppo¬ 
se to that by which it is most readily grasped by the hand 
distinct evidence of its use as a bummer stone. One, and 
only one, object wrought from animal substance, a small 
cylindrical pin, or rod of ivory, accompanied the more 
durable flints. Some of those indications of the presence of 
man were found in the bottom, or ahiogle-bad, overlaid by 
undisturbed cave-earth rich in mammalian remains; and 
the entire succession of beds was overlaid by a layer of 
stalagmite in which bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, tuid 

other fossil mammals occurred. 

It doefl not appear that lirixham Cave had at any time 
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been inhabited by man. It lias no accumulation of a| <1 it. 
bones or broken took, nor any £ races of tin; hearth, os in 
Kent b Hole, or in the Caves of Dordogne and the Pyre nets. 
But th® man of the mammoth period hud resorted thither 
occasionally, —for hiding, it may be, or in purauit of their 
prey; and thus dropped the worked flint-* which dow reveal 
the evidence of their presence. There is no trace of human 
bones, or any indication that man fell a prey to the power¬ 
ful wild animals which chiefly haunted the cave, Bor he 
explored its recesses, in one ease at least, to a distance of 
seventy-four feet from the entrance ; and unless we suppose 
him to have groped his way thither, when in search of a 
more eib-ctnal hiding-place from some human foe, it seems 
no unfair surmise that he carried with him the ill urn inn ring 
torch. The extinguished hearths of the French Caves, a& at 
Aurignnc and the \ cz&re, leave no room to question man's 
early acquaintance with tire. Nor does it seem to me pro- 
i.iabie that, under the rigorous climate to which he was 
exposed in that remote poet-gkicia] period, he could Jail -us 
Hum, to employ the art of fire-making to alleviate his 
necessities, even as is now done under corresponding 
exigencies by the Arctic Esquimaux* Nevertheless it La to 
l>o noted that the flint implements found in. Brixhain Cave 
are oi the rudest character ; and like other specimens of the 
w orked-flints of the men of the Drift or Cave periods* indi¬ 
cate a very slight development of constructive skill: unless, 
hereafter shown from analogous American examples, 
there may be reason to regard many of them as merely in 
tJjt? first stage of manufacture into weapons or tool?. 

Kent s i avetn yielded a greatly more varied illustration 
ol primitive arts, such as barbed harpoon hearts, bodkins, 
awls, and ueedles of bone. Like other* found in the French 
Caves* they suggest comparison with tho ingenious arts of 
to' 1 Esquimaux; and may ;d*o justify the inference that in 
milder regions, and under other favouring circumstances, 
contemporary mini, then as now, manifested a higher in- 
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textual vigour when free from the cOusting strain 
involved in the battb for life, either of the modern hyper¬ 
borean, or of the post-gWiid artificer of the cave period. 

At an epoch which, though still prehistone, is moilem 
when compared with the latest traces of post-glacial or cave 
periods, the worked Hints and implements of hone, found m 
many Europium primitive deposit*, in caverns, chnmliored 
cairns, burrows, and among the chance disclosures of the 
agriculturist, continue to exhibit Urn most infantile stage 
of rudimentary art Fragment* of sun-baked rtrm, and 
rounded dabs of date of a plate-like form, are associated 
with indications of rude culinary practice*, illustrative of 
the lud its imd tastes of savage mum Broken pottery, 
calcined Ijones, charcoal ashes, and other traces of cooking 
nvii-rations, have been noted under similar circumstances, 
alike in England and on the continent of Europe ; showing 
where the hearth of the ALk-phylum had stood. Ah>ng wi i h 
those, in Kent's cavern especially, the flints lay dispell 
in all conditions, from the rounded mass aa it came out of 
the chalk, through various stages of progression to touted 
aiTrow-heiuls and hatchets ; while small flint-chips, and 
partially used Hint-block*, thickly scattered through the 
soil served to indicate that the British troglodyte had there 
his workshop, as well m Ids kitchen, and wrought the raw 
material of that primitive atonc-period into the rcipuflitc 
tools and weapons of the chase. Nor were indication* 
wanting of the specific food of man in the remote era thus 
recalled for us. Besides accumulated Bones, shells of the 
mussel, limpet, and oyster, lay heaped together near the 
month of the cave, along with a palate of the ncarus : mdt- 
mtin* that the aborigines found their precarious suBsisteiwe 
from' the products of the chase and the s]nals of the 
neighbouring sea. 

The same fact is further illustrated By similar relics of a 
subterranean stone dwelling at Saveroclc, m ar Kirkwall in 
Orkney, situated, like the natural caverns of lorl.ay, close 
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to the sea shore. Accumulated remains of charcoal an cl 
peat ashes lay inieraiiiigicd with bones oT the small northern 
sheep, the horse* ox, deer* and whole, and also with some 
rude implements illustrative of primitive Orcadian arts ; 
while a layer of shells of the oyster, escallop* and periwinkle, 
the common whelk, the purpura, and the limpet* covered 
the Hour and the adjacent ground* in some places half a 
foot deep 

In the interval since I first drew attention to such traces 
of Scotland's prehistoric centuries, this rlaaa of remains lias 
excited special interest. Ancient shell-mounds, analogous 
to the kjokkemuikldiLigr of Denmark, discovered on the 
coast.a of Elgin and Inverness-shire, have yielded similar 
results; and the explorations of other mounds* especially 
that of Keiss* in Caithness, have proved lueyond question 
that the natives of North Britain were familiar in a compara¬ 
tive late period wiih the Reindeer. Specimens of its horns 
have been found not only associated with Hint imple¬ 
ments, cups and personal ornaments of stone and shale* the 
miscellaneous heaps of fish-hones, littoral sheila, and other 
debris of a kite hen-mid den ; Imt with (lie masonry of the 
Scottish Broth, or primitive round tower. Some of the 
reindeer horns thus found show marks of sawing and 
cutting, apparently with metal took How old they are 
may not be strict ly determinable; but they serve to place 
the Scottish Reindeer Period in a very modem cm, com [aired 
with that assigned to the *'Reindeer Period 11 of France; 
and remove all grounds for rejecting the statement of 
Torfttms that* so recently as the twelfth century, the Juris 
of Orkney were wont to c ross the iVtithiud Firth, to chase 
the roe anil the reindeer in the wilds of Caithness, 

But recent discoveries replete with interest and value, 
which thus extend the resources of the European ureIdeologist 
and anthropologist* are only known to me through the 
ordinary channels, of information; and L turn therefore to 
another field of study and research, rendered valuable by 
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the contrast which it presents} in all ways to that cl historic 
Eurumh with its confusing elements pertaining to times 
when the ambition of Bomo so overrode all nationalities, 
and obliterated the memories of history, that even now it 
la hard to persuade some men there was a European work 
before that of the Csesare. 

The city of Toronto, on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, is built on the drift days which have iu: cumulated 
iihovc the rocks of the Lower Silurian formation to an 
average depth of upward* of thirty feet, and m some p aces 
to more than seventy feet- The flame overlying beds of 
boulder clay and drift gravel extend with monotonous 
uniformity eastward from Lake Huron to the Ottawa ; and 
throughout the lower valley of the St Lawrence to Labrador. 
The traces of ancient life recovered from those Canadian 
idaciul deposits* with very few exceptions, correspond to 
living ftpecka*—including Rad lata, Molluscs, Articulate, and 
Vertebrate, now found iu other latitudes. As might be 
anticipated, the older glacial beds indicate a mom Arctic 
condition of life; and thus accord with other evidence in 
pointing to a gradual amelioration of climate m Northern 
Amend But it is only in the boulder cluy of the lower 
St. Lawrence that the palroontologttt finds the foffida by 
means of which such conclusions an- formed ; and alongside 
of which it would be reasonable to anticipate traces of the 
presence of man. The construction of an esplanade along 
the margin of the Bay of Toronto, during recent yearn, 
, cutting of upwards of two mtte m bngthund 
laid bum the virgin soil of the moot populous site non 
devoted to the civilising processes of European .■oleum ion 
in Upper Canada. The some drift eUy oud grnrel have 
been exposed in numerous other excavations, but hitherto 
without disclosures of interest to the •rchmologest- In two 
eases only, so far as I have been able to ascertain, AA ,toy 
trace of prior human presence appear. At the depth 
nearly two feet from the surface, in front of tha Parliament 
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buildings* the bones and horn of a deer lay amid un 
aecumillation of charcoal nittl wood ashes, and with them a 
mdc atone chLel or hatchet. Mure recently, to the west oi 
the same spot, at a depth of eight or nine feet, one of the 
cervical vertebra! of the Wapiti (Otrvus Canadensis), was 
found along with a mile atone hatchet and a lance-hood 
of hint Llut the travelled fossils of the Toronto thrift arc 
of a very different era, and belong to the Hudson river 
group of the Lower Silurian, like the rocks on which it is. 
superimposed. With varying organic remains imbedded 
in its clay and gravel, the same formation ov» dies the true 
foesUifezous rocks of Western Canada ; and soema to make 
of its long stretch of wooded level* and gentle undulations 
a country fitted to slumber through untold centuries under 
the shadow of iia forests, a type of the earth of primeval 
man* until the new-born mechanical science of Europe 
provided for it the railway and the locomotive, and made 
its vast chain of rivers and lakes a highway for the b team- 
boat. With such novel facilities added to the indomitable 
energy of the intruding occupant*, the whole face of the 
continent is in rapid process of transformation m f and it is 
well, era this change Is completed, that some note be made 
of every decipherable index of the characteristics of a past 
thus destined to speedy obliteration* 

From the uncleared wilds that- still occupy the shores of 
Lake Superior, south-eastward through the great lakes and 
rivers to the valley of the Si Lawrence, those drift deposits 
reveal to the geologist marvellous changes that have 
transpired in this extensive area of the North American 
continent Along the low shores stretching away from the 
rapids of Sanlt Ste, Marie to Lake Superior, huge granitic 
boulders be strewed like the wreck of some Titanic Label; 
raised loaches ut various levels on the shores of Lukes 
Huron, Etie, and btotario, show traces of other revolution* ; 
and wherever the waves of the St Lawrence reopen the 
deposits along the lower portion of the valley, the bottoms 
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of an ancient ocean are revealed, frequently With c, i 

deep-sea shells imbedded at different levels in the staatihed 
,| r fr, But remote sis is the antiquity, «x*>idmg to a11 
human ulironology, to which tlm fauna of ihtsc beds o 
marine detritus belong. the paleontologist detects among 
their piBl-tL-rliiiry fossil* tho phoco, bulionm of »W* Swa 
one aperies, fishes, artienkta, olid the shells of ninny 
mollusca still inhabiting the neighbouring orartti “long lire 
northern Atlantic coasts. The period, therefore, yhjen 
embraces those relics of nneient life is the same to winch 
man belongs ; and they mink for it one of the phase* of that 
lust transitional era during whidt tho continent was » uig 
prepared for ins entrance upon it. Since the nntica, ftisus. 
turritella, anil other murine animals of the poBt-pleio«me 
period, were the living occupants of the St Lawrence va e; , 
vast changes have been wrought on I lie physical geography 
of the continent The relative levels of tho sea and land 
have altered, so as to elevate old soil-margins to the slop® 
of lofty hills, and leave many hundred miles min.'I ese“P- 
mento wrought hy the waves of that ancient sen I ho 
conditions of climate have undergone no less important 
changes, developing in a corresponding degree the new 
character and conditions of life pertommg to this W of an 
extinct ocean : covered with fmccesstvc dEpos!to of marine 
detritus, and then elevated into the region of sun mol ram, 
to lie clothed with tlic umbrageous forest, nud to become 
Liu- dwelling-place through miother dimly measured pen™! 
of the wapiti, the beaver, and the bison; and with th™. ° f 
the ItiKJuois, the Huron, and the Chippewa: all a I toe ihu 
fauna of conditions of life belonging ton transitional period 
of the New World preparatory to our own, 

MarveEmiB tifi are those eosmicul revolutions belonging to 
the period nf emergence of the northern rone of America 
from the great Arctic Ocean, when wo look ™ each 
completed whole fire process app- m to have Ireon character- 

U-d by no abnormal violence. Slowly through In 
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centuries the ocean shallowed. The deep-sea organisms 
of n former go aeration were overlaid by the littoral shells of 
a newer marine life, and then the tidal waves retreated 
from the emerging sea-beach ; until now we seek far down 
in the gulf of the St. Lawrence and on the coast of Labrador 
for the living descendants of spec it's gathered from the post- 
plri occna drift. Thus the dicing epoch of geology in the 
New World, a±i in the Uld, is brought into contact with that 
in which its archaeology begins; ami we lock upon the 
North American continent as at length prepared fox the 
presence of man. 

Such records are here noted among the disclosures of the 
great valley of the St. Lawrence, whidl drains well-nigh half 
!i continent:; for it is in the valleys by which the present 
drainage of historic areas takes place, that not only such 
deposits of recent shells and fossil relies of existing fauna 
micur, but also that the most extensive remains of the 
extinct mammalia are disclosed, in association with objects 
serving to link them with those of modern eras. In for¬ 
mations of this character ha ve been found, in the lower valley 
of the Mississippi, (lie ElepKas primigenim, the J/c{.*hKfcfl 
Oht'A<eus f the Alegabnyx, Mefftdmion, E?vptfxton t and the 
E'/nun curvitl^it$ t or extinct American horse; with many 
other truces of an unfamiliar fauna, and also a flora, con- 
te.niporaneona with those gigantic mammifers, but which also 
include belli marine :md terrestrial representatives of exist¬ 
ing apecies. Cottcspomling in its great geographical out¬ 
lines very nearly to its present condition, the American 
continent must have presented in nearly all other character■ 
is tics a st riking contrast to its modem aspect, clothed 
though it seems to us in primeval forests, and scarcely 
nullified by the presence of mail In the post-plcioeenc 
formations of South Carolina, exposed along (he bed of the 
Ashley River, remains of the megatherium, mcgalodon, and 
other gigantic extinct mammals occur, not only associated 
with existing sjteeiea peculiar l« the American continent, but 
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*Iso aptwreutly with others, hitherto bdfornl to have been 
domesticated and introduced for the first time by moiic.' 1 'iL 
European colonhita, But more interesting for out jn^ni 
purpose, ;l^ possibly indicating the contemporaneous ex¬ 
istence of some of those hI range mammal* with man, ore 
notuvett of remain b of human art in the same formation. 
Professor Holmes, in exhibiting a collection of fosafia mm 
iIjm poat-pkincLiie o t South Cardin* before the Academy of 
Xa i uni! Sciences of Philadelphia, remarked: " Hr- Khptcin, 
who resides near Charleston, in digging a tlitch for the 
purpose of reclaiming a large swamp, discovered and sent 
to me the tooth of u mastodon, with the request that ! should 
go down and visit the place, ift thaw were indications of the 
hones anil teeth of the animal still remaining m the Bands 
which underlie the pent bed. Accordingly, with a #maU 
party of gentlemen, we visited the doctor, and succeeded 
not only in obtaining several other teeth and bones of tin* 
animal, but nearly one entire tosk, and immcdialeh jdong- 
aide of the tusk discover.'1 tb- fragment of pottery which 1 
Hold in my bund, and which is similar to Unit manufactured 
nt the present time by the American Indians. It would 
n „t lie wise to found liasty theories tin such strange jnsta- 
position of relies, possibly of very widely separated pemds. 
The Ashley River has channeled for itself a course through 
the eocene nnd pcBt-phiioeenc f.irmutiooa of South Carolina, 
and whore these are raposed on its shores the fowlls are 
washed from their Ms, and become mingled with the 
remains of recent indigenous and tlonustie animals, on.l 
objects of hunmn art. But the discovery of Mr. hhpsioiu 
WM made in eicavating an unriismrlied and, gtwlogically 
speaking, a comparatively recent formation I he tush of 
the mastodon lav alongside of the fragment of pottery, in * 
deposit of the pent nut! sands of the post-pie loee lie leds. 
Immediately underneath lie marine deposits, rich with 
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varied groups of mollusco, corresponding to apccies UUW 
living on the sea-coast of Carolina, but also including two 
fossil species no longer to bo met with there, though 
common in the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indian 
aeaa. 

Here the pobeontology of the New World discloses to us 
types of a fauna pertaining to its latest transitional period, 
which serve to illustrate die marvellous contrast lx;tween 
its commencement and its closa Uni il the discovery of 
teeth of the megatherium in the post-pleioccnc bed of the 
Ashley River, remains of that extinct mammal had been 
found only in the state of Gvuigk, in North America, while 
the Mastodon QkioticUS aud Eiepkan primigemu# tire 
among the well-known fauna of the Canadian drift. Of 
those, some North American localities have furnished 
remains in remarkable profusion, but none more bo than the 
celebrated morass in Kentucky, known by its homely but 
expressive name of the Big-bone Liek, Tmbeihbnl in the 
blue clay r if r his ancient bog, entire skeletons, or di l u le d 
Ixmcs, of not less than one hundred mastodons aud twenty 
mammoths, have been found, besides remains of the 
rnegahmyx and other extinct quadrupeds. A magnificent 
skeleton of the Mastodon Ohiotietts t aow in the British 
Museum, was discovered, with teeth and bonus id many 
others, near the banks of La Pommc de Terre, a tributary' of 
the Osage River, Missouri; and there once more we seem 
to come upon contemporaneous traces of rmiu. "The 
bones/ 1 says Mantel!, who examined them in the presence of 
Me. Albert Koch, their discoverer, u were Embedded in a 
brown sandy deposit full of vegetable matter, with recog 
disable remains of the cypress, tropical enne, and swamp- 
moss, atoms of the palmetto, etc., and this was covered by 
beds of blue day and gravel to a thickness of about 15 feet. 
Mr. Koch states, and lie personally assured mo of the 
correctness of the statement, t ha t mi I ml inn Hint artt)#4tead 
was found beneath the leg-bones of this skeleton, and four 
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similar weapons wore imbetldixl in the same stratum, 
Bonw of the deductions of Mr. Koch were WtWYSganl . end 
Iwided to bring discredit on bis statement. But there 
appear to be no juBt grounds for doubting the mem facts. 

A full-sisal view of tie; large arrow-bead is given in 1 be 
Smithsonian Hoped of 187:1. Another, but more dubious 
account, preserved in tin; America" Journal oj Gurnee, 
describes the discovery in Missouri of the Iramvs ol a 

mammoth, with considerable portions of lbs skin, associated 
with stone apeardifisds, axes, and knives, under circumstances 
which suggest the idea that it liad been entangled in a bog, 
and there stoned to death and partially consumed try hre. 
ihieL contiguity of the works of man with those extract 
mammals wan,a us at least to be on our guard against any 
anpemUous rejection of indications of his ancient presence 
iu the New World as well as in the Old. 

Whether or not the mammoth and mastodon hod i 
contemporary with man, their remain* were objects> of 
sufficiently st riking magnitude to awaken the ennomty er u 
;,f I lit mum,. to-sil.lv Indian{ and tmlitmns were comn,™ 
among the aborigines rehitivetn their existence and destine 
tion. M. Fa bn, U French officer, informed Bnffott that the) 
., s ,-riltcd those bones to an animal which they named the 
pirt avr Bmp. Among the Shawnees, and otheraerathcru 
tribal tlic belief was current that tire mastodon once 
occupied the continent along with a race of giants «r 
corresponding proportions, and that loth parodied together 
bj the thunderbolts of the Great Spirit. Another Indian 
tradition of Virginia told that these monsttous <|U«dnipeds 
bad assembled together, and were .b-.troying the b.-rds or 
deer and hlaons, with the other anmuds created by tin 
Great Spirit for the use of His red children, when he slew 
them all with bis thunderliolts, excepting the b.g bull, who 
defiantly presented his enormous forehead to tho bolts, and 
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shook I hem off they fell; until, l icing lit length wounded, 

^ *'-> ^ 1C region of the great kike*, when.: lie is ru this 

day. 

The firafc notice iu an English scientific journal of the 
instil mammal is of the American drift furnishes such a 
counts q> art to the Shawnee traditiona of extinct giants as 
miglit^ teach n lesson to modem speculators in science; 
tvIlcd [r k Ijome Iu remembninc* that the difficulty now is 
to reconcile with preconceived taliefc the discovery of wm&a 
of human art alongside of their remains. In 1712, certain 
gigantic hones, which would now most probably be referred 
thii n ^todon p were found near Ofuveruek, in New 
Lng]and ; The famous Br. Increase Mather soon after 
communicated the discovery to the Boyd Society of 
>n 1 0111 ,U|< 1 J11 j 1 ^ struct in t he Ph dmoph ica t Tnt n met ion s 
tt y act orth his opinion oi lliis supposed confirmation of 

. existcn “ uf mcn of prodigious statute iu the nntediln- 
Vion world, as proved by the bones and teeth, which he 
I" '-'" l “particularly a tooth, which was a very 

a 5«? L d'liudci. w-dghing lour pounds end t!m>r j -f] narters, 
with n thigh bone seventeen feet long." 1 They were doul .t- 
less looked upon with no little satisfaction by Dr. Mather, 
“ a Bt T un 8 confirmation of the Mosaic record, that " there 
were gnmts in those days." To have doubted the New 
gam P dosupliLTij conclusions might have been even 
in [' 1 ■ |, bs ri r ' lU;l Theit than ttt bnlieve them now. Poadbly, 
after the lapse of another centuty and a half, some of our 
own confused minglmgBof religion, questions with scientific 
investigations wdl not seem less foolish than the antaiihi- 
Tiati giants of the New England divine. 

In dl that relates to the history of man in the New 
" we have over to reserve ourselves for further truth*. 

I here are languages of living tribe*, of which we have 
neither vocabulary nor grammar. There are nations of 
whose physn-al aspect we scarcely know anything; and 
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areas where it is i. moot point even now, whether the 
ancient dviliBfftfon nt cent nil Amcrinfc msi} !]Mr 11 
ii liviu- thing. The ossiferous caves uf England li*ve nuly 
revealed their wonders during the present century, and the 
works of art in the French drift lay concealed till our own 
din*. \Ye cannot, therefore, even guess what Americas 
disclosures will be. Discoveries in its oMiferous cavern* 
have already pointed to the same conclusions as those ■> 
Europe. A cabinet of the British Mw*Wn » Idled with 
fossil bones of mammalia, obtained by Dr. Land and 
M ClausBcn from limestone cavern* in the Bnutils, 
resembling the Wferetw cavea of Europe. The relics wvre 
imbedded in & reddish-coloured loam, covered over with a 
thick atalagmitic flooring; and along With them j} 
numerous lamia uf gel mm still inhabiting the continent, 
with shells of the large buUniu** a common terrestrial 
mollusc of South America, 

No clear line of demarcation can be traced here betwei-n 
the ere of the extinct carnivora and edentate, and those id 
existing species; and there is therefore no greater mis* of 
wonder than in the analogous examples of Europe, to learn 
that in the same detritus of those Brazilian eaves Dr, Lund 
found human skeleton* which believed to he coeval with 
Borne of the extinct mammalia. Nor have the hret dis¬ 
closures of works of art in the American drift still u> w 
made. I have in my possession tin imperfect Hint puJe 
(Y m l). to all amwarance us uuipiestimuihle u re he ol 
human art aw the most symmetrical of tW flared to tt 
si m 11 1 n' origin Dy the cxplomra of the French and E.mJidi 

dnh Z*X It was to m W ** * A tat* «* in¬ 

telligent Canadian* who found it at a depth of up*, 
of fourteen feet, among the redid grovel and goliBbearmg 
quart* of the Grincd Leads, in Katyas Ternary, while 
JnjW in digging for gold. In an alluvial bottom, in the 
Blue" Range of the Rocky Mountains, distant »verel 
hundred fit from a small stream called Clear Creek, a shaft 
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sunk, pruning through four feet of rich black hoO, ami 
bdow this, through upwards of ten feet of gravel, reddish 
ckty, and founded quarto Here the flint implement was 
found, and its unmistakably artificial origin so impressed 
the finder, that he secured it, and carefully noted the depth 
at which it kv. 

It ia difficult at present to test such chance evidence 
accurately. Ihc discovery of the palaeolithic implements 
oi Europe had been recorded upwards of half a century 
I►efone their true significance was rccogi j U i ■ 1 ; iv1 1 < i ■.■;h f lu: 
American explorer is on the look-out for similar disclosures, 
iiud ewtn’Gs at tunes a led lug as though tlie honour ttf his 
country Ls imperilled it he fail. It will he scon, moreover* 
Irom the narrative of a subsequent chapter, that the 
abundance of dint and stone implement a in the virgin soil 



o! the New World Is utmost marvellous. The discovery * 
therefore, of stray specimens in modern rivor-gntVels, the 
washings of gold-drift, or in any ftmavatioiis liable (o he 
affected by surface an 1 mixtures, must be viewed with the 
utmost caution. Several flint implements from the auri- 
lemua gravel of California were produced at the Paris 
Exposition <»f 1855. According to the geological survey 
of illiii'h^ for 18G0* the hones of the mastodon and other 
f>fsii mammals have liecu found in a bed of “ local drift" 
near Alton, underlying the Loess ; and at the name depth 
stone axes and Hint spear heads wore obtained. 1 

1 i-VyjJ. Amrrjr of IIUkJm, hy A- H. Wortlwii. vul L \k U, 
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But tuck disclosures of worked Hints or polished imple¬ 
ments of stone are east into the shade by the reputed > b- 
cotctt of kunan remains in the auriferous drift <>t California. 

Ln 1S5T Dr 0. t', Window produced u fragment o! a 

human skull found eighteen feet below the surface, m the 
“nav drift,” at Table Mountain, in connection with tin. 
bonis of the mastodon and fossil elephant A later dis¬ 
closure brought to light n complete human skull reported W 
have been discovered in auriferous grave!, umlcid) in h n 
successive lava formations. Professor V Intncy <dUr 
satisfying himself of the genuineness of the•discovery, [ 
duecd the skull at the Chicago meeting of the A“ n 
Aw«Mh» for the Advancement of Science, iu 1869, to the 

manifest delight of some who were 1™^“' " . ’ 

relegate American man to a remoter epoch than the H*t- 
folk of the Abbeville aud Amiens gravel drift. Mora 
recently a highly polished plummet of syenite, m the form of 
a double none perforated at one end, win. produced before 
the t Hdcaao Academy of Sciences, as an uuplemcn . o t ■ 
n depth tf thirty feet, in the drift gravel <d San J on.pim, 
California, liy some workmen engaged in dicing a wcU. It 
Ibis case also Professor Whitney appears W have Kid n 
hesitation in assigning it to the age of the fossil el [-bin 
and mastodon. It does u..t seem to t»ve Uvn ^no«l 
how much more probable it is that a highly “ “ 1 

implement like llto trail Joaquin plummet should la I ™u 
the surface, iu the process of eaeavation, and * U- P-h* 
older than the era of the Meacan conquest, than that 
It IB a choice specimen of post plemcene art. 

Much of thocvidencu hitherto adduced for tl.o annuity 
of the American man has a singularly modem aspecl, I he 
human skulls arc of the predominant Tndmn typo o' 

, , i , lV tlimicfli that need not surprise us. Dr. D slier 
pwaeat day, theugn ^ ton Hi 

t ttilv notes t us m the ease ol trii. smuuw 

Brl/il Cav^ to add ; -tfe ^deration may ~ 

the trouble of any further speculation on the modus tl.roug 
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'vlii(-f[ the New World become peopled from the Old ; for 
after turn tiig tairikwords the existence of a people nionu 
mentally into the very night of time, when wo find that 
they have also preserved the same type lurk to a remote, 
cwn to :i geological, period, there can be no necessity for 
going abroad to seek their origin;" 1 The question of this 
fancied American type will come under review hereafter. 
But on a par with this evidence are fragments of baskets 
Mid clay vessels submitted to the New Orleans Academy of 
Sciences in 1867, as contemporary with the elephant and 
oilier fossil mammals, the bonus of which were found in 
f hgging the same silt-pita in which the pottery and brisket- 
w urk were met with ; or a fragment of cane-matting pre- 
senti-d to flie Smithsonian Institution in tSG6 by 3Ir, J, 

J C1 ^ along with portions of tusks and teeth of the fossil 
elephant which lay above it, at a depth of thirteen feet in a 
Louisiana salt mine. Hutting, or basket-work, of split 
cane is ns common among the contents of southern 
Indian graves as fragments of pottery; and both may be 
reasonably suspected to cany with them evidence incon 
fiistent with any geological antiquity. 

Mr. fliaxlefl C. Jones notes a discovery of a more 
suggestive character, due also to the search for gold. In the 
state of Georgia the river Chattahoochee flows through an 
auriferous region of the Nacoochce valley* From time to 
time the gold-diggers have made extensive cut ting s, through 
the soil and underlying drift-gravel, down to the slate-rock 
upon which it rests. Luring one of these excavations, at a 
depth of some nine feet, intermingled with the gravel and 
boulders of the drift, three large flint implements were 
found, measuring between three nod four inches in length, 
and “ in material, mann er of construction, and appearance 
>o nearly resembling some of the rough socailed flint 
hatchet* belonging to the drift-type that, tiny might veiy 
readily be mistaken the one for the otkcrs. , ' !! With those 

E Typt* of MunklH d, p. 331. 3 tf tkt SmtArm Indiana, p. 203- 
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nitty not unfitly he dossed n large impU iu nt of homshme 
in tho collection of the Scotch AotujWUM*, oIttolB.nl 
bv me from a deafer in Indian enriotMea nt Lewistun m the 
State of New York, where it wee tai- to have found 
at a groat depth when siukiug u well. I to lonn, > 
common enough am,mg the implement. "< *■ ^ 
Mound-Builders, rarely, if ever, occurs on so largo a scale 
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in Europe, except among pahechthic remains. Ovoid d.*. 
of the same class .ttreel.nl the attention of the hmr. J. 
MacEnery in his early mploratiom of Kents avern, and 
haw anew he™ brought to light in the recent ays emtio 
researches there. Mr. Evans, figures one found there in 
186(5 u-v 3), somewhat smaller, and more ovoid in 
outline, but rf the same type. The Lewiston implement 
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b shown in Fig. 2„ It has lieen reduced to the present 
shape by comparatively few strokes; and »n the reverse 
side it appears eis if broken off by a final ill-directed blow* 
One edge is worn and fractured ns if by firequeut use. 
Unfortunately more minute information of the locality and 
the ciremnstaaieee attendant on its discovery could not 
3 .h^ obtained. lint even jf it Fat? regarded ns only ft. stray relic 
of Elio same class as those hereafter described among the 
um-ient 10 inoid de| nxsita of Wisconsin and Ohio, it possesses 
a novel interest from its discovery near the banks of the 




Niagara River, where no traces of the Mound-Builders or 
thn'ir arts occur. JWr + Evans permits me to introduce here 
the analogous example from Kent's Cavern. It h of grey 
i hurty (lint, and chipped on both faces with more than 
wonted care. I hough sturdier than the Lewiston imple- 
tto'iit, the difference is only about half an inch ; the larger 
ot the two being a little over five inches long. I have pur- 
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posely engraved the Lewiston disc 011 a Large Beale , °" 1ct 
B n «geat more dearly the proportions of tins eltiss of im¬ 
plements , and to show the clow analogy traoral.le between 
those of the American continent, and the European dis¬ 
closures of the river and enve drift, . 

Such, then, are some of the jndieationa which have teen 
assumed to point to the undent presence of man m the New 
World. If we estimate this hy liwtoncal, mid not by 
geological periods, whatever proofs »f his antiptnty 
Imw may supply will to found to accord with °th 
evidence; and especially with proofs urntshud 1>> th 
multitude of independent languages, at..! the diversity o 
types of race, ranging from the Arctic drde to 
IriUo. liut it would be rash to assume from the partial 
evidence yet obtained, that the juxtaposition of Hint arrow¬ 
heads with the mastodon of Missouri, the lottery with 
bones ami tusk of the sonic animal in the por plena. me » 
South Carolina, the human bones in toe rich ossiferous 
caverna of the Brazils, or the hint implements, and human 
remains recovered from Californian and other auriferous 
drifts, unquestionably prove the existence of man on the 
American continent contemporaneously With the fossil 

elephant or the mastodon. . , 

The proofs hitherto adduced have been at tost only 
aummstivo of further research. There is no question that 

Dr Lund visited that pKtrli.ui of B™ 21 ' '' L ' n m 

Rio ,w Velhaa and the Bio Parnopebn, with very m port 1 . 1 ,t. 
,,,Ontological results, lie there found a mountain ehsm 
S reek, alioutiding with »»d 

and from some of these csleareou- caves he recovered, not 
only the tones of nunwrons fossil matumala imbed, cd 
■ red earth hut also human tones wind 1 he pronounced to to 
fossil The remains included not only those of sloths and 
ZmdiUoa of gigantic size, but also cxrinet genera of 
moukev* all assumed to have 1>oen oontempomnea o( the 
Slvc mcn. But experience is teaching the pM- 
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logLst that the mere recovery of 1 tones or implements 
from the a;im(! cave is no proof of contemporaneity, A 
cave which hud been tilled with cave-earth and bone 
breccia, together with extinct animals of the period of the 
gfyjttodon raid the mytodon, may in a long subsequent 
em have become the shelter or the place of sepulture of 
Indians. 

Nearly fort}’ yearn have elapsed since Dr. Lund’s dis¬ 
covery. Since thou the lamented Agassis has visited 
Llrazil with valuable results to science ; hut no additional 
light has h&m thrown on the significance of the disclosures 
of this interest lug locality, fine important fact, however, 
haa not only been admitted, hut insisted upon. The 
urania ot the fotyiiI men of Jirazil betray no traces of 
approximation to that of t lie fo&?il monkey, but on the 
contrary differ in no respect from the predominant 
American Indian type; and the same has since been 
affirmed of a set of human skull* now in the Smithsonian 
collection, which were found inumated with stalagmite, in 
a limestone cave in Calaveras County, California. Their 
fossil character and extreme antiquity wore nt first assumed 
to he indisputable, f it this other respect they correspond 
with the Brazilian fossil remains Professor Jeffreys Wyman 
i > T" t '[' , .l "1 them that they present ij no pii-iiliai-itics fay 
which they could be distinguished from other crania of 
California/ 1 ' 

Hi re then might seem to foe additional proofs "that 
the general type of races inhabiting America id that incon¬ 
ceivably remote era was the same which prevailed id the 
period of the CoJumblau discovery ;' a and that, there¬ 
fore, Dr. Morton’s assumed uniform crania! type pertains 
to (lie American man from remotest geological time. There 
seems more reason, however, fur believing that tin 1 Calaveras 
have was a place of interment of the present: nice of 

1 IH157, [- 0)7. 
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Indiana ; and that its cumin are very modern compared 
ares with the fotsU ihn\» .d Guadeloupe. But the increas¬ 
ing evidence of the remote antiquity of the European mini 
has naturally suggested a revision of the evidence adduced 
in confirmation of hi* ancient presence in the New World. 

Sir Charles Lycll latterly regraded with greats favour 
tluin he had once done, the possible consistence of man 
with the mastodon, megalonyx, and other extinct species* 
mnoulicmeB of which, in the loam of the Mississippi valley, 
negr NaU lies, rt human pelvic bone was recovered, and made 
the basis of very comprehensive theories I it the delta of t he 
«iinc river, near New Orleans, a complete human skeleton n 
reported to have been found, buried at a depth ■ d 
feet* under the remains of four successive cypress fort^H ; 
E md this discovery furnished tho data from which Dr. 
linnet Howler has assigned to the human race an exist* 
once m the delta of the Mississippi 67,000 years ago.' 

Evidence of this exceptional nature requires to Lto used 
with modest caution. Antiquaries of Europe having found 
tobacco pipes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
iiloncfsido of pottery and other undoubted renimus of 
l:,.man art, have hastily antedated the use tobacco to 
classic times. 2 On equally good evidence it. might lie 
carried back to those of the mammoth as the discovery d 
a similar retie lew been recorded at a depth of many feet, 
in sinking a caul-pit at Misk, in Ayrshire. 

1 /'y^c P- 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE QUARRY. 

tmi yT.uiiiT—minn e.^K - ram h v fiw wrmiEit- fu*t iiwi, *aj*» - 
fLHT rm—purr Jttmns-nuca op riLJWtrnnr attt -Liffcw?- 

lath fleets — itjEifsn -.u.ii'ld PUSITti—Till ■HJ.WJTOa^TMa fttLOHAim 
PCDUJ 1 —l-alITia nr worked pusth—"G in.run al d kroarri — L 1 A,V»- 1 >hJ FT 

nurujiu iiki — i ll. 11.nTn\rir r isiun tu — cixci ss ATI tV'UJP-'n 1 >sr» — HOil -f ■ 
nmn iiniAH iHuLira —aihuiilus wmijuthil' aut -ntrr ihih.li—op 
rsiiriMutTfiw •• ri.INT Ksivts mMH>M Aim w.-hai'eiis-aimi"* Iirvn niWw 

—ULlHKHfiiL JtTOBMi—*t**EJti ASU LUMMKHtlUl—CXTETHH WlrtB-llWlH'J- 
I-O0ICU. TURVIB — SEHBHU IhlirLDEIia — mlSD L'Rr-MtMLVlEa — JTMJU Title 
arimiffBjsiF.H - iHBiwliotcyUj nytnai.ka — AxettST AXALftORS. 

If hi l it rudeness is to be accepted an the indication of the 
first artless efforts of muu ti t furnish him Hr If with tools, the 
investigator into primeval history may assume that in the 
rudest of the drift and cave implements he hies examples o! 
the most infantile oflbrts in the ind Retrial arts. He may 
even indulge the fancy that in the large, unshapely Hint 
implements recover©*t from oyriferous eaves imd alluvial 
deposit^ alongside of remains of the extinct fauna of a 
pukeolithie period so dissimilar to nny historical era, ho has 
traeod hia way back to the firht crude efforts of human art, 
if riot to the evolutionary dawn of n semi-rationrsl artificer. 
It is a significant fact that no such clumsy unshapdinesfl 
charactiirises the stone implements of the must degraded 
savage races, Examples may indeed he produced, selected 
for their rudeness, from among the implements of modem 
savages. Bat hunk men, Thdugonhins, Mincopjee, Aus¬ 
tralians, or whatever other race he lowest in the scale of 
humanity, each display ingenuity and skill in the mu mi- 
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facte re of some apeciiil tools or waipoiiiL Nor is it lew 
Worthy of note that the commoner implements and weapons 
of (liikt and atone recovered rroni ancient -Scandinavian, 
Gaulish, and British graves, from the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, Hie Danish shall-mounds, and other European 
depositories of prehistoric industrial art, are sc ireely distin- 
g uiah nl do fro in die Hint krlives, f sc rapere* lan m m i ,< I arrow 
heads, or the stone gauges, axes, jmd mauls, oi the lied 
Indians, or of the Islanders of the Pacific, Peculiar types 
do indeed occur; and the materials aUmnding in special 
localities, stick as the ubsidmn of Mexico, or the greenstone 
of Tasmania, give it specific character to the implements of 
some regions; hut, on the whole, tl JM arts ol ihc Ft ,| H | -“ 
periods of different races, however widely separated alike 
by space and time, present so many analogies that they 
seem to confirm the idea of certain instinctive operations of 
human ingenuity finding everywhere the same expression 
within the narrow range of non-tuetnU turgid art. Few facts, 
therefore, related to this brunch of the subject have im¬ 
pressed me more than the esscntuilly diverse types ebarec- 
toristic of the mosaic, and extremely rude implements of the 
caves and river-drift. They seem. to point to some mux- 
pluincd difference between the artificer of the Mammoth 
or Reindeer period, and clu j tool-nufiter ut Britain fi neolithic, 
cm, or the Indian savage of modern times, 

Buffiekut correspondence is traceable between the imple¬ 
ment of the cave-earth and the river-drift to assign them 
to the same era ; and so to justify us in testing its arts by 
their combined disclosures. The ossiferous cave of lb ham, 
which has recently Imcn subjected to an exhaustive scientific 
investigation, consists of a scries of galleries and passages 
in the Devonshire limestone. They are partly natural 
figure- and partly chamber* hollowed out by tin action of 
running water. Those have been refilled with gravel, red 
cave-earth, and layer* of sbdagmtte, which were in process 
of deposition while the uran* spdtpus, or great cave bear, 
vou 1, E 
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hi ill haunted their recesses, and when the reindeer was u 
native of the neighbouring region* rlmtigh visited from 
time to time by .man, Brixlmni cave had never been made 
his dwelling-place or workshop ; and so it has revealed only 
his rudest tools. OF these. Fi e, 4 in a rbiLiitcimsfcie example 
ul fi rode hiiiceotiti’ implement, which embodies within it--11 
mme very significant glimpses of the cm to which it belong*. 




I m- 1 —Brabum Li™ PQt&TupksiuaLt. lEvutn-j J. 

The great valleys wore excavated and refilled with the 
rolled gravel of the drift during the prolonged operations oi 
ice and floods* But it is here seen that the violence of the 
Goods extended even to the recedes of the caves. ibe 
implement has been broken into three pieces, evidently at 
the juried of the original filling up of the cava. One por- 
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tion was recovered buried in the cuve-earth ol the Hint- 
knde gallery; another fragment lay iaf apart, under three 
:md ft half feet of earth, in n neighbouring gallery : while a 
third portion baa escaped even the careful and ditcriminat- 
ing search filiali resulted in the renoveiy of those long- 
tliase voted fragments, It Iih to be borne in remembrance 

that every fragment of dint found in the cave-earth was 
preserved* whether showing trecis of human workmiitinhip 
or not Thirty-two fragments were dUoovMl in tdi; 
with an interval of nearly a month between the finding ot 
the firet and second portions of the implement Figured hero. 
A still longer period elapsed before it wits noticed that they 
fitted to '"I' 'her as parts of the sunns worked flint Most 
of the fragments so found have undergone great alLerat"mn in 
tindrstructure, a i til have Ijim n>me a 1 tsorl>£nt and brittle. IIow 
little chance, therefore, ia there that any delicately formed 
flint, tool should be recovered in the rolled gravel-beds 1 
But the comparatively virgin soil of the New World has 
examples of like primitive workmanship in reserve, to illus¬ 
trate the si gni ficance nf some of those amorphous flints 
which bear’ the evidence of art, ami yet seem almost too 
artless for any purpose of man, The valleys of the nhio 
and its tributaries have a *|w j ekil attraction as the sites of 
numerous earth-works and other remains of a prehistoric 
nice, known, from one prominent class of their structures, as 
the Mound-Build era. In more recent centuries, within the 
period of European intercourse with the New World, the 
Bilim; valleys have been occupied by warlike trilies the 
lied Indian race : and now that an industrious population 
friii* supplanted their ephemeral lodges with the cities and 
farmsteads of the Anglo-American settler, the traces e'en 
of the latest aborigines seem primitive as thus*? of Europe's 
neolithic era. During the summer of IS 74 L devoted pan t 
of the long vacation to sin inspection of some of the must 
remarkable earth-works and other ancient remains nf this 
interesting locality ; a ml among other objects‘illustrative of 
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its past history, I visited the Flint Rid mo, a BUiceous depict 
i if the carljoaLferouH ago, wind i extends through the State, 
from Newark to New Lexington, and has l*sen worked at 
various points to furnish materials for native implemeni ^ 
Here I had on opportunity of exploring the ancient pits 
from which it is assumed that the constructors of the 
gigantic earth-works of the neighbouring valleys procured 
the dint, or horn-stone, of which their weapons and implis- 
meats wera chiefly made. The point visited is on the 
summit of an undulating range of liilis about ten miles 
distant from the city of Newark and its remarkul>h; earth¬ 
works, hereafter described. At various points along the 
ridge, both there and in other parts of the State, numerous 
fumit' I -shaped pits occur, varying from four or five to fifteen 
feet deep ; and similar traces of mining may be seen in other 
localities, aa at Leven worth, about three hundred miles below 
Cincinnati, where the grey flint, or chert, aliounds, of which 
large implements arc chiefly made. The sloping sides of 
the pits are in many cases covered with the fractured flints, 
broken up, and partially shaped as if for purposes of mnnu- 
factum, There for the first time 1 looked upon true counter¬ 
parts of the drift implements m t and in the course of an hour 
or two hud no difficulty in procuring specimens closely re¬ 
peating many forms familiar among those common to the 
cave-earth and the drift-gravel of f rance and England. 

We arc apt to think of the old flint and stone-workera us 
merely picking up the chance materials suited to their 
simple craft But the use of Bint in the manufacture of 
sling-stones, arrow heads, and other missile weapons* as 
well as of nil ordinary household implements, and those ol 
war and the chase, involved a constant demand fur fresh 
m Lite rials, frequently procurable only from distant localities. 
It is what might be assumed* therefore, apart from any 
direct evidence, that a regular system of quarrying for Hint 
nodules beat fitted for the tool makers' art was pursued ; 
and Lkat a trade or barter in the raw material furnished 
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mipplto tribee remote from, the Hint-hearing *'hulk 'U 
gravel l^nt atao it appears from the interesting explora¬ 
tions of folotiel A. Lane Fox at Ciaalmry, near Worthing, 1 
and from those of the Rev. W. IIreeuwolJ, at Grimes 
Groves* near Brandon, in Norfolk, 1 that the Hint nodules, 
were not only quarried, but prepared on the spot ; so that 
the miner earned ofl with him, not :i mere load **f flint 
nodules, as the modern manufacturer might burden himself 
with the iron ore: but Hints of the required dimensions, 
roughly shaped for the final operation which was to fashion 
them into knives* sc ropers, arrow and lance-heads, hatchets, 
etc* Precisely the same process is manifest in tic- remains 
found in the pits of Flint Uidge, t^hio. Flakes or spawU, 
knives, scrapers, almond and lanceolate blocks, abound in 
the first crude stage of manufacture. In studying tlioso on 
the spot, 1 was strongly impressed by the similarity of many 
of them to the ruder implements, of the drift; and hence 
was led to surmise that iu tile latter also we have in many 
not the artless implements which fitly suggest a 
maker correspondingly deficient in even such skill and. 
reiumning as guides the modern tool-making savage; hut 
only ruddy-blocked flints, fresh from the quarry, nod in 
a condition least susceptible of injury in the violence to 
which the tool-bearing gravels have necessarily lieen sub 
looted May i( not by moreover, that in some of the richest 
deposits nf such worked Hints in the gravels of France and 
England, we have really the dispersed materials of such 
quarry accumulations, and not the at my implement "1 biui 
vidual hunters l In this wuy only can we satisfactorily 
account for the fact that such traces of primeval man are 
now successfully sought for on purely geological evidence., 
The urchEeolugist digs into the Celtic or Saxon barrow, and 
finds as his reward the implements and pottery of its 
builder. But English geologists, having determined the 
character of the tool-beating gravel of the French drift, 
1 4 rtftaubfffa, vuj. lilt JU as. 1 - Vj¥ - nl H - V‘ 4 lfl 
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have Bought for flint implements m corresponding English 
strata, as ihey ■would seek for the fossil slndla of the Bum' 
period, and with like sraccess. They have now been ob¬ 
tained in Suflblk, Bedford, Hartford, Kent, Middlesex, and 
Surrey. 1 So entirely indeed has the man of the drift passed 
out of the province of the archaeologist, that in Ifbjl Pro 
foas^jr Prestwich followed up hi* "notes on further dis¬ 
coveries of flint implements in boils of poBt-pleioceue gravel 
and clay,” with it list of forty-one locaMoa where gravel 
tmd day-pits* or gravel-beds occur, aa some of the places in 
the south of England where he thought flint implements 
might also by diligent search possibly be found, and sub 
sequent discoveries have continued his anticipations. 

It baa been felt by many as an element which in some 
degree detracted from the otherwise incontrovertible force 
of this accumulated proof, that where ihe wrought flints 
are discovered in situ, they occur in bed* of gravel and 
day abounding in tin wrought diuts in every stage of acci¬ 
dental fracture, and including many which the most expe 
ricnced nrchiedlogiat would hesitate whether to classify as 
of natural or artificial origin. But on the assumption of 
regular quarrying and working in the Hint-bearing strata, 
such traces of paleolithic art may 1*? expected to occur in 
the river gravels, os a geological formation in which the 
requisite material abounded; and which, moreover, in its 
latest reconstruction belongs to the river-valleys best adapted 
to be the habitat of post-glacial umn* They are. in fact, 
the localities to which the experience of the archseolpgist 
would direct him when in search of the traces of rude 
hunting and fishing tribes; but also they are the same 
m&mmaliferaUB strata to which the geologist turns when 
looking for remains illustrative of the extinct fauna of the 
post-glacial age. 

In ami around the pits of Flint Ridge, Ohio, are now to 
be seen the accumulated results of centuries of mining 

1 Juwrrt. fiw. Zrtwcf., VI* 1. svia, pp, 3GS j vol. rriii. p, IJ3, etc. 
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and quarrying, extending in all probability trmn the ern 
„f the Mound Buildup to the extinction of the Mknufl, 
Shawn iind other recent occupants of the Ohio valley. 
Swept by floods into the lower valleys, the xmidler frttg- 
ments would be broken up and disappear : and only ® Uf :h 
8pecimcDH would survive unchanged lift in the valley of the 
Somme have startled vrcluwlngitiU by thei r numbers : and 
tempted RceptirR to assign tbdr origin to n«ide.ilnl IW- 
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turn in Hie beds of gravel raid unwrongbt flints in who h 
they chiefly occur. In Fig- 6 a worked flint« «Jf™j P«*« 
U]1 in one of the pits on Flint Ridge, in Licking County, 
Ohio A small piece has been broken oS the ]" lLIlt “J 
recent ftnetare. 11= analogy to one familiar typ of drill, 
implements can scarcely admit of question. tin?, it »tu l« 
remembered, had never been ’-moved from the pH. »"d 
doubtless represents the material time roughly blocked out. 
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from which thy old artificer designed to fashion a finished 
tooL Another f 'lnunon type is shown in Fig* D, roughly 
chipped into the crude form of an almond-shaped blade* 
Some of the specimens acquired by me are weather stained 
from long exposure, and others discoloured and inittie; hut 
many of them exhibit little tmcea of the effect of time* It 
may lie doubted, indeed, if any of them can lie regarded aa 
of remote antiquity; though, doubtless, the ancient Mound 
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Builders derived the materials for their atone implements 
from this inexhaustible source; and specimens of the same 
eloa.3 el worked Ihn Is are frequently met with in the vicinity 
of the mounds, and even among their contents* Flint-flukes, 
and rudely fashioned knives and scrapers, are so common 
in the ploughed fields, that they are spoken of generally 
throughout bhio and Kentucky by the name of “spawls* ’ J 
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Itis difficult, indeed, to make n selection from the abundant 
watering illustrative of thia pwfc ol ihu»ubj^6t, 53ie supply 
<p| L dint, or its horn-stone and chert equivalents, was inex- 
bnustibie ; and its natural fracture and cleavage resulted m 
forma which frequently required little labour to COUWrt 
them into useful household implements. TbO » xumplea 
thus far figured were obtained directly from the Flint Ridge 
pits; but equally chariic teriatic s^cimens Ho intermingled 
with the finished ones find arrow-heads turned np by W 
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plough, or recovered from the mounds. In ■!" viniiipl.- 
timtrod here (Kin. 7). from tlu* original ploughed up fat Sharon 
Valley, Licking County. Ohio, in the vicinity of a large 
mound, the render cannot fail to recogiime tin analogy to a 
familiar class of implements of the drift, _ 

The Shawnces, who hist occupied the region now roterrcit 
to, were a numerous and warlike tribe, who m^fflug to 
Indian tradition had come from Heorgm utid West Florida 
into the Ohio Vatley. Cut they became involved in the 
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French wore, joined hi the famous conspiracy of routine 
in and were nearly exterm in: Lied in a battle fought 

within two miles of the city of Newark, To them must* no 
doubt, be ascribed many of the dint and atone implements 
so abundant in the neighbouring volleys us well m the par¬ 
tially worked Hints in the numerous pits along Flint Ridge 
Bu t 1 1 lo m a todul for t he iurgest imjj|e menta la h e re i t i.ex - 
haustible; and the natural lines of ctmcliohlal fracture equally 
controlled tlie workmanship of the Troglodyte of the Drift, 
and the most recent Shawnee or Chippewa arrow maker. 

In the great mounds which abound throughout the region 
watered L>y the Ohio and its tributanes, del icutely- 1 Wrought 
kHires and arrow-heads, prized axe-heads, plummets and 
hemispheres of heemafcito, elaborately carved pipes, and oven 
pins and 1 welkins of I none, lie buried along with the largest 
lanceolate and ov*d-slmi>e<l flints; or blocks of the same 
material, rough hewn, as brought from the pita. A general 
ami well founded idea prevails that the old ibuiin I dSujldrrs. 
and, in some eases also, lho modern Indians, were in the 
habit of making caches of flint-blocks, mi ns to protect the 
material from exposure to the atmosphere. The mod era 
English gun-Hint makers entertained the same idea, be¬ 
lieving that a certain amount of moisture } resent in the flint 
was necessary for working it with ease, and that it last this 
by long exposure. Proftfisot J. \V. Towe0, in his report of 
explorations of the Colorado of the West, made in 1373, 
thus describes the method pursued by the Colorado Indians 
in the manufacture of their stone implements; The ob¬ 
sidian, or other stone of which the implement is to lx? mads* 
is first selected hy breaking up linger masses of the rock, 
and choosing those which exhibit the fracture desired, and 
which are free of Haws; then these pieces are baked op 
steamed, perhaps I might Say annealed, hy placing them in 
dump earth covered with a brisk fire for twenty-four hours : 
then with sharp liffws they are still further broken into 
flakes approximating to tin shape and size desired. For the 
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mure complete fashioning of the implement n tool of horn, 
usually of I lie mountain sheep, hut some times of the deer 
,antelope, is used. The Hake of stone is held m one hood, 
placed on n little cushion made of uutuuucd skin ol some 
animal, to protect tho hand front the flakes which are to he 
shipped off, will with a sudden pressure of the hone-tool the 
proper shape is given. They acquire great skill in this, ant 
the art seems to be confined to but few pawns, whontanu 
factum them, and exchange them for other articles iNu 
doubt some of the simple bone implements h.nnd in the 
mounds were nsed for this purpose. 1 was shown '>'™n y, 
in Cincinnati, some well-made arrow-heads the work of 
Dr. H, H. 1 1iU, who informed me. that his sole lniplemen 

was the bone handle of a tooth-brush. 

Among the many interesting disclosures due to the re¬ 
searches of Messrs, &]uior nml Davis, was the discovery m 
a mound of " Clark’s Work,” one of the largest earthworks 
it, the Santa Valley, of tvhat may fairly be regarded ns a 
magazine of such flint-blocks, fresh as from the qunrry 
Monyof them are half a foot in length, but they vary i ^ 
aiae and shape. Out of an excavation six feet long b) four 
wide, nearly six hundred were taken. They lay regu at t 
St ickcd, edge-ways, in two layers, one above the other; and 
tl„. explorers estimated that the whole deposit might amount 
t„ four thousand discs of hornatonc, roughly prepared for 

future muttufaetunSi. „ , < * 

IfluekB of flint from ten to twelve indies in length. 

fashioned iu like manner into the nucleus of a lance or 
awnir-hcail, have occurred from time to time in Denmark, 
France, and Belgium ; and are to lie looked for elsewhere : 
since implements of flint are common in many lm-alities 
v 1,,-r-■ ihe material out of which they are l-hemd » 
wholly unknown. Those are rightly conjectured to be the 
tuw material, which, like pig iron, was thus ready to be 
turned to the special uses of the artificer. No doubt, by 
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barter and traffic in vartom ways, such material for tlic 
flint -workers of Europe's and America's different stone 
periods Tran disseminated from centres where native flint 
injciira; just as in the Inter copper and bronze periods of 
both continents the prized me tala were diffused through 
remote areas. Rut it is only iu localities where the flint 
abounds that implement*, or even blocks or nuclei, of the 
largest size am of common occurrence. Fig, 3 represents 
one ,,f the da&3 of smnHer rud>dy alia[>f J '1 flint i mplementa 
recovered from a large mound in the vicinity of Newark. 
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lt indicates, alike in the discoloration and the change of the 
dulli-d surface, rharaet eristic evidence* of considerable an¬ 
tiquity. Thus buried in the mounds, or scattered about 
in the furrows of every ploughed field* slender fliut- 
knives, or spuwls, with arrow-heads, axes, and other 
relics both of the Mound-Builders and their Indian suc¬ 
cessors, abound. Thu huge fOugh-Lewn block ol flint or 
horns tone takes its place its flttiugly beside the delicately 
finished implements, as the prized lump of un wrought 
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hmm&tite, the large pyrula, ui even 1 tie mass of copptr or 
galena Possibly they *cr* deposited in the sepulo md 
nuHjnd to furnish to the dead the mutemk from which 
to fashion implements adapted to the oew life on whieli 
ho was about to enter. More ptobnbly, however, they van 
laid there simply as part of the ordinary furnishings adapted 
to the daily experiences of life. But it the L’okBoiitfafc 
tool-maker fashioned anything akin to the more delicate 
implements, the «$dMfe»d# of diluvial and other geological 
changes have Left few and partial illustrations -d sndi 
finished handiwork of the Drift folk. Their cave dwellings 
did indeed admit, under specially favouring erreumstanees, 
of the oceasiomd preservation of bone implements, the 
smaller knives and Lances of Hint, and other combatively 
delicate objects used in indoor work ■ and the value oi these 
asillustrations of the habits and usages of the ancient Irog 
j , l ym can scarcely be exaggerated. But even those owe 
their preservation to processes akin to that which i pictured 
and dispersed the fragment* of the Brixham Cave imple¬ 
ment- and which, in the mom violent rearrangement of 

the river gravels, must have generally reduced ony carved 
bone or delicately worked flint, to indiBtingn.rimble frag¬ 
ments The exception a indeed arc exceedingly rare of 
finding in the gravel bodfl a single bone of any animal so 


small as man. . t c 

The caves also undoubtedly cmliody in tlie contents of 

their silt nnd stalagmite the industrial implements of a 
later i*riod than that of the river gravels; and, ■>«_m 'lie 
ease of Kent’s Cavern, even preserve the evidence of a sue- 

.-.-J,,!, ..f ... i uj'imt- bel.-ngm" l„ difriie't eras, and l' 1 ' ,,luiU >' 

to essentially diverse rates of WB01 B ut ,c 13 ““j? “ 

... ei:d inicreei that the oavo-drit dadn ew 

trai-es "f actual habitation, the refuse heaps of the Kitchen, 
the broken or stray 1‘*1b, anil even the flint corps hanuner- 
e tones and flint chips, which indicate the workshop of the 
ancient tool-maker. Mr. Evans figures hammer-stones of 
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various kinds, made of diverse pebbles and of chipped dint; 
and others from the French caves consist of flint-cores with 
the prominent surfaces worn round by their use as Iieituiuct- 
stones in the process of chipping the flint into the desired 
forms. Unu of this class of implements now in my posses¬ 
sion, of light grey flint, and bearing manifest traced of long 
use, was turned up in a ploughed field in Licking County, 
Ohio, Another example in my collect ion was presented 
to me by Mr, \V„ L Merrill, who picked it. up in the 
vicinity ol one of the pita on Flint Ridge, among the broken 
flakes and nodules which showed where the old flint miner 
had been at work. The cave deposits embedded nnimn] 
remains and human implements in part by the same pro¬ 
cesses which in neigh!touring river valleys were barring 
the works of man alongside of the bouse of the largest 
fossil mammalia, In the former, at times, the silting up 
was by a process sufficiently gentle to preserve un¬ 
harmed the minuter traces of the cave-dweller and his 
arts; but us a rule there have remained to us from 
that remote Pal loo technic; cm, only the larger and ruder 
implements, corresponding us it warn to the axe of the 
woodman, and the mattock or plough of the field labourer, 
which were alone capable of withst anding the violence of 
floods, and the like elements of geological reconstruction. 

Enough Survives to ns, from the disclosures of u different 
character iu the actual eavo-dwellings of the Mon of the 
Drift, to confirm the idea that we have as yet obtained a 
very partial glimpse of ifle arts of that remote dawn ; and 
that we may watch with interest every fresh rliiwiosure cat 
ciliated tota&n the wonder excited by the huge lanceolate 
or ovate worked flints of that era : rude enough at times to 
be ascribed to some irrational Caliban, rather than to a human 
artificer* It may perhaps be thought that I have yielded 
too ready credence to a fanciful analogy; but as 1 explored 
the deserted flint pita of the Shawnces, and the ancient 
quarry of the Ohio Mound-Builders, or picked up in the 
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furrows of their desecrated earthworks huge lmK-formed 
,ivato and spear-shaped blocks ol biimstatie akin to those 
of the European drift, it seemed to mu like a glimpse ui 
light illuminating the obscurity of that remote da™ 

The whole region of Ohio and Kentucky is rich in remains 
of the old flint-workers. In the Granville, the Cherry, 
Sharon, Hanover, and other valleys around Newark, in the 
vicinity of Dayton, and at Fort Ancient, in Warren County, 
Ohio, all of which I hml special facilities for exploring, as 
well a* in uurucious other locahtitHi throng] amt the Si;iie, 
flint mid stone implements abound, lot ineiiitiati l ex¬ 
amined large collections, chiefly obtained by searching along 
the banks of the Ohio ami its tributaries after the spring 
floods Occasionally fine specimens may be observed in 
nitu, projecting from the eroded bank, at a depth ot about 
twenty inches from tin- -surface ; but the greater number are 
picked up In the silt and gravel left by the fhUing river, 
while many inure must be buried in it* bed : 1,1 form, pet 
elnuice. u "subject of study for future generations, in the 
reconstructed river-valleys of u newer world. 1 heii numWr 
indeed is astonishing, in the contrast which the virgin soil of 
tsLi- New World thus presents to the rare traces of Europe > 
neolithic arts- One enthusiastic e<Jlector. Dr. Byrnes, ol ('in* 
einmUi, told me that his most successful gleaning had been 
at a point near the junction of the Little Miami and Ohio 
river* where in one day he found upwards of seventy stone 
implements of various kinds, exposed by the ice and spring 
floods, on the river hank* 

Muny uf the Unit implements are finished with exquisite 
ilelicaey, to the finest serrated edge; while, no doubt owing 
to the "abundiUi t material, they are ftoquently on a scale 
considerably surpassing those of the European neolithic 
period. In the collections of Hr. Hill, Dr Byrnes, and Mr. 
HoBca, of Cincinnati, l made drawings of flint-knives, spear- 
hoada,' and hoes, measuring nearly eleven inches in length. 
Fig. 9 shows an example of the latter implement, minced 
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to one third, linear measure It wsa found l.y l>r r Hill, 
on the river edge of the Ohio, near Smith hi ml* Kentucky, 
and fully illustrates the character of the Hint hue* The 
broad end has been worked to an edge, and is fractured 







from use ; while the narrow end 
terminates in a flat tmworked sur¬ 
face, shawiim the natural texture 
of the nodule from which it has 
l>ocn made* The same collections 
above referred to include spear- 
K,i dark liomatotie, from 
to 7 mches long, of which upwards 
of fifty were found on a farm in 
Casey County, Kentucky, On 
another farm in Jackson County* 
Indiana, the owner's cariosity was 
excited by the large size of two nr 
three spear-heads of dark grey 
homstone turned up by the plough ; 
and on digging down he found 
about ninety Stacked edgeways, 
one tier above Another. Speci¬ 
mens of them examined by me 
in different collections measured 
** 0-Fin.tRr^irtnnnkj t f roni to 5 i ue hea long, One 

of the smallest of them is figured here full size. Fig, 1 fh Along 
with some of these large spear-heads. Dr. 11 ill produced 
wvend beautifully finished leaf-shaped blades, chipped to a 
fine edge, measuring upwards of 5 inches long. They are 
worked in a pale grey homstone speckled with white* 
Twelve of these were ploughed up in a level between two 
large mounds* near Brookville, Indiana; and ten perfect* 
with numerous broken specimens of a rarer type of large 
arrow-head, equally well finished, were found in the vicinity 
of another mound* near Andersona Ferry, a few miles hnW 
Cincinnati The number of such implements in this regt 
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ik astonishing; alid Jivrpi.-mly the beauty of a piece of 
milky I|iurn' yellow chert, or pure rock crystal, appears 
| rl \ulvp stimulated the workman tu his utmost dexterity 
in the mimufaH tire of serrated, dictated, and eluljonvii tv 
linEslicil I Jatlen nf various form* 
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In the i-nHeel ions I have named, as well as in those 
Mr, C’lenoay and Mr. James uf l.'inrinuati, and ot Mr. 
.Merrin ami Mr, Shror k nf Newark, the examples of flint 
ansi atone implements number many hundred*. and would 
require a volume not less ample than Mr. John Javans * com* 
prebend ve monograph ot Thr Anctraf Stune [iitpirmevtt#, 
VOL. l F 
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Wt^ponHf mid Ornaments of (Jvotf ifntom, to illustrate 
their detuila. I ahull limit myself here to a few examples 
m ! ini ted from among thou? peculiar to the neolithic art of 
the New World which offer any suggestive hint relative tn 
the origin or use of objects already famili i,r to the nndtfeo- 
logist* Perforated teeth of lioars arid other animals occur 
among the mound relics; shelHieiuU are slid more abundant; 
bane and horn pins ami lunce-heada, and a peculiar rinse of 
stone implements, most frequently made of a striated, grey 
or blue shale, perforated with two or more holes, are nil of 
common occurrence, The chief varieties arc diown in the 
A ncient SI m t umeuts of the SI V.m&bpj>i 1 V/e y, Fig. WO, 
p. 2 ST, Some of them boar so near a resemblance to the 
bracers, or guards, found in British graves, and supposed 
to have boon worn on the left arm to protect it from the 
recoil of the string In the use of the haw, that I uni inclined 
to ascribe the same purpose to them. But others are curved 
at the edges, and frequently of too large a size for this 
purpose. The latter arc also occasionally formed of copper. 
One example of this class of implements, or personal decora- 
tion% obtifried from the Lockport mound, and now in tine 
|X>eseasion flf Mr Merrill, measures 5*30 by 3*80 inches., 

The frequent occurrence of drilled and perforated stone and 
shell implements, tubes, pipes, etc., accounts for the finding 
of a variety of nwla, or drills, mode of flint and stone. Not 
only perforated shed-gorgets, stone tablets or guards, plum¬ 
mets, und the like relics, but also beads, bears' teeth, and 
other pendants or personal ornaments of various lands, 
have been found in the mounds. They correspond to some 
extent to a class of perforated shell nnd hone implements 
met with in the ancient cave deposits of Franco and Eng¬ 
land ; and the dint awls or borers by which they were drilled 
have been recognised among the rarer objects of the neo¬ 
lithic period found in England, France, Denmark, and in 
the Swiss Lake-dwellings. 1 Figs. 11 1 12 are good examples 

1 *1 nciml $Urnr 1 ptfilfia*nfo of liritnin, p, OSU. 
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df two typos of aoch tools in ueo by the ancient tlint- 
workers of the Ohio V'alley. Fio. n was E- ■ tti j, 1 by it.^ 
present owner, Mr. J/lines Pierce, near Mayvitle, K un¬ 
tuck y. The square lnutt which forma the handle retains the 
natural &ha]H/ of the block of yellow chert of which it is 
made, while the chipped surfaces of the blade show the dark 
grey colour of the core. Fig, 12 is a larger nnd ruder 
example of the Hint drill, from the collection of Dr. Hill, 
of Cincinnati, probably designed to he attached to n 
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wooden haft, and used for operations on a larger wale. A 
more carefully finished small flint awl, with a neatly worked 
handle, Imt unfortunately broken at the [mint, was pre¬ 
sented to me by Mr. Merrin* of Newark, who picked it up 
in a liehl in that vicinity* A drill of a different kind i* 
shown in Fig. 13, also from the collection of Jh\ Hill. 
It is of diorite, and at tlio first glance might be taken for a 
stone arrow-head. Hut it is worn perfectly smooth along 
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iftwo edges, especially towards the point, evidently from 
continuous use in the perforation nf some hard substance* 
sli i '1j tw might result in the hollowing out of the IjowI of 
a atouu pipe: though such on instrument would He colled 
into use in many operations of the old flint-workers* 
Knives add razors of divers© forms, and some of them 
finished with great care, at times iti very fantastic ahapes, 
arc also of fro£pt$Ut occurrence, Their unusual shapes itre 
probably in part due to the chance fracture of the flint - 
flakes, specimens nf which abound in the pits on Flint 
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liidge, frequently requiring little manipulation t.■ convert 
them into cutting imptaments. Fig. 14 U a small knife nt 
this class, selected from several in the collection of Dr* 1F(IL 
It is made of yqllow chert, and has a keen cutting edge 
Hut there is; itotlu r chtsa of flint-knives not unfamiliar n> 
European a lv Ideologists, of which intcresting examples occur. 
A ffood American specimen of the llmt-earc, wuch as has 
been found iu Kent's Cavern, and elsewhere <>n British 
sites, and h common among the neolithic relics vi Den¬ 
mark, is now in my possession* It was picked up in the 
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Granville valley, Licking count y, QHo, not lUr from the 
nua; j\ 11 igut or Mound ; tllld shovt. the filCtl* lioni Vi 3ut h 
|fi Bg curved flakes liavo l>cen struck oil* Tko curved iornv 
whfeh the fluke naturally assumes fe frequently returned iu 
the finished implements, along with three lucet*, form- 
jug :lu acute triangular blude fl coining k> ft sharp Migi:. 
The Meiiran olmlian id ehuractcrifled hy the same fmc- 
mre; ami wine of the early Spanish writ era enlarge ou 
the foeune* of the edge of the obsidian m*o ra t m scarcely 
inferior to those of steel, though they speedily lose their 
edge. A good exempk nf the flint razor is shown in 
l’[g. lo, from the colleen on of Mr. Jarne* l hot of May- 
v iU Ci Kentucky, It ia one of the outer flakes of the core, 
coming to a good edge on the one side, and chipped to a 
broad heck. Fitted with a wooden haft, it would form a 
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convenient cutting implement for many purposes. It i* 
ehown here nearly 5-iitks of the original aisc* The imtural 
cleavage of the flint, thus Controlling the forma which the 

fractured nodules assume, has tended to Iwgcl attain dame* 
of implement* common to all the stone period* of which we 
have any trace* from I ho pairoolithic era of the drift and 
c ft vc men to that of the flint-worker* among savage tm«* ot 
. .ur own day* Horac-sliue* pcw>Hluiped, oval, dkeotdaJ, and 
other seraperfl ulwuud among th^ nioiv familiar imple¬ 
ment® of the old Aim-mii flint-worker*, reproducing all 
the forms common t« the early stone period* of Eurobond 
which have liecn minutely illustrated by Mr. Eves ns, But 
there is another typo of scraper, of a more finished chunieter, 

1 Sim? ImpirmfBtr off tirvai fir Jaw, ff. -70-2T7, 
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w 1 1 i l‘1l freque 31 tly occurs among A men cm l fi hit i i n pk-i am t ts, 
of which I nm Dot aware that any example Iiei.h hitherto been 
Doted in Europe. In its more common form it might tie mis¬ 
taken ut l lie first gta.net: for a broken arrow-head. But the 

■B 

repeated oecnrxtmee of exnmplcs of this type, with the well- 
fiuLdted edge invariably inclining, with a curve, to the one 
side, leaves no room for doubt as to ita purpose its a scraper, 
designed to be fastened to a haft, and used for fashioning 
ueodles, bodkins, lance-hemls, and other implements of ivory, 
Ikjiic, or hom. This type ts shown in Fig, 10, picked up 
in the Dfiighljourluwnl of Newark. Fig. 3 7 is another com 
mm form, with like edge wrought to one side, bnt with 
slighter curve, or inclination otherwise to tike side. Both < d 
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these are figured the full size ; hnt many specimens occur of 
huger sizes, ami varying curves of the blade, from a king 
horse-shoo to a broad crescent diapc. There nr® also 
arrow-heads of analogous forma, but with no curve in the 
Made. Similar arrowdmads are now made by the Hluckfeet 
Indians out of iron hoops obtained from the Hudson Hay 
fur traders, and it is said that with those a skilful marks¬ 
man will behead a bird on the wing. Others of the rarer 
forms of Hint implements include foliated, flamboyant, or 
fantastical]y-shaj>cd arrow-heads, and the like implements, of 
which .a m exam | ib is shown in Fig. IS, and fur which it is 
ilifiicult to assign any specific use. Some of them, indeed, 
look like the sports of an ingenious workman tempted by 
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chance forms of the fractured Hint to try his hand nt fioni‘' 
fanciful knife. arrow-head, or other implement of unwonted 
design. 

] bscoidu] stones, somewhat varying in form and urc 
common in the valley of the Ohio, mid throughout the 
Southern States, Hessrn. Senior and Davis figure two 
examples found by them along with 
an unusually rich deposit of eiliednt? 
relies, including several coiled ser¬ 
pents curved in atone, and carefully 
enveloped iu sheet mien and cupper, 
under a mound within the great earth¬ 
work of Puiuts Creek, The iliscoidnl 
atones found there are made of si 
very dense ferruginous stone, of a 
dark brown ground intorsperaed with 
Hpeeks of yellow mica. Others are 
of granite, porphyry, jasper, green¬ 
stone, and quartz, sometimes with concave surfaces, or 
perforated with a funnel-shaped hollow on either aide; 
Put always of a hard atone, and highly polished. One 
fine specimen in the collection of Dr. Byrnes fa of 
polished uovamiite, and another of quartz. The largest, 
ure about six inches in diameter, and me generally finished 
with great symmetry. There ia no doubt that such im¬ 
plements were employed among the Southern Indian*, 
subsequent to their lieing visited by Europeans, in certain 
favourite games. Adair describes their use; and nddft that 
they were so highly valued “that they were kept with the 
strictest religious can from one generation to another ; and 
were exempted from being buried Wilt the dead. It 
iiiav lie that in some of them we have implements used in 
the games which formed a proiniueni part ui the sacred 
festivities, lor which it is assumed l hut the great geometrical 
cart U w arks w < re const met id. 1 ndeod t he j m : rfect fly mmet ry 
of form in the majority of this class of relics seems to 
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; l i ■ i i. i«. 1 with 1 h I ■ id( ,i nf their having 1J ■ ■ I l hidjiouvd l .■ y tin 
ruen who have left such gigantic memorials of their regard 
for geometrical configuration. Urn? perforated discoidlal 
stone, of polished gram to, which I examined at Cincinmiri, 
waa <lug u[j fry Dr. J. 11. Hunt, within a large earthwork at 
Clews, near the great Miami River; and another in the 
possession of Dr. By rues was found ml the vicinity of one 
of the great mounds on the Ohio. 

Among the rarer stone implement-n which occur among 
the relics of Europe's neolithic arts are certain objects 
which, though of small size, otherwisi j au closely resemble 
the most highly finished turning hammers that they have 
bean generally designated hum in er-stoncs, A more careful 
and discri mi Lulling study of them, however, has led to the 
assignment of them to a totally ditfi-rHut purpose. An 
example found near Arableside, Westmoreland, and figured 
in the Ar<:hmA<><jt.cal Journal 1 ahutva a well finished ovoid 
implement of stone, with n deep groove round the middle. 
Others have been repeatedly found in the neighbourhood of 
the English lakes, as well m in other localities ; and bb they 
show no traces of being buttered or worn from use in ham¬ 
mering, and are frequently made of sandstone or other 
material unsuited for such a purpose, they are now generally 
regarded as sinkers for nets or hailing lines. Objects of 
nearly similar form, but most frequently made of diorite, 
granite, or other equally hard reeks, occur among the 
stone Implements of the Ohio Valley. Many of them 
measure from 3 to 4 inches long. Rut while in them uDo 

the absence of my marks of ulim.o. . battering serves to 

show that they were not used as hammers, a hard and heavy 
material appwu- to have been preferred i: mi*true 

tkrn. Hence it has been surmised that they were the 
weights attached to a hunting thong, or lasso ; though they 
would equally nerve as sinkers for the fisherman s nets. 
One of them, from i» muimd in Kentucky, h shown in 

* Aixh‘?<ii, /tijtrn., Tii] i, [i. tt-t. 
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Fig- ID. I1 ia (pf gramto, imJ careftilly finiabed, but u JiunI 
siliceous eofterution si on eend has resisted tbe efforts o£the 
workman to seduce it to perfect aymim-hy. The attempt 
to determine the uses for which implement# were mode, 
under dmumstances wi wholly diflcreul from eveiyllung 
wt* Lire familiar with, is at best guesswork. tint it seems 
unlikely that so mindi labour ami skill would lie expanded 
in fashioning such intractable material into eynimetncal 
,-Lu|*e for u mere nut-sinker, In the collect imi ui Mr* 
Merlin in a large implement of tbe same form, weighing 
fully eighteen pounds. It was found on the Bite of the 
LoJkport Mound, nl Newark, along with numerous other 
atone, shell, mica, and copper relies. Its Hire and weight at 
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<mcosuggest the idea of its two as a miners maul; hut it L- 
mnile of sntutetone, and retotua no traces of use as a hammer, 
it is equally inapplicable for the hunter's lasso and the 
fisher s net; and if designed for a weight, mm* have Uup 
for some very different purpose, 

Among varinus novel relies of the Ohio Valley which 
attracted my notice from their resemblance to others familiar 
to European ardhieologiats, was u of cupped atones, 
very abundant in many localities. In 180 7 Sir James V 
Simpson published an elaborate «nd nearly exhaustive die 
quisition on ** Archaic atones and mcks in Scotland, Eng' 
larol and other countries; ” and about the same time 
Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, undertook the illusion 
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tion of the same idnaa of relics in his own district. The 
work was projected on a Jurgen scale, and did not appear 
till after his death, when a large impend folio was produced, 

\ :rit.j r 1 i.l h tCfVtft i Mot'fcifUf$ ff a & und jjt (fm Uitunly of 

+^ u atitt.'I'ffintlf A rgyleshuv., itv." The ■diiLpbst [V|i-- , 

tins class of archaic Bculpturings onskt of round ed depres¬ 
sion^ or "cups/ - fanned in the surface of rocks and standing- 
.stones, and varying from 1 to 3 inches in diameter* Those 
itre scattered irregularly over the surface. But another 
da** fa is the cups murounded by concentric rings, and with 
duos leading from one group to another, with so much 
apparent system as to have suggested the idea of their 
fa.mg specimens of primitive chorogrophy, not unlike the 
delineations which I have seen made by an Indian on a bit 
of birch-bark, in order to indicate the geography of a 
locality. They have, hi fact, been supposed to bo maps, 
whether of the Celtic Britons, or of some older people^ and 
tore present the chief towns, or intrenched strongholds, and 
neighbouring villages or encampment^ with the roads lead¬ 
ing from one to another, But while tile cup-like hollows 
constitute thdr main features, the accompanying linear 
nmrks vary sufficiently to oftord antiquarian fancy and 
conjecture ample scope in aligning their origin or use. 
They have accordingly been described as Dmid- 

ical, Mb fame ; M originating in the worship of 1kud, or of 
the Persian Sun-god ; as the Wood-focuses of Druid altera ■ 
embbrne of female Liugam worship; Saltern* twtiono- 
mical devices; or as in some way or other recognisable as 
possessing a sacred or religious character. 

Attention had not been long directed to the cup sculp 
Uirings in Britain, when Professor Nilsson reported their 
occurrence on Scandinavian stun clingstones; Dr. Keller 
magnified their presence on the rocks and builders of 
Switzerland ; and now it appears that they arc no less 
common in Ohio ami Kentucky, and extend southward into 
Georgia and other slates of the Gulf Fig, 20 represents a 
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cupped Kami stone block oil the lmnks of the Ohio, a link' 

.. C iru-mnati. Others, much larger, were described to 
mi’ by Dr. Hill. One tiWe May villa hna thirty-nine cups, 
and another, do** to the river's ljonk, eighty of the *vmti 
characteristic hollows, with other linear usul circular carv¬ 
ings. Mr, Charles C. Jones figures, in life Antiquities of 
the Southern Indiana, :l sculptured boulder of fine graine 1 
granite in Forayth county, Georgia, which in more than one 
respect is the precise counterpart of ancient British ring and 
•■up sculp tarings. Like the enp-stone of the Lonuingr-n 



Cromlech, the Old Bewick block described by Sn J. V 
Simpson, and the Lancreaae Cromlech in the Channc 
Mauds: the Georgia ladder has a row of cup ; or dialled 
holes, running along one side, while its surface tt indented 

with cup-liko hollows from a half .. i ^ of an 

ML. h deep, with concentric rings and connecting lines closely 
resembling the aculptiiringB cm some of tho ancient ^coltish 
stones. Ill Georgia they are assumed to be the work of the 
1 JherokeCS; but Mr. Jones adds; " No interpretation of lli 
figures has been offered, nor is it known by whom or for 
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wlmt [ itia-| they were muded' 1 Hut k&idra the large ruck 
mriptures, numerous small atones f.tcetir in the ploughed 
fields with, similar cups wrung] jI in therm. They hit umsth 
v? nmgb-gtamed sa i j d.slant, frequently with several hole- 
irregularly disposal on more than out surface ; u&l closely 
cor responding to examples figured I.y ] >r. Keller, some of 
which w ere procured from the bkeniwellingH of Nt-uduUd, 
\ gathered seveml specimens., and could have obtained many 
"ii Uluo farms, including both tin Htnontljly hollowed 
cupflj from one to two and a half indies in diameter, and 
those wLucre the hollow is roughly picked out, or only 
partially worn into 11 smoothly rounded cup. Smile of 
those extimpies were found in neighbouring fields, while 
engaged in excavating the Evans Mound, in Sharon Valley, 
near Newark, where also I obtained both polished axes and 
mtillers. The cupjied stones were of a coarse-grained an rid 
stem 1 , with tin? depressions occurring irregularly on both 
sides* and occasionally so dose us to run into eun.-1i other. 
Into these the rounded ends of the atone axes and pestles 
fitted, and the two elnsaeaof objects Heemcd rcimplementa of 
each other. Here was the roughly picked hollow, gradually 
worn into a smooth rounded depression, in the process, us I 
conceive, of grinding the crick of stone ams, mai^-cmdieffs, 
praties, and the like ini plena.‘tils, some of which fitted exactly 
hdo the cups,. As the hollow gradually wore too large, n 
new one was made. The edges of the smaller cup-stones 
also frequently show evidence of their use in grinding down 
the surfaces of such stone implements, Such, however, Is 
not the theory whid l finds favour in the Ohio Valley, There 
the hickory, or native walnut, abounds, with its hard shell, 
defying all ordinary efforts to reach the tempting kernel 
Hut the toy* have learned to hunt up u capped stone, and 
placing the nut in its hollow, it is fractured at a blow with 
another stone, and its contents secured. Hence such 
objects are called nut stones ; and Mr. f T . (\ Jones, in his 

1 A oj‘ /Jit Swthcrn Inth-wr, p 
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Antiquities of Southern Indiana, has adopted bnth tin* 
name and the idea implied in it, in spite nf the m-currencc 
of the- Hnme flips or depressions ou n.K;ksi and boulders &ltn- 
inapplicable for stidi a purpose, 1 
Whnttfter ion)' have been tin; purpose <A the rapped 
atonea, they were not unknown to the ancient Mound- 
Builder*. Mesara, Squior :md Da via state that “in opening 
line of the mounds a block of compact fifla^ne w m dis¬ 
covered, in which were several circular depressions, in all 
respwsts resembling those in the work-bloika *>f copper- 
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smiths in which plates of metal nru hauuntml to give them 
mnvexity." These imoniingly they •»««• *° **** '•*? 

the mmiliIs in which the Copper bosw**nr1 djiirawere fi.rim-il, 

„f which numerous cmmipl-* ■«** I “ i,iu , ’ l * ,,mod fru,n lhr ' 


" X hi-'lily ehameteristic example rtf what mav not inaptly 
la-atrial o neolithic grindstone was ti-uii'l near fronton, 
Ohio in the summer of 18T-1. It is a Urge sandstone 
Wiih’ier, as shown in % 21, BOvrred with cup*, nr pits; 

l tbr M.mrirrn /niffov* J'p. H'l-'i 
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Mid also, ns will Iw seen* with long grooves, which s tifHlc n pj 
[jmve its use oa a atone for shaping ami polishing tools. 
IIih atl'l' conQrmalh>n to the probable origin of the cups 
from a like cause. Since i drew attention to the subject, 
I have lieen in formed of the discovery of numerous similarly 
indented and grooved rocks along the shores of the Ohio 
fiver, including aomc of the hard granite, or L&ureutian 
i Moulders but grit ty sandstone rocks appear to have been 
preferred. 

The suppoHlmn that the cup^ on large Iwuldera and small 
sandstone grinders may alike Iw referred to the manipu¬ 
lations of the stone tool-maker, leaves the more elaborate 
accompaniments of concentric Hugs and linear devices un 
accounted for; though it seems to me less improbable that 
Ihesc additions—which are thus found among other traces of 
the Chemkees and Shawnees nf the new world, as well tss 
nmit] the remains of Europe's prehistoric races,—muv 1 h 3 mi 
more than supplements of an idle fancy added to the hollows 
which originated in the needful grinding of flint, and stone 
implements into their required forms, than that they are 
mysterious re I i gious ayra bob. Yet 1 1 lore is a f; iseinat i ■ . n in 
the idea that they are If arehamlogierd enigmasPiicenieion, 
Mithmici, Sabean, nr Pnridica]; “lapidary hieraglyphics and 
symbols, as Kir d, Y. Simpson assume^ “ the k y to whose 
mysterious import has been lost, and probably may never 
1e regained.” 1 "They are," be again says, " too decidedly 
things of the post* for even the most traditional of human 
niees to have retained the slightest recollection of them ;” 
aii'L :ls in his attempt, to determine the race to which to 
rcfei (hem he billows up the glimpses of their occurrence 
heyond the British Isles, he asks: ‘‘Are they common In 
countries which the (.-eltic race never reached? still more, 
are they to he found in the hinds of the Lap, Finlander, nr 
Basque, which apparently neither the Celt nor any other 
Aryan ever occupied 1 Do they appear in Asia within the 

1 Anbvk SmtpttithigM, p 92. 
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lxmuds of the Aryan or Semitic races ' Or ran they be 
traced' in Africa, or in any localities Mouging to <1 t- 
Kami tic branches of mankind I Jv> they exist upon the 
stones or rocks of America or Polynesia V' x If niy theory 
ia correct r tlicv miry be looked for in all. It is with tender 
memories of a dearly valued friend tin at 1 render I he li'^piaise, 

1 1 ail siiilisculptured eups do exist upon the atones and rocka 
Q f A Tii erica, and amply jn ii fy the reference of thflfie of the 
Old World to Europe's neolithic ago, when the men of its. 
polished stone period wort: grinding and linking into per¬ 
fected form the most priicd relics of their lolwrious nit. 

The explanation thus derived from tin- traces of America's 
native savage arts* in possible elucidation of ti class of 
archaic European sculptures which have Ik.‘cii made the 
subject of such learned speculation and research, may «em 
too artless to be substituted for theories of religious sym¬ 
bolism or rites of worship. But the ancient evidences 
of art id tic labour in either hemisphere accord with the idea 
that maids earliest arts were of the most practical kind. He 
did, indeed, find leisure to ornament the tools designed for 
common uses * and gave play to his imitat ive faculty in 
drawings and carvings which Answered no other end than 
the pleasure the draughtsman in all Ages has derived fmm 
1 1,i- manifestation of his skill in the arts. But. the grafting 
of recondite theories of symUdism and ritualistic devices 
citlicr on such delineations, or on the simph r evidences of his 
handiwork* is apt to lead ns astray into f; me I fill nnd pro- 
lit less R.jHHiuIutions, wholly apart from the true sign ill cm iee 
of such traces of primitive mechanical ingenuity m r, ^ |,J d 
the presence of man even on the skirts of ancient glaciers* 
and among the drift-gravels* of Europe s post-pick icon e 

dawn. 
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BONE AST) IVORV WORKERS 
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i rifAXCE—rmr-ouClAL miy-«niNniitrti, HWP-trmv ),itetj.tsl’- 

tt'al riMi-tTioniri fir vatfst nwio tvnut i34iivi*G-uiti- 
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an ell OfljrAJP3PT1—AMRmnAff anw XcnnrD* a 

ntULl. rTllllUXClf — TOHtfTA *TAXPAHD OV VAMri_ 

Tile nearest: type which we can now conceive of to (lie 
Drift-Folk of Europe^ pifit-gkcial ora 1 s the Esquimaus. 
It ift even possible that, like them, they may liave oecu- 
]lied winter snow-huts; and only retreated to their eave- 
dwellings during the brief heat of a semi-are tie summer. 
Among a people so situated tilt 1 industrial arts are caJlol 
into utmost requisition* alike for clothing iiini tools; ami 
Him sjinp|est experience of the hunter dm'eta him to ;h- 
produee of tin- chase for the most, easy supply of both. 
The pointed horn of the dcur furnishes the ready- made dag¬ 
ger, kmae-hend* and hiupoou ; the inciaor tooth of the huger 
rodents supplies n mare delicately edged chisel than primi¬ 
tive art could devise; and the very process of fracturing 
the lames of the linger mammalia in order to obtain the 
priced marrow* produces the splinters and pointed fragments 
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which HQ easy manipulation converts into 1 xxUdns, hair-pins, 
eiihI needles The ivory of walrus narwhal, or elephant is 
more readily wrought into many desirable forms, and it* less 
liable to fracture, than the intractable Mini or stone; and 
nil those matcrnib s i tv abundant in the most rigorous winters, 
when flint anrl stone are sealed up under (lie frozen soiL 
Tools anti weapons of hems and ivory may therefore lie 
Assumed to have preceded all but the rudest stone imple¬ 
ments; and although, owing to the indestructible nature of 
their materia I. it is from the latter that out Mens of earliest 
post-glacial art arc chiefly derived, enough mm lwen found 
in con temporary cave-deposits to confirm this inference 
from the analogous hyperborean arts of our own day, 

Flint, indued* though so widely used as the primii'v 
tool -maker's mat eriah is unknown in many loculi lies. We 
are familiar with region* at the present time, where man 
not only subsists, but supplies himself with implements and 
weapons adapted to his need, though neither flint nor stone 
is available. This fact has been practically ignored in the 
accepted terminology of tlic science. As now reduced to 
system, it proceeds in retrospective order thus :—Historic, 
pt ehistMie, neolithic, palaeolithic, with n possible protolithic 
peri cm 1 of still older geological epochs. An awkward mis* 
iiomtir inevitably results from tins assumption of stone as 
the sole basis of primitive art : its where the [in hvn]ngi*t 
speaks of palmolitliic bone implements, or neolithic potteiy, 
1 have the'ivh -m substituted here the more comprehensive 
ternnH pakeo technic and neotochme. They suffice equally for 
the classification of implements and personal ornaments of 
flint, atone, tame, ivory, or even of metal i as in the neotethnic 
gold and bronze work ; mid aim for tliow made from marine 
sheik Many of t b e la£ t er b nvc been recovered under eiren m- 
st&nces which estnbliah their claim to l*o classed with other 
examples of primitive art; and even find illustration among 
I }ji h mrer disclosures of the ancient cave-drift. In the great. 
Areihipdtogo of the Caribbean Sea, as well m in whb k 
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scattered islands of the Pacific Ocean* tin. 3 primeval stage of 
native art might indeed lie mote correctly designated a shell 
period; for until their discovery by Europeans, the large shell* 
which the molluscn of the neighbouring oceans produce in 
great abundance* furnished to the native artificers the most 
convenient and easily wrought material. For the niiti v p »r j a of 
the coral islands of the Pacific especially, marine shells sup 
plied the want not only of copper and iron, but of Hint 
and stone; and left them at little disadvantage when com¬ 
pared, for example, with the Indians of the copper regions 
of Lake Superior. 

Alike in the ivory and bom: carvings of the modern 
E^pnioflux, and in the rare hut invaluable evidences of pri¬ 
mitive art famished by those of the ancient Cave-Folk of the 
Dordogne and other oldest human dwellings, it is seen how 
favourable such easily wrought material was to the develop¬ 
ment of a mechanical skill and artistic ingenuity such as must 
have Iain dormant had the primitive artificers been wholly 
limited to Hint and stone. The same result is traceable, 
though in a Jess degree, to the analogous material of tin: 
Islanders' shell-period* But implements and ornaments made 
of marine shells have a further interest from the evidence 
they occasionally afford of distant traffic, or interchange of 
foreign commodities. 

Tools of horn, lwne, and ivory possess a value of another 
kind. With them, as on a common ground, the pidpeonto- 
legist and the archmolagist meet anil dete rmin e the relative 
ages of the primitive artist and his materials. In the Gla¬ 
morganshire cavern at Favihmd Dr. Buckbmd found the 
skull of a mammoth, or other fossil prolan jdian, and beside 
it the remains of cylindrical tods and arm lata made from its 
ivory. In the famous Aurigaac cave, on the northern ajojui 
of the Pyrenees, were arrows and other implements uf rein¬ 
deer horn, a bodkin fashioned out of the horn of the roedeer, 
and u tusk of the nm££ perforated and carved in 

imitation of the head of a bird. The Dordogne eaves in 
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likti manner reveal the natives of Southern France in its old 
post-glacial cm, hunting the aurochs and reindeer, nnd 
fashioning their harm and 3 tones into lances, Imdkims needles, 
etiihs. ceremonial or official batons* and Other implements of 
varied purpose and design. Among the prehistoric re¬ 
mains of Oaithnes^ which rewntded the efr j dorat iofifl of 
Mr. fcmunel Lniug in the mounds at KeLss, were numerous 
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implements miule from the horns and bones of the reindeer, 
red-doer* os* horse, :uid whale. Some of them are of the 
rudest character; and all indicate a condition of life akin to 
that of the tribes of the Labrador, or (he Alaska cntist at 
tho present da)\ Fig. 22 is a spatula roughly formed from 
the bone of m os ; unless, m Mr. «To»ph Anderson ha?; sug¬ 
gested, it bo the first stage in the ptoees* of fabricating a 
comb, of the type shown in Figs. 23, 21. The latter, found 
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:tC Burglinr, in Orkney* i« it precise counterpart of the long- 
handled combs still in use by the Esquimaux for separating 
the sinew thready which supply them with one imjiorUmt 
resource in making their clothing. Those holies point b.> times 
when the fauna differed even more than the men nf this ern 
from those of the preheat <d n y. In the mounds of the Ohin 
Valley, on the other hand* the bone implements and animal 
remains appear to he referable to existing npecies; and so 
supply evidence in contradiction of I he extreme antiquity 
assigned by some to the mounds and tlieir builders, One 
special value of primitive tools of horn, bone, and ivory k 
thus manifest They embody glimpses of truth in relation to 
climate, native fauna, culinary |>mctices* uim! special objects 
of the chose; a in l to tins easily worked material we owe 
disclosures of an rest hetic faculty, and of artistic capabilities 
pertaining to the Troglodytes of the Dordogne, to whom, 
but for such evidence, might, and probably would have Ixsen 
assigned a rank in humanity as far below the standard of the 
modem savage ns the Patagonian or Australian falls short 
of that of the average European of our own d a \\ 

The artificial origin of many of the rudest nf (he worked 
drift-Hints has been challenged, But of ike human work- 
miinsldp of the large flint implement found alongside of the 
bones of a fossil elephant in the quaternary gravels of the 
London basin, near Grays Inn Lane; or of the Fpear-heada 
which lay under similar fossil bones in the drift of the valley 
of flic Wavcney, nt Home, in Suffolk* no doubt hits ever Iwen 
suggested. Both were discovered upwards of a century before 
the idea of man’s contemporaneous existence with the mam¬ 
mals ot the drift had been mooted ; but if such specimens 
of his art arc to I*e made the sole test of human capacity in 
that primeval era, they might justify the idea of some lower 
Typo even than the wretched Patagonian or Australian. 
But contcmpriraty cave deposits cheek our conclusions from 
such partial evidence; and suggest that in those rudest 
specimen#! of paheolithic art we have only the most inde- 
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^tractable relics of an epoch by no means destitute of iuvr il- 
tive ingenuity or artistic skiiL 
AH the cave deposits referred to were with 

htmiftn remains- In tlie LdahiorgaUnliire Cavern a feiualn 
skeleton lay iu close proximity to the skull ot the l ^'d 
elephas, embedded in o mssB of argillaceous loam. Adapt- 
inir his deductions to the ruling idea which then guided the 
author of the Reliqitia 1 DUuriantF, I "r. buck hind refers to 
tl iL cylindrical rods and rings of ivory ns * luedc from port 
of the antediluvian tusks that lay in the same cave; and," 
he adds, “ss they must have been cut to their present shjqjo 
at a time when the ivory was hard, and nut crumbling to 
pieces os it is at present on the slightest touch* we may from 
this eircunushojce assume to them a high antiquity, l>r. 
Buckland’s idea of the antiquity implied by euuh cave remniua 
was very different Horn what is now universally accepted. 
But it ia not to he overlooked that here, as in the Aurignac, 
s mil other sepulchral caverns, the interment may belong tu 
irn epoch long subsequent to that of the L^il mammals. 
The tusk o£ a mammoth from the Corse of lulkirk, ^ ir f m 

detached pieces in the museum of the l mverity of lului- 
burgh, was rescued from the lathe of an ivory-tamer; and 
the fossil ivory of Siteriii a* a regular article ni damorce. 

But in other examples of a like character we me left in no 
doubt The deer's horn harpoons of the whalers ol Hhiir- 
Drumtnond Mom are unquestionably contemporaneous with 
the fossil whales; and although the implenieuU are rude 
enough, they will okas with harpoons and fisli-speara here 
described, some of which have been found nsmvntvd 
with works in hone ami ivory of great ingenuity and nkiLL 
The Greenland whole undoubtedly haunted the northern 
shores of Scotland within historic times, \U bones occur 
iu Scottish broebs and k itehei ward ileus; atul among the 
traces of prehistoric arts and habits of life disced 
by the contents of the Scottiab rabtetmuean dwelling* 
we of the most interesting Is n large drbikmg-cup iaeluoncd 
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from vertebra of a whale, It was found in a wcem 
on the Isle of Eday, iu Orkney, along with a bone scoop, 
bone pins, combs, ami otter primitive relies, including 
some of metal Tile cup tnonsurea 4-i inches high; and, 
ns shown in Fig. 25, is a very simple adaptation of the 

natural frjnn of the bone by saw¬ 
ing off the pro trail Lug spinous 
processes* 

The ancient workman had his 
knife, saw, aske, chisel, drill, 
and scraper,—or plane, us we 
may toim it,—~utl made of flint. 
The worn ami triturated edges 
r, f many of those Hint-tools show 
abundant evidence of their use iu 
fashioning mine hard substance. 
He had also his file, made of 
grit-stone; of which various 

Pen. 21 Wliilr-’* Vurtel'ca Chjil t i i 

examples have (teen found m 
the caves. They am generally styled whetstones : but their 
purpose was probably the very some as that of a modem 
iilo. Some are of coarse-grained stone, and others of a finer 
grit. Without some such tools it would have been impos¬ 
sible to bring the more elaborate implements of bone and 
ivory to the state of finish which they present. Among 
such, the harpoons and fish-spears furnish a variety of types, 
diversified by the ingenuity uf the workman, and the neces¬ 
sities oi his craft. Examples of such primitive fishing 
implements or widely different eras are here grouped to¬ 
gether. The three-pronged fisli-tspear, Fig. 26, illustrates 
the art of the Esquimaux fisherman: that Jiving race of 
Arctic seas, which alike in arts and In condition of life, 
realises for us in so many ways the men of Europe s post¬ 
glacial age. Alongside of it arc a hook, or spear-bead of 
deeFs-horn, Fig* 27, and a barbed fkh-spctir of the same 
material. Fig, 28, both the work of the ancient Lake- 
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dwellers of NeuehAtel* They present interesting analogies 
to the most familiar types of ltono or ivory fiah-qwara of 
the French and English post-glacial era, of which Eiga. 29 
30 arc examples from the Bordogno Caves* Fig* 31, though 
worn and fractured, illustrates » form of the cave harpoon- 
blade, barbed only on one side. It ia from Kent a * iMm, 
where other, though less perfect, examples have Wu f'ctinl. 
One of these, figured by Mr, Evans, 1 is specially noticeub c 
for its curved form. Similar implements have repeatethy 
Occurred in the < uve-depoeits, as in those of the Dordogne, 
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naj at Bruniunel, where also Bcnoteil Hints nr w 
found in unusual abundance. Fig. 30, tarn the *** of 
La Madelnine, is a good example of the unilateral Hah-spa*; 

rnuel. Flip, l i .r ill workmanship to the similar imp emeu of 

themodirn KnogUn, shown in Fig. 33 ami 
to the wants of a river-fishannan. But the form of the 
Kent's Cavern type rather suggests that it was one of 
the Blades of a large two-pronged, or three-pronged 
spear, similar to examples still in use among the ks- 
lAmtmt stoat Vm/hh-iw. of Gnat AM. Fig. ***** P- 400 
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quinta ax : of which one, now in the museum of the Uni- 
verity of Toronto, shown In Fig. 20 f illustrates the pro¬ 
bable design uf the curved bl luIcs, in the caves of the 
Dordogne and Garonne valleys repealed discoveries of bone 
needles, hi association with the barbed hflhgpar, have been 
noted, They are objects uf delicate manipulation, the value 
of which is proved by the occurrence of examples accidentally 
broken, and drill ed with a new eye. The eaves of the Dor¬ 
dogne pertained, even in the remote era of the mammoth or 
reindeer periods* to a race of inland hunters and fishermen 
to whom such a harpoon would have been cumbrous, if not 
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wholly unan i ted to their requirements, lint the Kents 
ll.de Troglodyte bad probably more formidable prey to en¬ 
counter, and so adapted the implement* of the chase to his 
special requirements, Of the hiim mb ], IU -] H -d frli-apenr, a 
good, though imperfect example is shown, the natural size, in 
Hg, o 2, from. Lange tie Iktsse, in the Dordogne, Another, 
1 i g. 'M, was found imbedded in the red nave -earth of 
Kent s Cavern, underneath a lied of black earth, containing 
hint-flakes and bonea of extinct mammals, over which the 
stalagnutic flooring had accumulated, to a. thickness of a 
kjot and a half. Similar implements have Leon recovered 
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from other Dordogne I'aves. Fig. SB, 1mm La Miidelainr, 
k :i variation of t he ktt«r type, in which the kuha are dis¬ 
posed alternately on cither aide. 

It ia alike interesting ami highly suggestive of the char¬ 
acteristics of mao iiB el rational being, thus to find his in¬ 
genuity, when stimulated by timihir uecoaaities, begetting 
closely analogous results in agea aeptimtad by miurvah bo 
vast that we vainly strive to measure them by any rtvatdftids 
of historical chronology. But the ingenuity manifested in 
the construction of his fishing ami hunting gear very in¬ 
adequately reveals to us the aptitudes of the men ol the 
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ilrift or Llio cave periods. lit those remote epochs, ns Eu ". 
man was an intelligent being, gratifying Ids taste in, mnny 
,Vitya hv works often involving great l:ihour, and lending to 
no other practical remit* than mnuy luhoura at the carver 
and house-decorator, thu painter, sculptor, and engraver of 
OUT own day. Among the works of art, for example. o L 10 
olive men of the Dordogne,contemporary with themammoth 
and the reindeer of Uentnd France, various incised draw- 
in.« of animals, executed both on hone and slate, apparent > 
with a flint Styles or graver, have excited an unusual 
interest They include representations of the fossil lioise, 
as on a carved baton, or mace, Fig. ST; of the mudiier, 
in groups, end engaged in combat; of the ox, fish 
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cf different kinds, flowers, ornamental patterns, and pome 
ruder attempts nfc tbs human form. Carvings in bom 
and ivory illustrate the same ingenious in a me tic art. 
But the most remarkable of all is the portraiture of 
the mammoth, Fig, 3S, outlined on a plate of ivory, and 
to all appearance draw! from the life* It represents the 
extinct elephant, sketched with great freedom and even 
urtktii.- skill ; and not only eompureR favourably with the 
heat specimens of modem savage delineation, but exhibits 
so much freedom of handling as to look more like the sketch 
of an artist skilled in the use of his pencil I can recall no 
example of savage art exhibiting such freedom * mid none 
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hut an experienced draughtsman could execute with pencil 
or etching-needle anything approaching to the expression 
and character given by means of a few lines, executed with 
no laboured effort, but evidently dashed off by one who 
had full confidence in Ins powers. 

This most ancient example of imitative art was found in 
the Mad eh tine Cave, on the river Y&tere, by 31. Lartct, 
when in company with M Vcmeuil and Dr, Falconer. The 
circumstances of the discovery, tlierefoiv, m> k-< than the 
character of the explorers,, place its genuineness Ix-yond 
Ruspiciom ItR worth is great as a piece of contemporary 
[ tortraiture of an. animal known to us only by its fossil 
remains. But this sinks into insignificance in comparison 
with its value as a gauge of the intellectual capacity of the 
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ineu of the rcindeeT nge of central Europe. Many of their 
carving ornament the hom or ivory handles of implements 
ami weapon*; bnt the etching referred to was TO&uifiSf I v 
executed with no other aim than the gratification of the 
artistic taste of the draughtsman, ami resembles the free 
sketches thrown off by an artist in an Idle hour. 

But there is another point worthy of notice here, the 
interest of which is greatly increased hy the undoubted 
antiquity of the relic. This palseographie tablet k a right- 
hnnded drawing ; and the same may be affirmed of the 
group of reindeer, and of others of the Madeliiiue etchings. 
They are executed in profile, looking to the left, as any 



the facility of his pencil suggests. 

The question of rigbt-himfledncea, as a natural or acquired 
practice peculiar to mm, has a special interest when viewed 
in relation to his innate instincts or attributes in the remote 
d:i wu of human intelligence thus anew brought to light. 
The universality of right-hatuhalness us a rliiimclr'rhlic of 
mtiTi has been assumed, partly on the concurrent evidence 
of language, which shows the general habit of using one 
hand in preference to another. But the prevalence of the 
llPC of t| M riul'it band among savage nations is still a mere 
assumption* The statistics have yet to be collected, and are 
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by no means readily accessible. Any evidence of the pre¬ 
valence of right-handedness among a people still in the primi¬ 
tive stagii of stone implements must bo exceedingly vague. 
In the rude manipulations of it purely savage life, with the 
imperfection of the tools ami the general absence of com- 
bLuod operations, the distinction in the 0 f one hand 
rather than the other is oi little importance. In cLi' ri r iei 
ri.nit-s* climbing rocks or trees, in the rude npcnitiniifi of the 
primitive Wit-muker or hut-builder, in hunting, flayi11f, 
cooking, or most other of the operations pertaining nut only 
to ( hi. hunter, but even to the pastoral stage, there is little 
manifest motive fur the use of emu hand move than the other; 
and on the supposition of either becoming more generally 
serviceable, it, would neither attract notice, m r interfere Lq 
any degree with the arts of life, though some gave a preference 
to the right hand, and others to the left. Hence the diflU 
unity of determining the prevalence of right-handedness 
among savage nations. Its mnmfestatiDns in the rude aits 
of the isolated workman are obscure, and any uniformity of 
iv-tmn Ijecomes Apparent only in those combined operations 
winch are comparatively rare in savage life. Yet even in 
the languages of the Hawuinn*, Fijians, AJuories and Aua- 
imhnn*, terms arc met with showing the preferential use of 
° |JL ban*l r In the rudest state of society, man on a tool- 
using animal has tills habit engendered in him ; and ns he 
progresses in civilisation, and improves on his first rude 
Weapons and implements, there must arise an inevitable 
tendency to give the preference to one hired over the other, 
not only in combined action, but from the necessity of 
adapting certain tools to the hand. 1 

An interesting episode relating to this assumed speciality 
Of man xs, introduced in a commtuiieatioii by the lhv T W. 
Graenwcll to the Ethnological Society of London, on the 
opening of some ancient Norfolk Hint-pita, popular! y known 
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w Grime's Gmves. ,r In these ma# found not only imple¬ 
ments nf flint, a hatchet of baaalt, hammers, stones af 
ite and other pebbles, and nnmraotw drippings and fores at 
flmt, along with 0 bone pin, and another implement of bone 
whieh Mr, Green well supposes to have been used m rletiuib- 
in s the flakes of flint for knives and arrow-heads ; hut also a 
number of primitive deer-horn picks, which hud been used 
by the ancient qminymen b y whom the flint was thus pm- 

c.uredj, and fashioned into tools. 

The picks made from the antlers of the red deer were 
constructed simply by detaching the horn at a distance of 
a1 K mt sixteen nr seventeen inches tom the brow ctd, unit 
then breaking off all hut the Urge brmv-tine w.th the help 
of tire and rude cutting implements of flint- " her had leen 
used liotli ns picks and hammers, the point of tho hrnw-- 
tine serving for a pick, and the broad flat part opposite to 
it as a hammer for breaking off and detaching the flmt from 
the chalk; while excavations through the solid chalk were 
effected by means of hatchets of basalt. The marks of lioth 
tools were abundant«... the walls of the gnllenes; and many 
of the rude picks, including the two special])'referred to, 
were coated with an incrustation of chalk, bearing the 
impress of tlm workmen’s fingers. Here, as m the 1 .rixhain 
cavern, an accident, which brought the ancient operations 
tom. abrupt dose,sealed up the evidence d than l«'yond 
reach of all obscuring interpolations until their discovery m 
recent years. In dtaring out one of the subterranean 
re,II.W excavated in *b* ••!,.,Ik. ii was fouu.l Unit 'the roo 
had aven way ahout the middle of illegally. and blocked 
5 the whole width of it. On removing this it was seen 
that the dint had V«m Worked on. in three places at. the 

end forming three hollows, extending Kyoud i he chalk face 

of the end of the gallery." In front of two of these hollows 
lay two Picks, corresponding to others found m various 
,‘rts or the Shifts and galleries, made from the amler of the 
led drew But in this case .lie writer notes Unit the handle 
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'?J enrh was laid towards tile mouth of the gallery, the fines, 
which, formed the blade. 1 } of the tools, pointing 1 towards each 
other, "showing, in till probability, that ther had been wed 
respectively by a right and a Meimnded mom The day's 
vork 01 f j r, tijo Uii-n had laid down each hin tool, ready for 
the nest day’s work; imauwhile the roof had fallen in,' and 
thepiekri had never been recovered " until their repnuluo- 
tion in evidence of the supposed habits of the right and 
left handed workmen, by whom they were employed at the 
doao Df t]iat hiiit labour* in the prehistoric dawn. 1 

Mr - Evana » iu discussing the use of certain perforated 
plates of stone frequently found in Bririah gniveir, adopts 
the idea that they were bracers, or guards, to protect the 
hifi arm of the archer against the recoil of the strum in 
shooting with the bow. But, he adds, “unless there was 
some error in observation, plates of this kind have been 
occasionally found on the right arm;" and he refers ton 
skeleton observed by Lord Londesboropgb* on the opening 
of a chambered barrow at Driffield* the hones of the right 
m-m of which were laid in a very singular and beautiful 
icmiht* mode of some large animal's bone, set with two 
gold headed bromic pins or rivets* most probably to attach 
it to a strap which passed round the arm, and was seemed 
ly ri small bronze buckle found underneath the Ijodls* This 
aho \h\ Evans supposes to have been the bracer or guard 
of an nreher; and he adds, “possihiy thk ancient warrior 
was left-handed. 5 A Scottish example, from a huge tumulus 
mi the shore of Broadford Bay, 

Isle of Skye, is here shown, 

Fig. 39, These plates, or 
guards, are most frequently 
made of u close-grained green 

chlorite slate ; and in various Fw *«»*■• 

r.iM S rimt arrow-heads have been noted among other con 
tents of the same grave. But the cfet in which the supposed 
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left-handed warrior lay contained ft bronze dagger, some 
large amber heals, and a drinking cap; but no arrow-hem Is 
to confirm the idea that hr had been laid to rest with his bow 
beside him, and the guard ready braced an his arm, like one of 
the seven hundred kft-bnuded Bcnjnmites, every <>nc of 
whom could sling stones at a hairs bread ihj. and nut niisw. 
IWihly the novel and richly finished orinlet occupied its 
pro -per place on the right arm as u personal decoration suited 
to the rank of the wearer* 

But bronze pins and daggers carry vis into later times 
than those of the Troglodytes of the Dordogne. Ancient 
though the Driffield barrow unquestionably is according to 
ordinary chronology, it is a very recent sepulchre compared 
with the catacombs of the French reindeer period, the draw¬ 
ings from which undoubted!}' mggpst the right liandedawa 
uf the draughtsmen who used the sty I us and graver so dex¬ 
terously In that birth time of the fine arts in transalpine 
Europe* 

But similar traces of primitive art, assigned to a still 
earlier epoch, have been recently reported horn the vicinity 
of the Dardanelles* Mr* Frank Calvert describes tin? dis- 
eovi-ry of numerous Atone implements, some of them of large 
aikl', and much woni, imbedded in drift two 01 three hun¬ 
dred fret thick, underlying stratified rocks, as he believe, ot 
the mioeene period- Flint implements arc rare, and the 
moat common material is red or other coloured jasper* 
Among fossil bones, teeth, mid shells from the stiine forma- 
Mun, remains of the Diuothoriuin, and the shell of a speck* 
of Melania pertaining to the iniocone epoch, have been 
identified ; and Me* Calvert writes to thr Levant Ileraltl: 
"From the face of a cliff composed of strata of that period, 
itt a geological dept b of 800 feet, I have myself extracted a 
fneujnut of the joint of a born* of either a diuotiummu or a 
mastodon, on the convex side of which is deeply incised the 
unmistakable figure of a horned quadruped, with arched 
neck, lozenge -shaped cheat, long body, straight forelegs, ami 
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broad feet. Thera are also traces of seven or eight other 
figures, which, together with the hind quarters of the first, 
arc nearly obliterated. The whole design encircles the 
exterior portion of the fragment, which measures nine inches 
hi diameter, and five in thickness I have also found, not 
lur from tfie site of the engraved Imne, in different park! of 
tho flame cliff, a Hint Hake, and some bones of ri id mala frac¬ 
tured longitudinally, obviously by the baud of man, for the 
purpose of extracting the marrow, according to the practice 
of all primitive races / 51 

ihose traces of primitive art Mr. Calvert recognises as 
eiinclusive proofs ot the existence of man during the 
tniocene period nf the tertiary age." They nt Least fumiah 
addition il illustrations ul his intellectual activity, however 
remote the antiquity to which he 13 traced; and show the 
flat He ideas of comparison winch 0 liter wo large I v, not only 
icil'j modem artistic design, hut into much of the rhetoric 
ami poetry of later times. 

Among living races the Juniiit of Alaska, within three 
degrees of l>eh rings Men it, are skilful carveig ui ivory. 
They chiefly use the teeth of the Beluga, a small white 
whale common in their seas, arid from this they carve 
bihls, fish, seals, deer, and other animals, as wed’aa Iwxb 
Irins, needles, awls, nnd other implements, with consider- 
ali]«‘ skill. They obtain the walrus tusks in barter from 
more northern tribes; and from those they make fish- 
spears, harpoons, and other larger implements. They also 
amuse themselves with graving, on plates of bone or ivory, 
dances, hunting-scenes, nnd other familiar incidents. Of 
(lie latter, JUr. V\, If. Dali remarks, in his interesting nor* 
nitiv e 1'I Alftska, and its Ji^souix’cs ; h TIigbo drawings are 
analogous to those discovered in France, in the caves of 
Dordogne. 3 Ihey tire so, in so fur as both are attempts 
iit !■■ presenting eon temporary animal life by uutu to red 
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man ■ Imt tho uccomputiying illustrations of Innuit art 
ithow how greatly the work of the modern savage draughts¬ 
man Ms short of that of the artist of the Mammoth epoch 
of Europe. 

Fortunately our knowledge of the men of that remote era 

supplemented 1 \y evidence of a still more direct kind, 
hi 1SG8 the construction of a railroad led tn the removal 
of an extensive talus on the left hank of the river \ ceciv, 
nt Em Maguoti, exposing a cave, or shallow recess in the 
face of the rock, within which were found a murenmn of 
strata, with traces of the m-tion of lire, and including Him 
scrapers, bone bodkins, arrow-points, and other implements, 
along with hones of the EUphwi /mWj/cmW, Fdis 
the reindeer, fossil-horse, and ivory tablets and fynes "l 
deerhorn, marked with a series of notches, supposed to be 
hunters" ttdlieirecording the produce of the chase- Uue r»E 
the hitter, interesting ns an illustration of these earliest efforts 
nt numerical Tmiatbm, in shown in Fig- 40. But most valu- 
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aide of all were the human skeletons, including those of an 
old man* a woman, and portions of others of two young 
mon, :md a child. Beside them hiy nearly three hundred 
marine she Hi, chiefly the iMioriaa tittorea, ®me perforate. 1 
teeth, and—as if to determine the era of the Troglodyte of 
( 'ro-Macmon*—several implements made of reindeer horn. 
Evidence of a similar kind (u*cumulales with the io- 
tcrr i Bt which it has excited. To the south of the Alps the 
cavern h. of Baoussd Rouasd have yielded a dugukrly rich 
g^os of implements and personal ornaments of Hint, WWJ 
hour, and shell; and more important than all, a nearly per¬ 
fect human skeleton, brought to light in i he Mentone 
Cave with the skull still decorated with its ornamental 
1 . n 
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head-gear of perforated sheik {CycfmcmH tier rim) ami 
canine teeth ol the CervHit elaphits, originally strung, els \h 
supposed, on a net for the hair. Across the forehead lay a 
large Ixme hair pin, ramie of the radio* of a stag, with the 
natural condyle retained sis it* head . 1 The eorreapondcnce 
lietween the Mentone skull and those of CVo-Magtion is 
considerable. Already, therefore, sufficient remains "f the 
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ancient cave dwell erg have been recovered to enable us to 
form some definite idea of their physical characteristics. 

The Cro-Magnon men and women arc large of stature. 
Their skulls* like that of the Mentone fWe, are of a 
dolichocephalic type, mid m far accord with the Esqui¬ 
maus, rather than with any Turanian head-form. But it is 
important to note that in no other respect do they yield 
the slightest countenance to the theory favoured by some, 
that the cave-men of pdieolithie Europe bom an affinity to 
tin- Esquimaus, and that in the latter w© have [he living 

■ trm &r*u*tu kwmsnu dr r*fw jXU PaMk^jU, rfn. fr* roimi 

\it* fitiovUM [* r Knnlt" ILm.rv, j>. 31. 
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n?prcai F iit<Uives rif posL-glacnd, if not ^till older 111.1 u. If 
indeed the Cro Magnon and Mentone nkulls tire, as they 
1 1 , ! Vi ■ hem assumed to be, those of coutemportd<» of the 
mammoth and reindeer of Southern Europe, Dr, Pruncr-Bey 
remarks of tho race : If wo consider that its thre-e in¬ 
dividual bud a emnird capacity much superior to the 
a vertigo sit the present i 1 ay t that one u( 1 11 v 01 w ; i s a h- m ,d v P 
and that female crania are generally below the average of 
male crania in and that nevertheless the cranial 
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capacity of the Cro-Magnon woman surpasses the average 
rapacity of male skulk of to-day, we are hid to regard rh 
gnat size of the brain aa one of the more remarkable 
characters of the Cro-Magnon race. This cerebral volume 
germs to me even to exceed that with which at the present 
Jay a stature equal to that of our cave-folks would he asso¬ 
ciated : whether the skulls from the Belgium caves are 
small, not only absolutely, hut even relatively in tbs rather 
small stature of the mliubitatiis of those caves. Along 
1 .I fiiUmkht VIF. Aowtant ihr hnrmn IhidcH fcmn-l in fflTi 

„f Cihi.M*min|i (n l^nlugu^ t’F- ^ * l,rl< * T 1^) 
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wit L this ample cerebral development, the general form of 
the head is graceful and symmetrical. Alike in the Cro- 
Magnon and Mentone examples the total absence of pro 
gnat h ism La noted An expressive, though strongly' marked 
orthognathic profile with ample forehead, prominent nose, 
moderately developed superciliary ridges and maxilla l ies, 
and a well-formed ohm, all compare favourably; it t onl y 
with the foremost savage races, but with man y civilised 
nations of modem times. 

Of the age of those Troglodytes of France, M, Lartet 
remarks: “The presence of the remains of an euormous 
bear, of the mammoth, of the great cave lion, of the rein¬ 
deer, the spennophiie, etc., in the hearth-beds* strengEhens 
iti every way the estimation of their antiquity; and this 
r an lie rendered stOl morn rigoremaly, if we Ijubo our nrgu 
mont on (he predominance of the horse here, in comparison 
with the reindeer, on the form of the worked Hints, and of 
the hone arrow ami dart-heads; 1 This argument however, 
overlooks the [possibility of the interments long after the 
accumulation of the hearth-beds with their inc luded relies. 
Assuming this cavern period of Central France as the later 
aubdi virion of the palmolUktc age of Europe, its drawings 
and carvings represent the arts of n remote cm, compared 
even with the polished stone-hammers and chipped Hints 
contemporary with the oldest implements of bromic, It. is 
obvious, therefore, that a comparison between the rude 
worked Hints of the cave rue a of Southern France, and tin 3 
highly finished atone implement* of the bronze period of 
Northern Europe, is no true gunge of any intermediate pro¬ 
gress or development The artist to whose pencil or 
gmv 1 mg-tool we owe the only authentic portraiture of the 
mammoth, unquestionably posscami -kill and intellectual 
vigour adequate to the production of any stone implement 
or personal ornament pertaining to the arts of Western 
Europe at the commencement of its metallnrgic period. 

1 fftfiyuiit ^f r Lddm Lurtct, |i 70. 


EVWENCH OF LATENT POWERS ”7 

jjj truth it is far easier to produce evidences of deteriorut ion 
than w f progress, in instituting a comparison between the 
contemporaries of the mammoth, and ]ei t l j r prehirtbriftto#®® 1 
Of Europe, or savage nations of modi ni centuriea. Tfc > 
had advanced, :is M. Paul Droca says, to the veiy thresh 
old of civilisation/' They possessed arts, industry, and 
apparently such a degree of BcKaol organisation as theti ex¬ 
ternal cireunifitaneeB admitted of. But then, as at many 
subsequent period* the dements of progress were arrested 
ai (bis stage, and the whole work of civilisation liud to he 
begun anew* 

A careful study of the native arts of the American con 
tinent, in subsequent chapters, will bring under our notice 
the intellectual efforts of man in a purely savage state, imd 

bl ip to a determination of what is implied m eerbdu par 
tin! manifestations of mimetic design. This is the Une cor- 
rectivc of any tendency to :m undue estimate of the general 
progress implied by suck evidence. It will l>c seen that a 
rare aptitude is eh own among certain tribes for mimetic 
drawing mid carving; yet it is »f limited application, mul 
accompanied by little superiority to surrounding tribe* in 
the employment of the arts fur the general requirements of 
savage life. Even in such cases, however, it is an evidence 
nf latent powers, capable of development under favourable 
circumstance*. The Esquimaux have been stimulated by 
the ueri^iiiesnf ArcticKfe to -rout ingenuity bi the fashion 
bi(F of their weapons, and in all other appliances of the 
chase, on which their very existence depends ; hut they arc 
skilful, os it savage people, in the ornamental, fts well sis 
tiie useful arts. Their skin and fur dresses are fashioned 
and decorated with great taste; and many of their ivory 
and bone implements are beautifully carved. There is m 
til,. M ■ IHU nf the University of Toronto a s*.f "I U-iui- 
maux childi rub n-vs, inHudingnimiuture men, dogs, b 
and o \jjecfcs of the chine, idl can ed in ivory with ingenious 
skill The Ttdinkete of Alaska, lying on the Unde* of the 
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true Esquimau* region, moke ladles and spoona from the 
horns of ilit 1 doer, the mountain sheep, and the goat, which 
ure special objects of the chase, and curve them with ck 
borate ingenuity, Grotesque masks of wood, paddles, knife 
Ii.'itidies of 1 m, me, bodkins, combs, and other personal omri- 
ments, chiefly of walrus ivory, arc all curved with great 
variety of design, though scarcely in a style of high art 
Among the tribes lying ini n rat lately to the south, the 
luwatiu Iui.ltans oi British Columbia specially excel in ivory 
caning. Their personal ornaments are lavishly decorated ; 
mu] many of (heir carvings resemble in so far the mammoth 
p'litiuiture oi the Madeleine artist, that they are simply 
efforts at skill, having no other end in view than tin: plea- 
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siirc' derived from their execution. It will be seen, however, 
in (lie conventional representation of the whale, as shown m 
Fig. 44 f how fur they fall short uf the ancient worker in 
ivory m litoral truthfulness of delineation. In one respect 
indeed this piece of Tawotin carving recalls a characteristic 
of early Christian art, 1 rilling as the (mrretfpoudcnco is, 
d is curious thus to hud the modem Indian carver of the 
IVili.j coast giving to the monster of the deep the same 
burk'd tongue which forms the eouVentioiml attribute of the 
dragons and leviathans of medieval Europe, But it is 
greatly more interesting to note, not only the thoroughly 
native sty lo of art of their more elaborate carvings ; but t<» 
recognise in many of them certain touts which mall 
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cbarautAimtiwi of tke finishud sculptures on tin niuia of 
Contra! Amenta and Yucatan. This is strikingly shown in 
m,other i.l' iWir carving. Kijt. IS, where wm of iajomta 
of resemblance help to confirm other traces, hereafter initi¬ 
ated on different ground^ of early intercourse, ii not of a 
common relationship, lietween savage trills oi the JN■ 1 1 
West, uinl ancient civilised nations of Central America uud 
the Mexican plateau. 

In times still prehistoric, though apparently recent m 
comparison with the mammoth or reindeer period of Tmnce, 
th e works nf the ancient Lake-dweller* of Switzerland lui- 
uieli illustratioi ib of the application of horn, Iwiio, and ivory 
lo many useful purposes for which the metals are now con- 
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sideml ns alone suitable. The site of the pfhMhanten at 
Concise, on Lake NeuehAM hits been peculiarly neb in the 
illustrations it ban yielded el implements in flinty stone, 
l^ne, horn, and also in bronze. The skulls, hoi im, and bonus 
lioth of domesticated animals, and of those procured in t he 
chase, sire also abundant ; and among the hitler, the red 
deer and the wild boar appear to have predominated as 
article# of food. 

Tit,- Batumi History Museum of Cambridge, Massnehu- 
ttctts, which owes its existence to the mddn tigablo zt j ul ot 
the lamented Professor Aguniz, i* enriched by a collection 
of jxmMa* of the ancient Swiss Utko-dwelkra, obtained 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances. The father of 
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tbt distinguished naturalist was fur a period of fifteen years 
tlie dergyman of CandsC; an.I it dinner d that the eon 
rcvifiiterl hk native canton at a time whm I he cottstroctk® 
of r milway via duet across part of the neighbouring bike h d 
to the diaeoverjr of mimeroujj traces of its ancient papule* 
lion. He was accordingly able to secure a choice collection 
ilhwtrativc of aboriginal arts, including some characteristic 
specimens of horn and bone implements, from which some 
illustrative examples are here selected. Fig. 4G may he 
described as a dike! made of a hog's tooth inserted in a 
haft of deers horn, precisely after a fashion familiar to the 
tied Indian, of converting the incisor of the beaver into a 



useful cutting took The same collection indudea knives, 
daggers, Wd|an% or awls, made of hone or Ivory, out] I rafted 
in like manner with horn; as well as implements of flint 
.uni stone hereafter referred to. J 
Among Lho took and personal ornaments wrought of 
mammoth ivory, which 1 >cnn Kuddnod describes os found in 
the Goat Hole i avuji at Pavilamt» a skewer made of the 
metacarpal bone of a wolf, flattened at the edge at one end, 
uml terminated at the other by the natural rounded condyle 
of the Woe. Implements of this type arc by no means 
rare. The original disclosures of Kents ( avian included 
r,rr( ' w an<l Wmi' Waik, 1„dkin.\ pius, four-combs, netting- 

1 K.jr II nirKfr di*Ui!r.| juicvmal T tv/- /Vi* Antiy. vo| si p 37s 
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tools* and other implements* :l!1 made of bone* Similar 
nbjeete have been repeatedly found in Scottish weeiua 
jLDtl brochs, am 1 in the kitchen -middens ot TSntuiu, Ihn 
mark, a ml other European accumulations of the hke kind. 
Fig* 47 represents a group of su.-li ebjeais, chiefly from ®a® 
of the primitive mbtettanean dwellings* at ISkara* in ^ >rkiie\. 
It includes a small perforuted i vory pin, and a bodkin made 
ufrer the Cushion of the Goat Hole wolf-bone implement 
from the metntaniid bone of a small os. Lioplmm'iitn csf 
this simple character arc common to the arts of many 
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rimls and states nf society ; ami like tile flint and stone 
iiiiplementa of nearly every age and country, help to mu* 

trate the toobm«aking iutftita't i^culim-to iisan. 

Isolated in the little Ulaud-worlda nf the Pacific Ocean, 
man ia found again nndagimi. in a nonhtinii uhah seems 
t,i involve aU hut absolute privation of the mate rial 4 on 
which his eniiBtrm tivn faculty can 0p®*fa Tim extensive 
archipelago interposed b&vmn the Swu^r and Gamble* 
U am h and the Mur<pic*ns t i onakte exclusively of coral 
islands. There the native arte are mostly of an inferior 
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character j though their small and flight canoes mu propelled 
^itli great rapidity by means of a puddle ingenious] v formed 
idth acurved blade. But eve ry idea, o f rudeness in their arts 
gh way to wonder and admiral ion on discovering the 
limited materials at the command of tin: workmen. The 
cocoa-palm furnishes supplies for matting and weaving, and 
Hie casaytfia stems and cocoa-nut fibre are plaited into ropes. 
A finer cord is made of human hair; and fomes of the 
turtle aud the larger kinds of fish supply tin- only material 
For fob-books and *pe;irs„ There are no natural productions 
on the islands birder than shell or cond ; and from t hese 
accordingly the native tools me made. Here, therefore, we 
see what reason is capable of achieving in the development 
of mgemous arts, mu id a privation of nearly all that seems 
indispensable to the first efforts at constructive skill Com¬ 
pared vrith such inadequate means, the flint, stone, horn 
and bone of Europe's stone-period seem little lew ample, than 
Hie contrast of her later mctull uygie riches with the rc- 
sources of that primitive era. 

Though the natives of the Antilles possessed some natural 
adv antages over the inhabitants of the volcanic and com! 
'skml, of tbe Pacific : y« the abundance of largo and 
onsdy-wnmglit shells invited their application to tunny UB0 . 
fill purposes; and accordingly when first visited by the 
Spaniards, tbe large marine shells with which the neighbour 
ingrft aH abound, constituted an important source for the 
raw material of their Implements and manufactures. The 
great size, and tbe facility of workmanship of the widely- 
diffused pymim> turbmella, strombi, and other sheila. Lave 
Indeed led to a similar application of them among uncivilised 
races, wherever they abound. Of such, the Carifo made 
kmyes lances, and harpoons, as well its personal ornaments- 
while tbe mollusc itself was sought for and prised us food’ 

In Barbados the Strmilms tfgm stiff furnishes a favourite 
r e P a " t 1 : l ant ^ ll “ memt|3 weajwnswid implements made from 
Jti sheila have been dug up on the island. The acoom^my- 
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iag illustration* (Fig. *8) ari! selected trom apet-miens 
it lust rutive of the primitive mnnufuclureB of the Antilles 
presented to me by Dr. BavelL They were dug up with 
otlur relies, in the island of Barbadoes, where traces of the 
aboriginal Carib Wood continued till very recently to mink 
a portion of the coloured population. The Christy collect h ai 
includes various examples of axes believed to Lml; of Carib 
workmanship, from Porto Rico, St Juan, and St Thomas. 
They tire worked in greenstone, mottled jade, green jasper, 
and n hard light green slate, mostly iu wedgedonn. But 
the most characteristic specimen of local art is an axe of 
cOTtl rock. 7^ inches long, semi-cylindrical, and tapering at 
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I -oth ends, which wua found in the wive of Cuevetaa, twenty 
(idles from Puerto del Principe, Cuba. 

The Carib aborigines of the Antilles furnish a striking 
example of what the more active manifestations of mond 
< \ t-gnu 1 a i ton am on g a savage pen \ de real ly i m ply. 1 om] aired 
with the gentle, passive Indians ruet by the Spaniards cm 
the first islands visited hy European explorers, the Canbs 
Were a cruel arid fierce race of c s ltni hals, as liateful in all 
their most salient characteristics as the New Zealanders "i 1 
Fijians, Yet time baa proved, even under very unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, that the fieroeneffl and aggressive cruelty 
of t hc Curibs of the Lesser Antilles eOMtapOnded to the wild 
fury of the old viking rovers of Europe, and gave proof of 
energy and stamina capable of sturdy endurance : while the 
gentle and friendly Indians of 
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iu reality, any superior moral attribute, but only tli.j char¬ 
acteristics of a,weak and passive nature, have disappeared 

;‘:' avl "'7 b '' l ' m * 1 thu “ • s '" lrcc, y » memorial of their existence. 
^ wiIm are tlie historic race of die A util Ira, Timer 

™ cl “ d «™ yita % *** endurance, like tlioae of ancient 
from the YicuBnfcudea of wan Those *how them 
restless aggreaeomj nud though long since cRmlbd irorn 
, umih * possessions, th.-y still uiJiHur on the 

, mainland its the people of an encroaching area j 
, f Lc iheir extern ling frontier ring with the 

*T ut " oi f 1 iorder ^ ^dVirt, aa fierce, and tu us not greatly fee* 
substantial than the Wcudid, oral Bulgarian warring of 

limy tlie fowler, anil his German JUariretttfe of well-uiirh 
u thousand yearn ago. h 

In 1851, Sir Robert Schomburgk communicated to the 
b,,tl f ^'■‘•“tmn the result* of recent ethnological re 
“• »• Itamin 8»- I* these the observant traveller 

. ej.b. lx .d the tm da* ,,i da millions of wJiij 

SZ*S“ «“ «* a single pure defendant 

■7 7,' sts > tb ®. u ® b ho ■■‘"''I trace in the Indio, of mixed 

..' rile In W rn "r ”*.**"* ^“^terirtica 

■ I “ dla ^ 8tal “aeradicated. In the absence of a true 
native imputation. Sir Robert Schoiubttigk remarks- '* M V 
researches were restricted to what history and the few nod 
l-oor monuments have transmitted to ub of their customs 
.a., manners. Their language lives only in the names of 
" ^ *7™- ] auJ 1 combine in dcclurim, tfert 

he people who bestowed these names were identical with 
" Unb and Atawanfc tribes of Guiana. An excursion to 
he calcareous caverns of Fommier, about ten leagues tu the 

' ' " f tb<1 €,t >' of 81,1,0 DolBin 8“. afforded me the cxnmi- 
" “ mc pmture-writings executed Iiy the Indians 
^r the arrii-a! of the Spaniard, These reliable ^ 

U, s^. t ,U 7- T ' jr !" Sl ‘ “hunted within 

• ' t over which, at the landing of the Spaniard, the 

lair Indian . ’atalraa reigned as ca, i,,ue. ' To this dSrirt 
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th. y were tempted by the news of rb:b mines in its woun 
tains Ju HOti, £l fortified tower was erected, «J1«1 ongi 
naliy San Aiwtohal s but so abundant was the yt«ym 
metal, that ip the stones of the fortress contained it, m,. 
tl„. workmen named ir the Olden T-hmt. Tint the lives ui 
millions of tins miserable natives were sacrificed m recover¬ 
ing the crold from tlnir mountain veins ; and then, the mines 
being exhausted, the country was idmiduned to th*e*uber- 
m of tropical desolation, while the caverns which had 
.iivvliilldt 1 h.-h ilevuted to Lell-i'.lH t if-, |b"'^ 

retreat from the Spaniard and his fistful LifoodlioundH. 
One of the smaller caves still exhibits a highly interesting 
series of symbolic pictures, which the Indians haul traced on 
ite white and smooth walls. Near the entrance of a second 
rave, Sir R flchomlniigk discovered decorations of a more 
enduring character carved on the rock, and of those he re¬ 
marks: "They belong to a remoter period* and mur i 

more skill and patience than the simple figures painted with 
charcoal on the walk of the cave near Pommier. 1 he figures 
curved of atone, and worked without iron tools, denote il 
not civilisation, a quick conception and an inexhaustible 
patience, to give to thole hard substances the desired 
From bin examination of the took and utenrik Btdl m use 
in Guiana, Sir Robert doubted such to be the work of the 
l/. lt .]jK ■ l.ur Ili- admitted that they are only found where wc 
Imve sure evidence of their presence ; and ho underestimated 
| t|l tii the skill and patience shown hf many native nrtista 

equally pooriy provided with took. 

Other retire of native art and hktory attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller, and hr dporiolly dwelt with interest on 
£l |MlV ed ring of granite, upwards of 2500 feet m circurafer- 
nice with a human figure rudely fashioned in grainte occu- 
ttriug the centre. It stands in the vicinity of San dn:m do 
M^min* in St, Domingo, which formed, at the tune ol it* 
hfgt dkenwery, a distinct kingdom, governed by the ean ;i ue 
Coonabo, the most fierce and powerful of the Ctanh dnefr, 
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: md “ u Jnwmikl-lo enemy of the European invndere. It 
“ 0 * u . cd »«• tJ ‘» present day, "El Cercudo de los Indies," 
, Slr l : ,1 ! wrt Steban.lniistk questioned its being the work 
™ inhabitants of the island when first visited l>y the 
Spaniards, and assigned it, along with figure ll0 C x- 

nrainud eat on rocks in the interior of Guiana, and tile 
sculptured figures of St Domingo, to a people fin- superior 
in intellect to those Columbus met with in Hispaniola. These 
he conceived to have come from the northern part of Mexico, 
adjacent to the ancient district of Huartecas, and to have 
l«en conquered and extirpated hy their Carib supplantcm, 
I "'“ u ‘ Eu , ro P # “ colonists displacing tiiem in their turn. 

Ihe roving Curihs supplie.1 themselves with axes and 
dales of jade, greenstone, and othera of the most prize.I 
materials of the mainland ; but they turned the easily 
art .tight shells of the neighbouring seas to account in much 

,, “ m “ ml >- as *«■ stives of the coral islands of tia- 

Im-rhc to whom any harder material is unknown. lint 

') " ‘‘i llot "% **" usca fo which the shells of the 

(.itnhbean ben were applied by the natives of the nn-hi- 
i«dago, a greater interest attaches to the indications of an 
ancient trade in them products of the Gulf of Florida 
earned on among widely-scattered tribes of North America’ 
long Wore its direovmy by Columbus. 

Abundant evidence proves that the large marine shells 
were regarded with superstitious reverence, alike by the 
more civilised nations of the hind around the Gulf bv 

others even so far north as leyond the shores of the great 

. .madMii Iaikes. Jn the latter case it is not difficult to 
o'? , the origin of such a feeling among tribes 

' f ‘ .°" y W1 ‘ r dI nativo ftfsh-water shells. But in 
one Of the singular nugmtoiy scents of the ancient Mexican 
jciiulmgs, copied from the Mendoza Collection,' in the 
Bodleian Ltbmry at Oxford, a native, barefooted, and 
dressed in a short spotted tunic reaching to hi, loins, bears 
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in Ids right baud ei apear, toothed ruiunl tlic blade, it m.\\ 
lie presumed with points of obsidian, and in bis left hunii 
a large univalve shell A fiver, which he is pawing, w 
indicated by u greenish stripe winding obliquely across the 
drawing, and his track, as show n by alternate footprints, 
has previously crossed the came it ream. On this trail he 
is followed by other figures nearly similarly (Incused, but 
sandalled, and bearing spears and large fans; while a 
second group approaches the river by a different trail, and 
in an opposite direction to the shall-bearer. Other details 
of this curious fragment of pictorial history are less easily 
interpreted An altar or a temple appears to be repre¬ 
sented on one ride of the stream; and a highly coloured 
circular figure on the other, may l>o the epitomised symbol 
of some Aclneau land or Sacred Elis of the New World. 
But whatever be the interpretation of the ancient hiero¬ 
glyphic painting, its general correepondeiicjs with other 
migratory depictions is undoubted ; and it is worthy d 
note, that, in some reapers, the moat prominent o( :dl the 
limircii is the one represented fording the stream* and bear¬ 
ing a large tropical univalve in his hand. 

The evidence thus afforded of an importance attached to 
the large ften-ahelU of the Gulf of Mexico, among the most 
civilised of the American nations settled on its shores 
deserves notice in connection with the discovery of the fame 
marine products among relics pertaining to Indian tribes 
upwards of three thousand miles distant from the native 
habitat of the molluscs, and separated by hundreds of mdes 
from the nearest aca- coast 

Tracing them along the northern route through the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Ohio vtdlcyg, these shells have been found in 
the ancient graves of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
and northward to the regions of the Great Lakes. I>r. 
Gerard Troost, in n communication to the American Etb- 
tu (logical Society, 1 describes an interestingseriesof sepulchral 
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remains dirtovcred in Thecrnnin were irluuac- 

termed by remarkable artificial eampresdoii, os in an ex¬ 
am] i k; film'd by Dr* Morton (plate 55, Crania Aide no out), 
ami the graves alwumled with relics, "hires, trinkets, and 
utensils, all of a v«y rude eoiu^nietiQU, and elII formed of 
some natural product, none of metal, 1 From uu cxumiuu 
don of those, Dr* I'roost was led to the conclusion liiui the 
race to whom (hey pertained came from some tmphal 
country* A moiig their stone implemeaita el isidian id h untded* 
Numerous beads were formed of tropical murine shells of 
i he genus matyindl'i, ground so as to make a perforation 
on the hack, by means of which they could be strung 
together fur purposes of personal nroomeut. Pluiu beads 
were made from the colimielhu of the Slrombui ijigax ; 
and such eoltimefl® were found worked to a uniform thick¬ 
ness, perforated through the 
centre, and in all stages of 
manufacture, to that, of per¬ 
fected heads and links of 
the much-prized xminpnm, 
Similar accumulations of 
shclld leads in the great 
mounds of the Ohio valley 
are referred to in n snbfln- 
‘{uent chapter ; Lmt another 
relic has an additional value 
from the light it thrown nut 
only on early native arts, 
hut on ancient manners and 
modes nf thought. Dr. 
Truest desoi'tltc* and figures 
various rudely sculptured 
idol?, from some of which he was Jed to assume the existence 
of Phallic rites among the a&c&ut kMMt 
1 ho greater number of the idols were of stone, but the one 
figured boro (Mg. 49) has been modelled of day ami pounded 
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shells, and hardened m the fire. It lepreaents a unde human 
firoirc, kneeling, witli the hands clasped III front: and when 
found, it still occupied, us its primitive niche fir Bunrtu&ry,o 
large tropical shell (Cassis jlnt/uncit), from which the in¬ 
terior whorls and columella had been removed* with the 
exception of a small portion at the base, cut oil I tat, sc? L us 
to form its pedes tub The special application of this ex¬ 
ample of the tropical eusaides adds a peculiar interest to it, 
as manifestly associated with the religious rites of the 
ancient race by whom the spoils of southern seas were trans- 
ported inlam.l, and converted to purposes of ornament 
and use. 

The discovery of similar relics to the north of the Great 
Lakes is still more calculated to excite interest; and, in¬ 
deed, wht-n first brought under notice they gave rise to extra 
vngaot ethnological theories, leased on the ogsumptiioi of 
their East Indian origin* 1 But though they ftmushed no 
evidence of such far wanderings from the old East, they 
throw O'li-H'h ruble light on ancient migrations of n-itm. 
American races, and illustrate the extent of traffic carried 
on between the north and south* in ages prior to the dis¬ 
placement of the Red-man by the European. Two largo 
tropical shells, both specimens of the Pyrvla pervert^ have 
hem presented to the Canadian Institute at Toronto 1 not 
na examples of the native coneholpgy uf the trupics, but an 
Indian relics pertaining to the great noilhem chain of fofflh* 
water lakes. The first was discovered on opening a grave- 
mound at Nottawssagn, on the Georgian Bay* along with a 
m„„« [ made from tlw mine kiud ■>!' *lrll: tii« - "nd *'«< 

I joogta from the Fishing Islands, near Gape Hurd* ou Lake 
Huron, Thirteen other examples from the Georgian Bay 
nre in the Museum of Laval University; tuid mail) 
mora have come under my notice procured from grave - 
nuumds and Kvpuklmd depositories in different piuifl of 
Western Canada. Recently, in the summer uf 1874, a 
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largo ossuary of the Tbntonones, or Fetnns, was accident¬ 
ally opened at Lake Med ad, in the county of Wentworth, 
within which were found evidences of extensive aepul* 
tore, numerous day and atone pipes of curious work¬ 
manship, shell and stone implements, and n number 
of the same tropical sheila, both whole and in pieces, 
most of which ore now in the pOBSes&iou of Mr, 11. K 
Charlton of Hamilton, Ontario, Similar ossuaries have 
Is'en repeatedly opened in the Huron Country, between 
Luke Simeue and the Georgian Bay. In cue pit, about 
savin miles from Pcnctanguiahtme, three large eoneh-shdls 
were found, along with twenty-eix copper kettles, a pipe, a 
copper bracelet, a quantity of shell beads, and numerous 
other relies. The largest of the sheila, a specimen of the 
Ptjridit spiraia , weighed three pounds and a quarter, and 
measured fourteen inches in length ; hut a piece bad been 
cut off thin, aa well as another of the largo sheila, pmkd »ly 
for the miinufttcturc of some smaller on lament. hi another 
cemetery in the same district, among copper arrow-hcods, 
bracelets, and (nir-orn aments, pipes of atone and clay, beads 
of porcelain, red pipe-stone, etc, sixteen of the same prized 
tropical univalves lay round the bottom of the pit arranged, 
in groups of three or four together. From such shells the 
sacred wampum, official gorgets, and other special decora¬ 
tions were made ; and the appearance of some of those found 
in northern graves suggests that they may Lava been handed 
down through successive generations us great medicines, 
before their final deposition, with other rare and costly 
offerings, in honour of the dead. 

The attractions offered by such products of tropical seas 
are by no means limited to the untutored tastes of the 
American Indian. In India, China, nud fc$mm P the Fpitm, 
and other large and beautiful shells of the Indian Ocean, 
are no ]yss highly prized by the natives, not only as an 
easily wrought material for implements and personal orna¬ 
ments; hut in some eases, as vessels employed hi their most 
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Bjicred rites. A amiBtroraal variety found on the coasts of 
Tranqnebar and Ceylon, is devoted by tlie Cingalese exelu- 
lively to such purpo&es. Reversed shells of the sjjecies Twr- 
hhtdla, arc held in like veneration m China, vhwe great 
prices are given, for them ; amt. arc often curiously loim 
mented with elaborate carvings, us shown on several fine 
specimens in the British Museum. They are kept in the 
pagodas, and are not only employed by the priests on special 
occasions in administering niedicine to the sick; but the 
vessel for holding the consecrated oil, with which the Em 
peror is anointed at his ctirtmntion, is made from one of them. 

Sucli Ji^f dn g dm in the choice of materrala, and in objects 
set apart for the sacred rites of different nation& T arc full of 
interest, in reference to clcmicteristicfl common to man in all 
ages, and in regions the most remote. But when they lire 
met with iu the arts and custom £ of the same continent, they 
point with greater probability to borrowed usages, niul often 
help the ethnologist to track the footprints of migrating 
nations to their earlier homes. But the nse of shi iU for 
personal ornaments has been traced back, along with other 
evidence of tbe antiquity of mm, almost to what seems the 
primeval dawn. In the caves of southern Franco and Italy, 
along with mammoth tuid reindeer bona and ivory, and 
in the sepulchral deposits at Anrigune, lay shell necklace 
ur bracelet made of the Littorina still abundant 

<m the shores of the Atlantic, along wills perforated shells 
of the miocene period, evidently gathered in a fossd «&& 
to be convert ed to purposes of personal decoration. Bo also 
m a la lor, but still prehistoric age, the iiognlithie tomb* 
brought to light, m 1838 , under the Knoek-Mnmidke Crom¬ 
lech in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, disclosed two male skele¬ 
tons, underneath the skulls of which lay I number of I lie 
common Nenta liltomlk, perforated, evidently for tko 
purpose of being strung together as neck ornaments. An 
ornamental bouo-pm, with a knob carved at each end, and a 
rude flint knife, constituted the only other contents of this 
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j ninntive tomb which had boon constructed with such costly 
toil 

Other British cists and cairns have disclosed similar relics 
of the shell necklace and bracelet, made tif the oyster, limpet, 
and cockle shells, the contents of which supplied on impoth- 
nnt source of food. For not only in the ancient kltchen- 
middunsof northern Europe, but mingling with more ancient, 
cave deposits, as in Kent's Cavern, lay heaps of the shells of 
such edible molluscs, the refuse of the table of the old cave¬ 
men, which shows one resource on which they depended for 
subsistence. America, too, hud its ancient shell and refuse 
heaps, as at Cannon's Point, St, Simon’s Island, Georgia, 
where a vast mould of oyster and mussel sheila, inter mingled 
bore and there with a mcdioln or helix, mid wit li flint arrow- 
head-**, stone axes, and fragments of pottery, covers an area 
of not loss than ton acres, liut they abound upon all the 
sen islands of the Southern Status and in many eases con¬ 
stitute regular sepulchral mounds or shell cairns. One of 
these singular cairn a on Stalling’s Island, in the Savannah 
river, more than two hundred mUca from Its mouth, .is an 
elliptical mound measuring nearly three hundred feet in 
length, and enclosing, along with human skeletons, 
bones of large fiflh, deer, and other wild animals, accom¬ 
panied with broken pottery, arrow-heads, axes, fliot-knives, 
ari l charred wood* On the islands, anil along the coast of 
Georgia and Florida, the inexhaustible supplies of oysters, 
conches, and clams, furnished an abundant supply of food* 
Around the Indian villages the shells accumulated in waste 
heaps; and even now, at times, show the circular hollow 
where the native hut Imd stood. With a mild climate, 
abundant gome and indigenous fruits, in addition to the 
inexhaustible spoils of the sea, the Southern Indians hud 
lit lie temptation to roam ; and the numerous shell mounds* 
and cairns afford proof of their settled occupation of many 
localities. A large drinking-cup, made of the conch shell, 
was one ol the special attributes of the Indian cacique ; and 
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such cups are frequently fuund deposited beside the. buried 

Fresh-water shell heaps also abound; and l’rofisssor 
defines Wyman made those of East Florida the subjeet 
of on interesting papier in The A mencav N’alum id, ‘.no i 
memorials of the encampmente of 4e aborigines ore histo¬ 
rical records of the habits and customs of ancient native 
tribes The fresh-water mussels, which constituted an 
important article of fed, and also supplied the pearls winch 
they prized for decoration, enter largely into the contents 
of the heaps, Intermingled with thorn arts “ numerous frag- 
nu nta of pottery, stone axes, chisels, crushing-stones, awls, 
mortars, net-sinkers, arrow and spear points, Hint knives, 
pin'll bends, soapstone ornaments, pipe*, and the hones ol 
Jeer, bn&lo, alligator*, turtles, racoons, and -il.-r animals 
Many of the hones have been split, like those found in t o 
ancient mounds and caves of Europe, for the purpose of ** 
true ting the marrow; and along with such evidences*, 
culinary arts are piles of chipped dint and stone, with broken 
or unfinished axes, spear and arrow heads, and other traces 
of the Indian tool-maker's workshop. In oil way* wc 
thus recognise, amid diversities of raee, vim,ate, and wlwr 
external circumstances, many minute analogies between th 
men of pakeolithic and neolithic ages of Europe, and those 
„f the new world's more recent centuries, in regions apart 
frum its singular centres of a native civilisation. 

But also the convenient form and beauty of various marine 
A.H. have led to their use, not only as a substitute fur the 
flint and stone of other localities, or the unknown bronze 
and iron of ktor ages, but even for the precious metals as 
the medium of a recognised currency, and tins from times 
„f unknown antiquity, alike to the old world and in the new 
Of such substitutes for a metallic currency the Cypreu 
MMta is tbe most familiar. Tbe cowrie shells usd as 
currency are procured on the coast of bongo, and in the 
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Philippine and Mcddive Islands. OF the latter, indeed, tljcy 
still constitute the chief article of export At what remote 
date* or at what early stage of rudimentary civilisation, this 
singular representative aheU-currcticy was introduced, it is 
perhaps vain to inquire ; but the extensive urea over which it 
has long been recognised proves its great antiquity* The 
Philippine Islands form, in part tin- boundary of the 

Southern Pacific, and the Maldives lie off the Malabar coast 
in the LiLli.ni Ocean i but their sheila circulate as currency 
not only through Southern Asia, but far into the Afri ca n 
continent 

Corresponding to this cowrie currency of Asia and Africa 
is the American Ioqua, or BtJitalium, a shell found chiefly 
at the entrance of the Strait of De Fuat, and employed both 
for ornament and money. The Chinooks and other Indians 
of I ho Northern Pacific coast wear long strings of ioqua 
a bells as necklaces and fringes to their robes. These have a 
value assigned to thorn, increasing in projjortioij to their 
si/,e, which varies from about an inch and a half to upwards 
of two inches in length* Mr. Paid Kane thus wrote to me; 
11 A great trade If carried tm among nil the tribes in tin 
neighbourhood of Voncouvora Inland, through the medium 
of these . 1 *kells. Forty shells of the standard stile, extending 
a fathoms length, are equ il in value to si heaver's skin; but 
If shells can lie found so Far In excess of the ordinary' staud- 
;ihl tliat thirty nine arc long enough to make the fathom, it 
Jt worth two beavers skins, anil so on, increasing in value 
-jj. I leaver skin for every- shell less tlmn llie first number," 
But ;w the Now World has thus Its disclosures and ill ns 
t rations of native arts and usages full of interest to tbu 
student *f primeval man, ho also the first glimpse of a western 
hemiHphero revealed its aborigines already familiar with that 
distinctive evidence of reason, the art of fire-making, earliest 
oi all the practical sciences, and the uidUpensablc precursor 
of every higher art uf civilisation. 
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“IS-«.... — 

fflUTO.-liOOI« of ™« WKCT *.->»» ™“ ™ 

km b. -wrmi m»»ran«™ » ™'-”“ n 

No incident attending the &WW *££&£!££ 
got, mativo tintn the evidence which first satisfied Cr.lamhu 
St hi. exploration ,.f the myrterioua westan ocean 1 1 
n* been l vain. The am W dc-Wl—U 
WKrw 116 bit eye ranged along the JwWWO m cenreh of t - 
long expected lnnd, when suddenly n light glimmered in 

Gutierrez and others whom ho summoned to confirm hn 
virion, and ilv n darkness and dimbt reanmod thent ra p n 
Hut to Columbus all was clear. Set ..idy 'W tboaa flitting 
whamis reveal to him certain signs of ihc long-wuhod-fer 
l ,i,d; they told him no less dearly that the won 

inhabited by niuw + t . v 11 

There is something singularly sigmt.iam. m Ihe old Grub 

myth winch represents the Titanic sou of lapetus siding 
the fire of Zeus that ho might confer on the ! " nnliu ™“ 
power over the erode. lenient* d nature. Man. » pccohady 
tire-using. The dement which liecomes in Ins hands • 
” that controls all the ethers, and subjects them to Ins 
use is art object of dread to the lower armnub, dike amid 
arctic snows and the shadows of a night-camp in the tropics. 
Its use, moreover, is so universal aa to admit of its being 
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rcgfirdcd ns fine of the primitive hist3 nets of man, and m 
peculiarly hk own that he may lie appropriately designated 
tlie Ji ftMiSJ Hg (t > r t w id. Nevertheless, Mb supposed ignorance 
ol i 1*0 daring primitive ages ba been employed as an argu¬ 
ment in confirmation of the idea that the fiist habitat of 
man must have been a climate where his unclothed body 
experienced m> discomfort from the changing seasons* anil 
where fruit was found In sufficient abundance to supply his 
want* without need of artificial preparation. 1 

Yet it is 3 u climates where the torrid sun presents Itself 
ns the I lie-giving force that* idike in the old and the new 
world, the worship of fire, and the rites associated with its 
have been found most fully developed. It is noticeable* 
moreover, that fire is less used in tlio frigid than in the tem¬ 
perate zones as the direct source of heat. The, Esquimaux 
in hi* fitiow-lmt would find n fire productive only of dis¬ 
comfort. Ei eti in the adaptation of animal fond to Ids 
ctiokcry is less indispensable than in other latitudes ; imd 
fire is more prized by him in liis brief summer as a protec¬ 
tion against the myriads of noxious insects then warm oil 
into life, than a* a meant of counteracting the rigour of a 
polar winter. Ho depends fur warmth on his fur clothing, 
ami still more on the heat-producing blubber and fat which 
constitute so large a portion of his food. Yet the lamp* 
-■ !li 'rally mad- of stone* With its moss wick, mid ilm stone 
kettle* play an important part among the implements and 
culinaiy apparatus of an Esquimaux^ hut. On those ho 
depends for bis supply of water from melted mow, far 
thawing and drying his cloth < t .n-d lbr evoking ; iinf ] with- 
' in the light uf the lamp the indoor life of tho long un- 
i J arctic ^ould bo spent as in a living tomh 

TJ]e gem-ivdly p—:i of inm' pvritta 

and of quartz. These serve them for Hint cud steel, - with 
vhi.'li they ignite a tuft of dried moss frayed in the hand. 
I>uf they are also familiar \v jtk the more laborious fire- 
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mating process by moans of friction, which is in general 
use throughout America. 

At the opposite extremity of the Continent be* Ticrm del 
Fac«o, the natives of which are exposed to still greater 
privations, and have been pronounced by observant voyagers 
mums the most degraded of savage races. Act the 
Furmans exhibit considerable ingenuity in constructing 
tlitir fishing tackle, sEngs, bows and stone tipped arrows, 
stone knives, and javelins pointed with bone. A bone bnr- 
piHin in use by them, barbed only on one side (Pig. 89), re- 
ecT ables examples already ref.-trad l» found in the Dordogne 
and other eaves of the era when the mammoth and ita 
hunters existed together in Southern Franco. M. Lecoq do 
Boiaboandran suggests that the deflection of the harpoon 
so formed serves lie an equivalent for the refraction of the 
lisU in the water, and tbns the fisherman secures an unerring 
aim. If HU it furnishes an ingenious application of the frni ts 
of .w."" 1 ™ directed to rectify a difficulty common to the 
modern Fueginn and to the Troglodyte of post-glacial braes. 

The canoes of the Fuegiaus tire rudely constructed of 
bark sewed together with prepared sinews. In tile bottom 
ti hearth of clay is made, on which they habitually keep a 
firu fdirrbt 'JTiey too hwVtleatnfid the vulu*' in*u jiyritL'3, 
and with." its help readily obtain foe spark mpiircd fur 
igniting their prepared tinder of dried moes or tmii.ii-. 
Captain Weddell states font he produced the trader box in 
presence of a party of Fucgians, in eider to ascertain how 
fire is obtained by them, and presently he discovered that 
his steel had been purloined. This, however, he recovered 
and after sending the culprit to his canoe with threat* of 
punishment, he learned that they procure fire by rubbing 
iron pyrites and a flinty together, catch mg the sparks 

in a dry substance resembling moss, _ 

The ancient use of pyrites for fire-waking is supposed to 
he embodied in its etymology (wip). Air. John Evans has 

l WetliMTi roffltf* taimrdM ths Sc*tA I\4± F* JS^-24, p. 1^7, 
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pointed out that the lower beds of the same English chalk 
iu which the flint alxmnda are prolife of pyrites; and lie 
makes the suggestion that the use of a nodule of pyrites for 
a hammer-stone in the process of manufacturing flint im¬ 
plements, may have led to the discovery of this method of 
producing fire, Cut if so, it is a discovery of remote an¬ 
tiquity, for such nodules have been found both in French 
mad Belgian caves, associated with the bones of fossil mam¬ 
mals and worked Hints of the pabeolitliic era. They also 
occur in the Swi^ Jikdw ellin gH, as at Robeuhaueen, along 
with neolithic implements. 

1 hit pyrites is net idwayu available; and Esquimau*, Fur - 
ginUB, find Australians practise a I kg the more timal* and pro- 
liahly the more ancient, method of producing fire by friction. 
Tho process among the Tahitians and South Sea Islanders 
is pursued Iu the kixttwmdy artless fashion of rubbing onu 
piece of wood against another; though it is said that, with 
jjorfeetly dry wood, they obtain fire in this way in two or 
three mm le tea, Australian tire-m akin g [a off, ■■ i .1 bt marly 
the same way ; but tbe American Indiana have improved 
on the process by the use of the bow and drill. Among 
tho Iroquois mid other tribes, the drill was provided with a 
at.me whorl, or fly-wheel, to give it momentum ; and when 
rajuilly revolved by means of a bow and string, with the 
point resting on a piece of dry wood, surrounded with moss 
w punk, sparks are predated in a few seconds, and the 
tinder is ignited. 

1 he jLi't of fire-making is thus found in amoii^ sava fr c 
nations, even in the most degraded state: as among the 
Fucgians, whose wretched condition and repulsive appear- 
anee and habits have led travellers to describe them m 
scarcely human. They are Indeed in every way inferior to 
the Esquimaux, Aet their implements and weapons display 
remarkable ingenuity and skill; and the origin of the name 
of their desolate region is traced to the numerous fires bcgxi 
by the first S panish discoverer- who navigated its eonsta. 
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Tbe aborigines of Australia rival the Fuegbms alike i“ 
physical and = intellectual degradation ; but, like tiiotn id*', 
luvvo achieved or perpetuated the discovery which lies at 
the very foundation of all possible civilisation. According 
to the inconsequential account furnished by a native Aua 
trnlinn of their first acquisition of fire “ A long, long time 
aao „ little bandicoot 1 was the sole owner of a fir>-bmu. > 
which he cherished with the greatest jealousy. So selfish 
was he in the use of his prise, that he obstinately refused to 
share it with the other animals. So they held a general 
council, where it was decided that the fire must b. "burned 
fmnr the imudicoat cither hy force or strategy. 1 lie haw k 
L pigeon were deputed to carry out this resolution ; mid 
■i ft i t vainly trying to induce the finMiwuar to share its 
blessings with Ids neighbours, the pigeon, filing, as he 
tliaueht, an unguarded moment, made a dash to obtain the 
priie 5 The bandicoot saw that offal'.- had come to a crisis, 
Ld in desperation, threw the fire towards the river, there 
.ini-nrli it fur vv.T. but, fortunately fur the black man, 
the sharp-eyed hawk was hovering new an dace tog the bro 
falling into the water, with a stroke rf his wing ho knocksd 
the brand far over the stream into the long dry grass of tin. 
opposite bonk, which immediately Ignited and the Haims 
spraad over the face of the country, lhc blaok tllL " 
felt the fire, nud said it was good.”’ 

Tho diseovory of the art of fire -making, prefigured in this 
rude myth, is intimately associated m tho minds of tho 
Australian aborigines with their distinctive ideas of man. 
According to tho mythology of the llooroung tnbo, inhabit- 
ing tho Halloo country, on Uko Tyrill, they wera prcrod*l 
on the earth by a race of Numimbunguitina, or old spirits, 
who had the knowledge of firo ; but these were translated 
to heaven before tho black man came into existence line 
of them, named War, or tho Grow, -tho Australian Fnw 
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Ulcus,— is now the star Canopus j and ho it wm who bret 
hnought fire back to earth, and gave if to the black men . 1 

It is a noticeable fact that, while the Maoris uf New Zea¬ 
land use the smug word, uhi t fur fire, which under slight 
modifications is employed through widely severed island 
groups of the Pacific: different Australian tribes use distinct 
names for it, as day too ut, More ton Bay, koipm*} at Luke 
Macqname, and htubi at Bathurst. In the Kamikroi of 
V\ ''llingtan \alliy i t isealJed hoya n; whil e in the W inid li rei T 
spoken alxmt £U0 miles inland from Luke Macquarrie, it. is 
Jrin * bueh diversity of names far the common ncqnisilion 
proves that fire is no recent novelty derived from a single 
source by the savage tribes of that strange southern eon tin cut 

Amid all the remarkable evidence recently disclosed re 
lative to the antiquity and the rude arts of primitive man, 
nothing hits yet appeared suggestive of a condition inferior 
to the savages of Tierra del FttegO or Australia; while much 
tends to an opposite conclusion. Alike in physical devcl 
upi a lent and in arts, the Troglodytes of the Dordogne caves 
nerc undimlitedly far in advance of either; and yet they 
were the ^temporaries of the mammoth, the Siberian 
rhinoceros, the cave lion and hear, the gigantic Irish elk, 
the reindeer, and the fossil horse of Central Europe,—the 
men uf a period separated from our own by epochs the dura- 1 
tion of which nm lie ganged by no standards of historical 
chronology. 11 could scarcely admit of doubt that such men 
were capable of achieving the art of fire-mu king, It might 
cion be quest toned if they could have subsisted nndor the con- 
dittons of life marking that post-glacial epoch without the ubc 
of fire. But on this subject we arc not left to conjecture, 
flu? contents of the Aurignac cavern, in the department 
of the Haute Garonne, at the foot of the Pyrenees were at 
fust supposed to disclose a singularly interesting example 
of sepulture contemporaucoiin with tin fo^ii mammals of 
the drift; and accompanied not only with implements 

* Trwu. I'totoyh. /MCtM* victoria, j. 
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discovery seemed to justify render it nil * 
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Tliroiudiuut the floors of various oaves in this msir 

which have bean rich iu disclosures of primitive art, p. 

Vh hii.11 u.ii \9 whoro broken lumen 
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liltiic, if not an curlier period of the Auriga*, catacomb, wo 
<« the unmiatakahle evidences of human intelligence • and 
anew concur m the decision of Columbus, that the toghtctorel. 
t «• luanahiuih savage was indisputable proof thnt the un- 

■“ “ " ™ ld , wb ' dl % bcfora 1*>« was the habitation of man. 
it may be doubted if man has anywhere existed without 
lie knowledge of fire. By means of it some of Lis curliest 
nnmphs over nature linve been achieved. With Its aid 
;» range is no longer limited to latitudes where tl ’ 

, fi “w- r,UIrl 1° tbu ialrt!l ahaaad at every season. The use 
.. “? ul ] tbc r,wl <>f all the indnstriid arts. The friend] v 

ZTj7 l J?^r^ inland Of 

' " arid were armed with wooden lances, hardened 
■ *- on y its means. The most civilised among the 

nations conquered by Cortes and Kzarre, had learned W the 
an „ moans to smelt the ores of the Andes, and make of.heir 
m. tallic alloys the tools with which to quarry and hew 
• he rocks, to sculpture the stature of the gU of 
and the palaces and temples of the Peruvian children of the 
sun. Without fire th L . imperfect implements of the stone 

Tit H , intuW ^ to™*’* aeccJrire 

, _ hel I‘Iie feita the lofty trees, against which his an - 
i (led s l.om 2 Lutchfit would bo DOvnjAHH r t r , 

i.,...™ C.J. ***; 

than in propelling tho Wonderful steamship by ^ 
«hich the great lakes and rivers of (he New World have 
become the htghwuys of migrating nations 
A common root word for fire serves to 
scattered insular races of the nmi p -c numerous 

through their intercom^ with die May V' 

while the Malay wor d dpi may be t&ktn ^ ^ a 

diversified forms of the ins^ ^ T*p ^ 

rather than tho Malays, present the etT • f*®’ tbo 1 «puarifl, 

dhito island vocabularies prove the iSl^mnlenttoiot^^'af 
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fire, The Titian is rich in terms for light, warmth, shining, 
kindling, burning, boiling, etc* Aundn\ to shine or flame, 
becomes oundrem, to kindle, and i*aAaundf*t to cause to 
bum. From yame, the tongue is made, by a familiar ana- 
logy, yctmt- 1 11 -yrtb uku.-, a flame of lire. Iltjatu, fire, begets a 
group of words, including itgilaiw, charcoal, and itgifaison- 
gctwcLj hot ciu flora, Ltva f a Hash of lightning, gives h.m t fo 
bring lire, loro, a furnace, n native oven; ami recalls one 
famfliar source of the knowledge of fire: as the <wt, the 
sun ; alua t a deity, probably the inn-god ■ mu, amoke, etc., 
of the Rotuma dialect suggest Another association of ideas 
common to the Old and New World. 

The fin-worship of t he Ghebhs is but a degraded form 
of that homage to visible divinity with which man worships 
the god of day, and bows down before the heavenly hast 
Among the civilised natrons of the New World* accordingly, 
a pfrg fllW sanctity was associated with the familiar service 
of lire. At the close of the great cycle of the Aztecs, when 
the calendar was corrected to true solar time at Lhe end of 
the fifty-second year, a higli religious festival was held, on 
the eve of which they broke in pieces their household gods, 
destroyed theix furniture, and extinguished every fire. In 
the reconstruction of the ritual calendar, the interc alated 
thiyg were held aa though nou-exiatcut, and dedicated to no 
gods: on which account they were reputed unfm t un k-. 
Ai the 'ml of that dreary Intu-rvaS of fasting and pend. uce, 
during which no hearth smoked, and no warm food could bo 
til It n "throughout the land, tho ceremony of the new fire was 
celebrated. After sunset the priests of the great tem pifl wen* 
faith ta a neighbouring mountain, and there, at midnight, 
the sacred flame was rekindled, which was to light up tho 
national fires for another cycle. The process by which it was 
procured, by revolving cine piece of dry wood in the hollow 
of another, is repeatedly illustrated in the Mexican pain lings 
of Lord Kingsbomgbs work. But, true to the bloody 
rites of the national faith, at this Biicrod festival the lire woe 
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kindled on. the breast of a human victim, from whence the 
recking heart was immediately afterwards torn out,, and 
east as a bloody offering to the gods. The period from the 
extinction to the rekindling of the sacred flame was one of 
great suspense. With a superstitious feeling, in striking 
accordance with the customs and ideas of the northern 
Indiana, the women remained confined to their houses, with 
their faces covered, under the belief that if they witnessed 
tho ceremony they would be forthwith transformed into 
I leasts. Meanwhile, the men gathered on lhe terraced roofs, 
anil looked forth in dread suspense into the darkness. The 
flames on the summits of the great teocaHis, which lighted 
up the eity at all other season**, hud boon extinguished; and 
it’ the priests failed to rekindle them, it was believed that 
tla‘ night must tie eternal, and the world would come to an 
end. But dimly, through the darkness, a spark was seen 
to glimmer on the distant summit of the mountain, and from 
thence it wns swiftly 1 ionic to the temple, towards which 
liic worshippers turned with renewed hope. As the sacred 
flame again blazed on the high altar, and was distributed to 
flic other teoeollifl, shouts of triumph ascended with it to 
the sky. Feasts, joyous processions, and oblations at the 
temples followed, and were prolonged through a festival of 
thirteen days, devoted to a national jubilee for the recovered 
flame, the type of a regenerated world. 1 The long interval 
which transpired between this closing rite of the great cycle 
was of itself sufficient to give it an impressive sanctity in 
the eyes of the Aztec worshipper, He j who witnessed it in 
youth saw it only once again as life drew towards a close; 
wliitsl; few indeed of all who rejoiced at the renewed gift uf 
fire could expect to look again on the strangely aignificant 
rite, tjumpared with the annual miracle of the Greek 
Chureh in the crypt of the Holy Sepulchre, to which it bears 
some resemblance, the great festival of the Aztecs was re- 
pie to with significance and solemn grandeur, though stained 
with the blood of their hideous sacrifices, 

1 Clu rifjrrto, rot li p. fl i. 
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The Femvian suErWorehippera present the harmony 
between their recurrent festivals and the? true solar time, by 
a m.ler proress of adjustment than that which was dcvified 
l. v the remarkable proficiency of the Aztec priests in astro 
comical science. Nevertheless, they too ha.l their secular 
festival of Kavmi, hold annually at the period of the summer 
aoUtioe. For three .lavs previous a general Suit prevailed, 
the fire: on the great altar of the sun went out, and m all 
the dwellings of the lnnd no hearth was kindled As the 
dawn of the fourth day approached, the Inea, surroumle. 
by his nohles. who came from till parts of the eonntn u 
join ill the solemn ,e!etantioii, assembled in the great square 
of the capital lo greet I he rising sun. lbe tempi# of the 
national deity presented its eastern portal tu the earhrat 
rays, emblazoned with his golden image, Ihntkh set with 
,serious .tones; and as the first beams »f the morning were 
reflected back from this emblem of the sun-god, songs of 
triumph mingled with the jubilant shout of his womhippers. 

Tlinn after various rites of adoration, preparations were made 

for rekindling the sacred fire, lint this, with the t unmans, 
was done by a process far in advance of that returned by 
the Aztec priests. The rays of the wn, collected into a 
foi-us liy a concave mirror of polished metal, were made to 
inflame a heap of dried cotton; and a llama was -erthced 
tei a bnmt-offering to the sun. Only in the ease of *<= 
being overcart did the priests rewrite fnetton for rekindlmg 
the altar; but the hiding of hi* countenance by the god ot 
day was regarded as little less ominous than the crtinetiou 
of Ac sacred fire, which it became the duty of the virgins 
,.f the sun to guard throughout the year. A shingl.ter ol 
the llama Hocks of the sun furnished a universal banquet 
and, while the god was propitiated by offerings of fruit and 
Howere, there appear to have licen some rare occasions on 
which the sacrifice of a human victim—a beautiful maiden 

or IV clnlil. _gave to this grateful anniversary n ticurtr resem- 

1 dance to the appalling rites of Aztec worship. 
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Awm* tin; northern Indian tribes some Mat traces of the 
annual festival of fire are discernible. At the sacrifice of 
the white dog, the New Years festival of the Iromiois, the 
1'ivveeedmgB extended over six dajs; and such were the obli- 
giawm Which its rites imposed on nil, that if any member 
of n family died during the peri oil, the My was laid naidc, 
iLt l d tliy ldnhves participated in the games as well as the 
, ceremonies. The strangling of the white do* 

deemed for sacrifice was the chief feature of the first t Ws 
proceeding! Un the second day the two keepers of the 
Uutl1 ™ h! ? «* eh hmwe - and performed the significant cere- 
'Ll "} iy , fibrnn £ when on the hearth, accompanied with 
a tlumk.givmg to the Great Spirit On the momiug -,f die 
h t h day the hre was solemnly Milled hy friction ; and the 
. fi was l>otnc m procession on a bark litter, until the 
ollimtiije u« halted, facing the rising snu, when it was 

wiw f n "'i daring an address, 

which mriuded a special thanksgiving to the sun, for having 
I"okn(] oil the earth with u beneficent eye. 1 

(hero w, perhaps, no connection traceable between the 
.y UIVU '- ' f * tkm described ; for it would Ik easy to find 
then ^mUels among ancient and modern nations. They 

ritL'Tf ' “1 religious practices of the Chaldeans, to the 
■, t0 «f idolatry, Sabuism 

,IlJ **“ I'" 111 " 11 <‘-nn of false worship, commending 

ir T T'- y mi1 * "' kclls ' * * « divine influence end 
ri /i'^rneted man ; and readily suggests tbc mao- 

, , 0 fire ' Vltlj tll<! auu “s its source. ‘'Take ye good 

rlwln U y ° U H IV " ; ' T t,1C h ”* yer ot W to“the 

! in lie wldcmess, “for ye «» no manner t>r rimffi- 

;de on the day that the Lord spate unto you in I lurch not 

h ■ e„ , " 1 k ' 8t t, ‘ nU Jift n P ttiM eyes unto 

2 W* rite Him, and the JZ. and 

*“* " f ],, e veu ' be driven to 

p cm. ^ This wuisltip of the suu, tbougli associated 

1 htagut i if Us Iruqttif' pp .gr>l # 
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with ancient rites of Asiatic nations, lb not 1here lure neces¬ 
sarily an evidence of the eastern origin either of the faith or 
of the nations of the New World. But, in the services to 
which it gave rise them, we have, at least, suggestive hints 
(J f the links thatj bind together its own ancient and modem 
tribes. Perhaps also they may supply a dew to the inter¬ 
pretation of some of the obscure sculptures still remaining 
on sites of the extinct native civilisation of America, and 
uf rites once practised omul the sacred enclosures, and on 
the altar-mounds which give such peculiar interest to t he 
rivLt-terraces of the Mississippi valley* 

Among the remarkable structures of the Mound -Builder*, 
reviewed in a subsequent chapter, their explored have ton 
-iLii k hv 1 he peculiarities of a certain chisa of mounds* 
erected an the most elevated summits of outlying hills, 
Cooccniing these " there cun lie no doubt that the ancient 
people selected prominent and elevated positions upon which 
to build large fire*, which were kept hunting for long periods, 
or renewed at frequent intervals They appear to have 1 ,-en 
built generally upon heaps of stones, which am broken up and 
sometime* 1 ^artkll y viirUicd. 1 11 id 1 eases they »■ xliib 1 l mnrk s 
of intense and protracted heat m Such indication a have W 
supposed to mark ancient rigntd-station* adapted to the 
telegraphic system still in use among native tribes, of send 
in* up columns of smoke as a warning that enemies am at 
haml Hut this * putting out fire/ as it is called among the 
Indiana of the north-west, for the purposes of signal, is now 
accomplished by the simple proceas id setting the *lwn- 
tufted 1 mll'ido grass in dame, and present slight nimh-gy 
to the tracts of intense Urea on the ancient hdl-moun-h, 
where the amount of seoriaceous material often covers a 


lame space several feet deep. , . 

Perhaps greater importance k due to the emplo} ment of 
the same method of tire-making at the present day among 
the Indians of the north-west, as we see illustratedm ancient 
1 A*Amt ti*. Siui^fpi !’•**¥» p J8:t 
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Aster painting ; while the sumworshippcrs of the southern 
continent hud ih.'vUid a totally distiiid me I hod, rom^poml- 
ing to that by which the Romans kindled the sacr cm 1 fire. 
IMr. Paul Kane thus describes the* process employe'll by the 
< 1 j icu»■ iks ou ’li.; (.'olutnbin River:—“The fire is obtained by 
mean* of a flat piece of <lry cedar* iti which a smalt hollow 
ia cut, with, a channel lor the ignited charcoal to run over ; 
on thiathfl I mil an sits to hold it steady, while he rapidly 
twirls a round stick of the same wood between the palms of 
his hands, with the point pressed into the hollow. In a 
very short time sparks begin to fall through the ch ann el 
Upon finely frayed ccduidjuik [dueed underneath, which th< v 
wnm ignite. There is a great deal of knack ill doing tins, 
but those who are used to it will light a fire iu a vurv short 
time. The men usually carry these sticks about with tlu riu 
as after they have been on re used they produce the fire more 
quickly.' JJ I witnessed the process successfully employed 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, on one occasion 
when camping out with Chippewa guides on the Lake of Bays, 
in AVcstem < hnada. We had struck our tents,, and were 
milking our way down the river, when a steady rain set in, 
which continued throughout the day. We hud to pass 
sevend long portages* involving in each case the unloading* 
nnd carrying over them* our canoes and baggage \ and on 
one of these Occasions, finding myself alone with my Indian 
guide ut the foot of a portage where we must necessarily be 
detained a considerable time, 1 suggested to him by words 
and signs, whether it were possible to kindle a lire. Ruin 
was falling in torrents, the trees were dripping, and the 
grass and Mien leaves resembled a soaked sponge* But 
Kineese set to work in Indian fashion, hunted out a pine- 
knot, such as are of common occurrence in the ibnudian 
forest* where the tree itself Las rotted away and left the 
cores of its oldest branches like pins of iron. Having 
secured this, and a piece of Judl-burned wood from under 

1 II unrfrrinji i if lw* i Ini Ur timtwy fkt In-lvtJU of AWtA .I'lKne*. p. I(}9 4 
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the remain* of an old cup^bMit■‘".W 1 off the b L 
from the lce-sidc of:, Idrch tree, and collecting « heap of the 
dry inner hark, thin ns paper, he careful y disposed « 
a cover of pine-tart, and pineal over al a pile of elope cot 
with his axe from the centre of n pine log, All l* ni„ 
ready, he frayed a handful of the birch bark into the con¬ 
sistency of tow. and placing this on the ehamJ wood. be 
made the hard point of the pin:-knot revolve m the Mood 
by means of a cord, while hie bent posilion, pressing the 
other end l- his breast, protected it from the nun. In a 
eurnriaiiiL'Iy short time he blew the tinder into a Hum, .ip* 
pliwl it to the pile lie had prepared, and nursing this with 
chips and dry twigs, we were abl e to welcome our con- 
pardon* ton'Waring log foe, kindled under cmums miu. 
which, even with the aid of flint and steel, would hare 
seemed imimasihle to the European woodsman. 

The knowledge of this simple process, however acquired, 
constitutes perhaps the oldest of all hurnnli traditions re a - 
ine to the arts of life. A mode of obtaining fire nearly 
equivalent to that of flint and elec) has already «en re¬ 
ferred to as in use both among the Fuegimis and Esquimaux , 
but the process of friction is also resorted to by the letter, 
mid with slight variations in the application ot the pin. 
eiple.il appears to l>c the recognised Indian mode of pro¬ 
curing lire. Among all the Indian tnl.es not 
certain superstitions sanctity attached to lire, but they took >1 
with distrust on the novel met lie. Is employed by Europe*!* 
f„r its production. When, in 1811, Elk.-atowa, the prophet 
of the Wabash,- -* brother of Tocumtoh, the bh*Wnee 
warrior,—was exhorting his tribe to roast the de-Uy ^ 
croaebments of the white man, he concluded one of bis 
eloquent warnings by exclaiming : “ Owe* away your fire 
steels, and awaken the sleeping llame os your fathern did 
before von * iling away your wrought coverings, and pul 01 1 
skin won for yourselves as was their wont, if you would 
the irnge-r of the Groat Spirit” Nor is there wanting 
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among mmy Indians a conviction that the Jshkodaiwaubo, 
or lire-liqiiid, is. a malignant form of the same mysterious 
cJemcnt; m evil high lie me wrought for their destruction hy 
the white Mnmtotu 

Various methods 11 re time traceable throughout the western 
hemisphere for colling into ciisteDce the wondrous element, 
bo pen; 1 l rly disti u ctivo oi man* \ et even in these, common 
relations of a very comprehensive character are apparent ; 
ufiiJe the I ortivian, with the solar mirror, stands apart alike 
from the rude Indian and the cultivated native of the 
Mexican plateau; ami far to the south of both, the Fuegimi 
finds in the natural products of his inhoapStable clime a 
mean* of fire-making analogous to that which the Shawnee 
prophet taught Ids people to regard as on©of the unhallowed 
practices of the White* All alike exhibit man, even in 
die rudest stage, master of the same secret; and turning p. 
many useful, and even indispensable purposes, that which 
no other animal can be taught to use, or scarcely even to 
look upon without dread. 
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The discovery of fire, rad its application even to such 
ini pie purposes of art an the hardening of the '™“ l '^ b !'™ r ' 
t L KoUowing of the monoxylona canoe, suffice to ill 
rote the ehurJt eristics of man, not merely aa a reasoning, 

rs 11 ;:;.... >»* ‘^sz&si 

mean,, mechanical science, the nMd.«£ tlj- 
are ail program developmentswh.ch^ 
induces on that tool-usmg matoct. AiM l - 

' *£££memorials of architecture an sculpture, of 

Thc'Si oTtwUtbc exclusive attribute of man, that i lu -bs- 
££ of a single artificially shaped Hint in the drift or 
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cave-breccia, is deemed proof enough that man has been 
there, ihc flint implement or we«ipon lies beside 1 k>um 
revealing species kindred to the sagacious elephant, or to 
those of carnivora allied to the dog, with its wonderful 
instincts bordering on reason and the forethought of ex¬ 
perience ; yet no theorist dreams of the hypothesis that some 
wiser Blepfuu primigenius , in advance of his age, devised 
the flint spear wherewith to opj>o«e more effectually the 
aggressions of the gigantic carnivora, whose remains abound 
in the ossiferous caverns. 


But if man was created with a tool-using instinct, and 
with faculties capable of developing it into aU the mechani¬ 
cal triumphs which command such wonder and admiration 
in our day, he was sdso created with a necessity for such. 

The heritage of nakedness, which no animal envies us, is 
not more the memorial of the innocence that once w,is ours, 
tlmn it is the omen of the labours which it compels us to 
undergo. \\ ith the intellect of angels, and the bodies of 
earth-worms, we have the power to conquer, and the need 
to do it. Half of the industrial arts are the result of our 
being bom without clothes; the other half of our being 
bom without tools." 1 

With the growing wants of men {is they gathered into 
communities, novel arts were developed ; and the demands 
o each new-f it wont coiled into being means for its supply. 
Artificers in brass and iron multiplied, and the sites of the 
first cities of the earth were adorned with temples, palaces, 
sculptured marbles, and cunningly-wrought shrines. But 
whenever communities were broken up and scattered, the 
elements of an acquired civilisation were inevitably left 
Mjhind. All but the most indispensable arts disappear 
during the process of migration; and although the wan¬ 
derers might at leugth find a home in “ a land whose stones 
arc iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass," 
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no arts are so speedily lost an.ong migratory tribes as 
those of metallurgy. The hold of the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of successive generations must lie partia 
and uncertain among an unlettered people, dependent on 
tradition for all knowledge excepting such as is pra- tr- 
cdly transmitted in the operations of daily experience. 1 cw 
indeed of all the wanderers from the old centres of European 
civilisation to the wilds of the New World bring with them 
the slightest knowledge either of the science or the pnrct.ee 
of metallurgy. Every chemical analyst knows what it is to 
receive pyrites for silver, and ochres for rnon or gold. Er 
now the skill of the American miner has to Iw imi-ortcd, and 
the copper-miners of Lake Superior are chictiy derived from 
Cornwall, Norway, or the mining districts of German). 

With all our many artificial wants so promptly supplied, 
even in the remotest colony, we are slow to perceive how 
much we owe to the wondrous appliances of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, and its division of laliour. The Dutchman exerted 
liis very bricks across the Atlantic, wherewith to found hi- 
New Amsterdam on the luniks of the Hudson; and the 
English colonist, with enterprise enough to mine the copper 
and iron of Lake Superior, still seeks a market for the ores 
in England, and imports from thence both the engineers and 
the iron wherewith to bridge his St. Lawrence. W ith such 
facts before us in relation even to the systematic colonisation 
of a highly civilised and enterprisiug commercial nation, it 
is easy to understand wbat must have been the condition of 
the earth's primeval wanderer* Their industrial arts were all 
to begin anew ; and thus we sec that the non mctallurgic 
condition of primitive social life which is designated its 
Stone Period, is not necessarily the earliest human period, 
but only the rudimentary state to which man had returned, 
and may return again, in the inevitable deterioration of a 

“‘SuCf various kinds still points to a cradle-land for 
the human family towards the western borders of Central 
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A-in, li ml remote from its coast*: probably in that range of 
country stretching between the bead waters of the Indus 
and the Tigris. The earliest history of man that wn 
possess represents the postdiluvian wanderers journeying 
eastward, and at length settling on a plain that long after- 
wards remained one of the chief centres of history, lint 
the arte there developed belonged exclusively to a far inland 
people; and to this day the rude craft of the Tigris and 
the ! Euphrates betrays a total absence of maritime instinct 
or skill in navigation* The highest effort of their boat- 
Ludders as little more than to construct a temporary raft, 
on which themselves ami their simple freight may float in 
safety down the current of the great river* Similar nifty 
arc still in use by the Egyptians, formed of earthenware 
jars bound together by withes and cords, and covered with 
bulrushes. Like the corresponding river emit of the Eu¬ 
phrates, these are steered down the Nile, never to return ; 
for, on their arrival at Cairo, the lufte are broken up, and 
the jars sold In the bazaars. Such was the rudimentary 
condition of navigation in that great Asiatic hive of nation* 
where man chiefly dwelt for centuries remote from the sea. 
But from thence the wanderers were scattered over the face 
of the whole earth. The primitive river-craft, therefore, 
found an early development into sea-craft ; and oceanic 
migration gave a new character to the wanderings of the 
primeval nomads. Thenceforth, accordingly, those Instinc¬ 
tive tendencies beg pm to dtaraeb rise certain branches of 
the human Family, as leaders of maritime enterprise, 
which may be traced under very diverse degrees of social 
development: as in the Phoenicians, the Northmen, the 
Malays, and the Polynesians ■ while other tribes anil nations, 
such ns the Celts and the lijians, though living on the 
colls t, are tempted by no longings to voyage on the ocean s 
bosom. 

Ihe Islands ot the Central American archipelago were the 
tirst to reward the sagacity of Columbus, as he steered his 
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course westward iu scorch of the old Itat The arts of thmr 
Simple natives accordingly attracted his »«ent.on, «ad 
although be found among them personal ornaments 0 A\' 
sufficient to awaken the avaricious longingB of the Spaniards 
for that fatal treasure of the New World, yet prm tics11) 
they were in ignorance of motallurgic arts and lacked that 
stimulus to ingenious industry which the "tquestte. of 
clothing call forth in less genial clime*. The uati\is of 
liuunahanh, or San Salvador, were friendly and gentle 
savages, in the simplicity, if not in the innocence, of nahed- 
nes^ Their only weapons were lances or wood hanlcned in 
the fire, pointed with the teeth or hone of a fish, or furnish* 
with a blade made cither of the universal Bint, or nm lre- 
uncutly, with them, from the large tropical shells which 
abound in the West Indian seas. They laid learned to turn 
the native cotton plant to economical account; but tear 
chief mechanical ingenuity was expended on the lig i 
harks to which they gave the now universal name of 
canoe These were formed from the trunk of a single tree, 
hollowed by fire, with the help of their primitive »d*s 
of flint or shell, and were of various sizes, from the tmy 
hark only capable of holding its solitary owner, o the 
galley manned by forty or fifty rowers, who P ro F U ^ ‘‘ 
swiftly through the water with their paddles, and baled 
it with the invaluable native calabash, which supplied 
every domestic utensil, and rendered them indifferent to 

the potter’s art . . . 

The canoe ha & a peculiar interest and value in relatio 

the archaeology of the New World With our wondnms 
steam-ships, wherewith we have bridged the Atlantic, w. 
are apt to lose faith iu the capacity of uncmlised man for 
overcoming such obstacles as the dividing oceans which had 
SO long concealed America from the ancient world. But 
tho bark in which Columbus first crossed the Atlantic was 
iu no degree more capable of braving tbc oceans terrors 
than the navies of the Mediterranean had been a thousand 
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years Wore; and tie primitive canoes of the American 
archipelago her more nearly resembled the Pinta, or the 
Nina with its lateen soils, than the smallest of our modern 
ocean craft. 

Throughout the Polynesian archipelago, fragments of 
foreign vocabularies are the chief traces of that oceanic mi¬ 
gration by which alone the descendants of a common race 
could people those distant islands of the sea. The recog¬ 
nition of certain Malay and Polynesian words in the language 
of the remote islund of Madagascar is one striking illustra¬ 
tion of what such intrusive linguistic elements imply. Wo 
can thus trace the primitive voyagers, in their prana , or 
slight Malayan vessels, navigating an ocean of three thou¬ 
sand miles; and perceive how, even hy suc-h means, the 
«»cean highway was open to the worlds grey fathers in 
remotest prehistoric times. 

In this view of the case, the canoe of America is the type 
of a developed instinct pregnant with many suggestive 
thoughts for us; and the traces of the primeval ship¬ 
builder's art accumulate wonderfully so soon as attention is 
drawn to it. On the banks of the Clyde, the voyager from 
the New \\ orld looks with peculiar interest on the growing 
fabrics of those huge steamers, which have made the ocean, 
that proved so impassable a barrier to the men of the 
fifteenth century, the easy highway of commerce and 
pleasure for us. The roar of the iron forge, the claug of the 
fore hammer, the intermittent glare of the furnaces, and all 
the novel appliances of irou ship-building, tell of the 
unHleru era of steam; but, meanwhile, underneath these 
very ship builders’ yards he the memorials of ancient Clyde 
fleets, in which we are borne l>ack, up the stream of human 
history, far into prehistoric times. The earliest recorded 
discovery of a Clyde canoe took place iu 1780, at a depth 
of twenty five feet below the surface, on a site known 
by the apt designation of St. Enoch's croft. It was hewn 
out of a single oak, and within it, near the prow, lay a 
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beautifully etono nsc # 0 %*^* **j£St, 

50), doubtless one of the simple imptenwito wfa 

this primitive Alp «the Clyde had l* ^' 1 1,1 \ 
HhaiKi. At least sixteen other cam k>* luiv < 
bean since brought to light; some of 
them buried many feet underneath sites 
occupied by the most ancient structures 
of the city of Glasgow. It is difficult to 
apply any satisfactory tot whereby to 
<rau"e the lapse of centuries since this 
primitive fleet plied fa the far-mlaiul 
estuary that then occupied tho urea 
through which the Clyde has wrought its 
later channel ; but that the changes in 
m no less thaw in technological, 

aspects indicate a greaGy prolonged interval. cannot udinh 
of doubt. Vet primitive mini, alike in Africa and 
New World, is still practising the rude togenui ly of he 
sumo Wt-buildcr's art which ihc aHopliyliau of C j 

in Which Captain Spoke explored luike Ton- 

, c ' tree. "These vessels," he says. «ro 'X 

„ t &of largo timhers, growing fa tho district of Opjbta* 
!:,„ wosiam ride of the lake. The savages fdl them, lop 
„ff the bronchos and ends to the length required, and then, 
after covering the upper surface with wet mud us the tree 
Upon liw ground, they »:t "re to, !™* T;™/Xvffiihh 

interior, until nothing lint a case remain* hmst. 

w xtams out with roughly wjustm^d hatchets* 

' The Months, of the Southern Ocean, the natives of mail) 

narts of the African continent, and the canoefanldm of 

toe New World, all ' ™pl'.y the agency of hro to suppkment 

their imnerfcct toils. The stone aw of the bt. Jtnocba 
crofr canoe is farmed of higlily polished dark greenstonie 
ft measures five and a half inches m length by farce and 
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half in breadth ; and ;iti unpoltriied bond round the centre 
indicated where it had been bound to its In ft, leaving Iioth 
eml: tliBengaged, as is frequently I lie ease with the stone 
hatchets of the American Indium and 1 1 1 > Polynesians, Hut 
the accompanying woodcut (-Fig. 5 1) drawn from one 
fraught by Mr. Paul Katie from the Strait of Do Fuea, 
shoua a more ingenious uiixle of ha Ring the stone adze. 
Such implements are in use 1 ^ the Chdam f nd Lana for con¬ 
structing out of the trunks of cedar trees, large and highly 
ornamented canoes, in which they fearlessly face the dangers 
of the Pacific Ocean. Some of their canoes, made out of 
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a hm rde tree, measure upwards of fifty feet long, and are 
capable of carrying thirty a* a crew. They have thwarts 
from aide i<i side, about three inches thick, and their gun¬ 
wales curve outwards so as to threw off the waves, The 
■ Jl ’^ ®ud ^cru rise in a graceful sweep, sometimes to n 
height of !i\c feet, and tire decorated with gret^quo figures 
of men and animals. Thu Indian crew kneel l wo and two 
along the bottom, and propel the canoe rapidly with paddle 
from four io five toot h'Ug, while a bowman and steersman 
sit, each with his paddle, at either end, and thus equipped 
these savages venture in their light bark upon the most 
tempestuous seas. One of their most coveted prizes is the 
’lOi.th', the I'tuliijor of winch is eaten along with dried fish* 
and esteemed no Ion highly by them than by the EsquF 
nmax. biucc the encreaohmenta of European settlements 
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m their territories tkeii game hoa greatly diminished, mid 
tew whaler approach the coast; but, when an opportunity 
affoca, the Indiana are enthusiastic in the chase, and the 
prqoeaa by which their prize is secured funiUlms an hib-wnl- 
ing yiuatratiou of native iugeuuity nud during. When a 
whale is seen blowing in (be offing, they rusk to their 
canoes tm d push off, furnished with a number of largo eeal- 
&kia to tilled with air, each attacked by a con\ ton 
barbed spear head, in the socket of winch is fitted a bjindle 
fivo or 5 ix feel long. Upon coming tip with the whale, iho 
b ii hed heads are driven into it, ami the handles withdrawn ; 
until the whale, no longer able to sink from the buoyant.) 
of the air-bags, is despatched and towed ashore. l»y ju*t 
BTich a process may the whole have been stranded nt the 
base of Dun my at, in timed when an ancient wean washed 
the f 0(> t of the Ochil hills, and Lhe old Scottish whaler 
revelled in spoils snob ua now reward the enterprise of (he 

sflVjistss of the North Pacific eoast. 

It°is thus seen to how large an extent the primitive canoe 
may have sufficed for remote ocean expeditions. The old 
navigators of the Clyde were probably not a whit leas h m icas 
than the native whalers of the Oregon const; and they hm to 
face dangers fully equal to any of those to which voyagers of 
the Pacific are exposed, whenever they navigated the lochs 
and island channels towards its mouth, or ventured beyond it, 
to face the galea and currents „f the Irish Sen. The 1 1yd,,' has 
supplied an unusually rich store of illustrations of primitive 
ship-carpentry ; but the disclosures of another SttUuh laenhty 
n \xo me rit notice here. The corse of Falkirk ns ultimately as¬ 
sociated with some very memorable events of Scot mb kistery* 
11 is traversed by the vallum and chain of forU mired by 
XxdhusUrbicna tin Roman proprietor of An(ruiinus Pius in 
the early part of the second century, and is rich in memorials 
of many later incidents. But underneath He far older 
records.' In the year I72fi, a sudden rise of the river 
barren undermined a portion of its banks, mid exposed to 
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the divine itetrnctor of their forefathers in tba arts of 
cirilisatioEL 

The population of tie great Polynesian archipelago pro- 
sants many highly interesting and suggestive feature^ bear- 
mg closely on the question of oceanic migration. The area 
' r y 'f. m I*°P“ eIterlds f «™ the small MW. westward 
' it 1 ' 1 ™ 8 fo W Wand, and from the Mariannes 
-md the bond™ 1 , islands to New Zealand on the south, 
in longatalm and Easter Island, as well as in the JVJi. ro- 
Iicsian Kota, Tunun, Unlan, and throughout the Caroline 

of wW rT n f T" Bt0IW ljuil,lm ^ t!j0 ™gin or use 
Ineli is Wholly unknown to the natives, reveal' traces of 

aUd ^ W “ B ^ hk ^ the 
stamge ethnologies] phenomena of the Oceanic archipelago 

PreW Dana, who, as geologist to the United Sta^ 
LxplonngExpedition, had abundantopportimiti.- jv.,- 

ParifO n tfat ‘ 1 COndllBioB t]li,t *" immense area in the 
acific has for ages beon gradually subsiding ; and tint 

SSfcS' ,iart ,,1C “i- 

^ LC tht JJjghaflt peaks of mountains have finally been EU I> 

uss^s a ’r} ““f™ «• s 

™hin“ j” “ TL! ^“^drfamabe.in th e Caroline 
nrempciago, and from his own observations, to satisfy him 

w.£™1“^^P.JonandSi, 

they arc actutdiy in the water ; what , ,,^ 0 

now passages for canoes, and when the walk -J e ££ 
Jowri the lyater enters the endogmu 1 ’ 

xcWil 1 Z 1 ? **“* of fat-tnaching truths 

Sir; kts; sk V- 

uent whicl 1 8 , bt tllB inainkud of a gre.Lt conti¬ 

nent, which lay m do* vicinity to its island sateEtak Dot 
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it was altogether different with the Columbus of the Southern 
Ocean. A strange Antarctic, as well as an Australian conti¬ 
nent lay there also, awaiting new discoverers; but far 
beyond their coasts the Pacific and Southern groups dotted 
the wide expanse of ocean like the stars that lose themselves 
in the abysses of night. Wo read with wonder, os strange 
as that which rewarded the revelations of the Western 
Ocean in the closing years of the fifteenth century, of the 
voyages and discoveries of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and of 
Cook and later explorers of the South Pacific Ocean. When 
Captain Cook reached the Capo on his return from his second 
expedition, iu 1774 , he had Bailed no less than twenty thou¬ 
sand leagues, through unknown seas, since he left the same 
point twenty months before. His grand quest was in search 
of the Terra Australia Incognita, a continent which it was 
assumed must exist in the Southern Ocean, as a counterpoise 
to the laud occupying so largo a portion of the northern 
hemisphere ; but instead of this, the voyagers sailed for days 
and weeks through vast seas, arriving by chance, now 
and again, at some little island, cut off from all the world 
ljcsides, yet tenanted by human beings. And, as luter 
voyagers have noted, on sailing once more into the limitless 
horizon, after another long interval, in which many hundreds 
of miles have been passed, imother island-speck appeals; 
and not only is it inhabited, hut affinities of speech, mytho¬ 
logy, and the primitive ingenuity of native arts, all concur 
in proving a community of origin. The idea suggested 
to the sagacious naturalist is now very familiar to the scien¬ 
tific mind. The Pacific Ocean is pre-eminently an area of 
sulisidence, where already not only implements of shell and 
stone, but probably carvings, sculptures, and even architec¬ 
tural structures, lie buried under the coral breccia of a 
modem cretacean formation, destined it may be, to puzzle 
the intelligent research of a remote future, when the north¬ 
ern hemisphere shall once more become tbc area of sub¬ 
sidence ; and the islands of the Pacific will constitute the 
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summits of mountain-chains in the Terra Australis of that 
coining time. 

Wc must not be misled here, any more than in our esti¬ 
mate of possible Atlantic voyagers, by the undue contempt 
with which the European is npt to gauge the capacity of 
primitive island mariners. At Vonikoro, the native canoe is 
a mere rudely-fashioned trunk of a tree, sufficiently grooved 
to afford foot-hold ; yet to this the islander attaches an out- 
r *8o er » sprawls a mat for his sail, and boldly lauuches forth 
into the ocean, though few Europeans would be induced to 
venture in such a craft on the stillest pool. Dr. Pickering, 
when illustrating the ideas of ocean migration which ho 
was led to form from intimate observations of widely-scattered 
and very diverse branches of the human family, remarks : 

Of the al original vessels of the Pacific, two kinds only are 
adapted for long sea-voyages: those of Japan, and the large 
double canoes of the Society and Tonga groups. Iii times 
anterior to the impulse given to civilised Europe through 
the noble enterprise of Columbus, Polynesians were accus¬ 
tomed to undertake sea-voyages nearly as long, exposed to 
erjual dangers, and in vessels of far inferior construction. 
However incredible this may appear to many, there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the fact The Tonga people are known to 
hold intercourse with Vavao, Samoa, the Fiji Islands 
Rotuma, and the New Hebrides. But there is a document! 
published before those sens were frequented by whalers and 
tmding-\ c.sscls, which show's a more extensive aboriginal 
acquaintance with the islands of the Pacific. I allude to 
the map obtained by Forster and Cook from a native of the 
Society Islands, and which has been shown to contain not 
oidy the Marquesas, and the islands south and cast of Tahiti, 
but the Samoan, Fiji, and even more distant groups. 
Again, in regard to the principles of navigation, the Poly¬ 
nesians appear to possess a letter knowledge of the subject 
than is commonly supposed, as is shown from recent dis¬ 
coveries at tho Hawaiian Islands. One of the Hawaiian 
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headlands has been found to tear the name of Th* 
starting place fir Tahiti: the canoes, according to the 
account of the natives, derived through the missionaries 
leaving in former times at a certain season of the year, ami 
directing their course by a particular star/. . 

But leaving such glimpses of oceanic migration, there a 
another aspect in which the ingenuity of the primitive boat- 
builder of the New World is exhibited, which is highly 
characteristic in itself; and also worthy of not.ee from 
some of itselements of comparison with the primeval in¬ 
genuity of the ancient world. Throughout the island* of 
the American areliii>elngo, and among the southern tribes, 
where huge and freely navigable rivers abound the ua n o 
canoo was made of various sizes, but invariably of the tru 
of a tree hollowed out, and reduced to the required shape. 
Such apiieats to be the normal type of the primitive ..tan¬ 
ner’s craft ; but where obstacles interfere with ih. accomplish¬ 
ment, the rudest race*, devise means to obviate the difficulty. 
The Californian can.* is a mere float made of rushes, in t .e 
f, ,rm of a laahed-up liamm.*k; while those of the Navigator 
Islands, in tlie Pacific.-so called by La Perouso, tl.eir limt 
discoverer, owing to the graceful shape and superior work¬ 
manship of their cauocs-are formed of pieces of wood sewed 
together by means of a raised margin. In this the skilful 
carpenter is guided rather by utility or taste than by uec.a- 
sitv for the Navigator Islands are fertdc and populous, and 
clothed to the summits of their lofty hills with luxuriant 

forests and richly laden fruit-trees. <■ 

nut across the wide area of the northern comment of 
America, which stretches from the Gull of the St. Lauren.. 
to the Pacific, a different combination of circumstances has 
given bent to the development of native ingenuity in ic 
art of boat-building. In tbe St. Lawrence itself, and tbn .ugh- 
out idl its principal tributaries, nav.gat.on is constantly 
inuiedcd by waterfalls or rapids, which constitute an insur- 
mJuutable barrier to ordinary navigat.on. In Idee manner 
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the country ftlong the tiurthcrn ami southern shores of Lake 
Ontario, the valley of the Ottawa, reaching towards the 
Goorginn Bay and f*nke tSuperior, and mu id) of the route be- 
tween that ami the Rocky Mountfctai), is n chain of hikes or 
interrupted river navigation. Hence all the principal routes 
of travel consist of lines oi lake and river united by “por¬ 
tages,” or carrying-places, over which the canoe and all its 
contents have to he home by the native boatmen* or voy- 
ugoura, as the French Canadians and Half breeds of the 
traders and Hudsons Ray ( onjpajay are called. For such 
m^le of transport the wooden canoe would be all but im¬ 
practicable ; and accordingly, probably ages before voy- 
ageurs of European descent had learned to handle such 
canoes, the native Indian devised for himself his light and 
graceful bark boat, made from the rind of the fietukt pajjy- 
racen f or canoe-birch, which grows in great abundance, and 
where the soil is good often fo juirrjs a height of seventy 
feck 

Portable Imits were not unknown to the ancient trilxw of 
the Rntiah Me-. In Mr. Shirley's Account of the Dominion 
of Fanny m Ulster, a curious example of n portable host 
19 d f sc ” bed * r, ™ &i ° f trunk of «u oak tree, mcnauriufi 
*™7 ® length by three feet in breadth, hollowed „ul, 

find furnished mill handles at both en,U, evidently for 
facility uf transport from one loch to [mother. Thu district 
is one abounding with small lakes, snub ug the ancient Irish 
chiefs frequently selected as chosen retreats in which to 
construct their emnnogec, or other Insulated strongholds, 
lieyond the reach of hostile surprise. But n closer rmnWv 
may be traced between the Indian Kwh-bark canoe and the 
coracle ol the ancient Briton described by Julius Cusar as 
a frame of wicker-work covered with skins. The same kind 
"f -iuioc is m use nt tbc present day on the lakes in the 
interne ,.,f -Newfoundland, where the Montagna™ from the 
Jail'nulur const frequently spend the summer. Tlicir liireli 
■ .itaas arc carefully secured for the return voyage to the 
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mainland I and a deerskin stretched ever a wicker fmt£ 
HUTH.Uea ail the requisite!! for inland munition But tin 
to counterpart to the British «#**» ’* 

Uaiok. which centrists of a light Iramc ooyerei vnt 1 * ■ 
and as this is brought over the top, and made to "™1> 
If.mid the body of its occupant, it unablea the amphibious 
both of the North and ft. Greenland 

*«,%, brave a stormy ocean in which no open boat could 

llV Hamiko, the Carthaginian, according to Fcstus Avion.*, 

w-itnesaed the ancient Britona "ploughing the vecan l 

ZTfZt; for, strange to tell, they constructed to 

vessels with skins joined together, and often navigated " 
itMcia wim asms j f f uT centuries later, 

sea in a hide of leather. Upwoins °ii ,, 

j-a-srtsTcsetKsS 

.iivb .if 

rrllmiise of m.mtimo arts, it ia in tt - 

*■»..»»• -jgg*,-,£ 5 'Si 

°T —1^ of Iona crossed too Irish «*. 

5*^7 11 r “r^Shctland Islands, and even, as there 
viattod the ^“77l cllcd tbL . Northmen in the discovery 
in reason to belike ,,\*th ui « i ^.-jtinrr 

V it, I Tiii? old Bcottiak hkfconan Betadeii, vnUug 
of Iceland. Jlto Old - „g , 1IB tllBW he greater 

m tlifi sixteenth embuf* } 

iuS vne than to make a boat of a hul s hjde bound 

, , j, i Tins l>osit is called ft cnrrtKk, ' v ] 11 

waiting Irot wands 1 Lius 13 ^ t r j vers /* 

„hhh they &d>, and s-meinm-s l”-* -i ' , rivv] ._ 

This primitive l>oat is even now to he me 

Luries of Woles, and on various parts rf * 

toe counterpart of too Esquimaux fautA »the baydm 

i,h the Aleutian Islanders navigate toe toUrvemng ocean 
ureen Asia and America. Dr. Bickering remarks, on eu- 

SSSifSSLr -i"— 1S£^* 

,i Vi<.in its Ifckttieas, elegance, and tUe ul| .i it) 
*£%£* impervious to both air and water, 1 could 
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not Imt admire ita pcadfect adaptation to tJn- purposes of 
navigation; for it seemed almost to enable aum to take a 
place among the proper inhabitants of the deep Such vos- 
si'is arc obviously litteil to cope with tine open sea, and, so 
lar as the absence of soils permits, to traverse aconsiderablo 
expanse of ocean.” 

It is a, curious fact, well worthy of notice, that through- 
■fHit t Inr American continent, seemingly so depend ent cm 
maritime eolon imtinn for its settlement by man, the use of 
soils m a means of propelling vessels through the water 
appears to have been almost unknown. Prescott, when 
describing the singular suspension bridges, made of the tough 
fibres of the maguey, with which the Peruvians spanned the 
broad gullies of their mountain streams, adds ; " The wider 
mid more tranquil waters were crossed on hdlsa$ t a kind of 
raft still much used by the natives, to which sails wore 
attached, furnishing the only instance of this higher kind of 
navigation among the American Induing This statement 
of tIlft historian is too comprehensive- for, although the 
Peruviana were so essentially an agricultural and mwnmtime 
P the use of sails in their coasting trude constituted one 
ed j heir no ticca Me ] joints nf superiority over other nations of 
bew \\ oriel Attention 13 specially directed to this by 
m incident recorded in the second expedition for the dis¬ 
covery of Pern preparatory to ita conquest Bartholomew 
Ituiz, the pilot of the i xpeditimt, after lingering on the coast, 
nc:ir the Bay of St. Matthew, stood out into the ocean, when 
lie wits suddenly surprised by the sight of a vessel in that 
strange, silent sea, soemingiy like a caravel of considerable 
sujo, with its brood sail spread before the wind. " The old 
tmrigator was not a little perplexed by tin* phenomenon, 
as lie wils confident that no European hark could have been 
brfore him in these latitudes; and no Indian nation yet dis- 
eovereti, not even the civilised Mexican, was acquainted 
With the use of saihi in navigation.” As he drew' near, it 
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proved to I* a native baf-W, formed of huge turitwa of light, 
.mens wood,and with a flooring of reeds ;lU "° tLtl ; 
Two masts sustained the largo, square, cotton sad; and . . 
moveable keel and rudder enabled the boat iiiao to m 
Wrf of it Bui* found ornaments displaying gn-'t skill, 

wrought in silver and gold, vases and ^ f 
silver, curioua fabrics, both cotton and wooUen, mdap» 
of balances made to weigh the pree.ous ' 

the first undoubted evidences of the esaatenee of An 
',, t of a native American civilisation, among the lofty 
vallevB of the Southern Andes, which he was in search of. 
The balsa’s crew included both men and women who uod 
with them provision? for their voyage, and had corns f ' 

I IMt part some degree to the south. Like older 
vovnaere of die Mediterranean. the Peruvian i<ilul> »»«' 
wont 5 to creep timidly along the shore ; hnt the hpuuiiu d* 

ZZZ2X- /•. .f-rjrc 

,„w huil ever sailed. Caught by a sudden 1 r ' , 

Light have been ^ ^ a race of 

thu Soutl^m Urcun, rmd has vtm ^6 ^ 

iskm&mi to whom, Jlcv ft ^ Burv ived only as some 
iluU- tVruviau aneeafay would have aurwvui -V 

Sfc ^ *» Maneo c r? 01 tbcir own ^ 

the M&wai of the Polynesia* arolnpekgo. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

TOOLS. 


Wt?f TIIK A n.TITTiJTFl —Tfir MW or SlEamik—ISD lilKSOfii HA(T3 - HA's’fl CJlEMLITT 
►‘’lU [-I7TEL1T''ItlTIIIS — WHAT j, 'fl f — |j ATIIUJaLH OF nilWITlVl 

AJI7 ■ Fri|irrJiaii]W 11F ILK'tJ-t—|3npilATi11?ltf *1T AFCTCTT TMALIK.—-THU HE|[1 
UrniA^ -Tl^All MO^FHor URUra—O^KVVlIUUIt Bnr’tKftt 

mm UtlYXI-TBLIlEEn OT ALA PUf *—SKTAU OF A ETOXB PS HI CD—AHM 
tlp TJJS I’ACHTC- H.tLATJ3f TTfTMTCUCE— SUM* C^SnTlJ r.'uriT* BHTUr — 

FIJXAlf JW'tTTMT-.KMjW JtlTrniTT fW &AOE5—TITE MJST-EpiJED RWUlLtH —TIED 
uv tiiv vjvn yATm>c—m .kjivah L^ijHistnrxwc*— 1 won* ijt OMIDTAH 
A?fw mn-Muffor/BA-t msrr nmum—u* thh hatijuae,— pqi r 
liajJMt or rath—fat* or I3MM&A fiAum. 

^ the type of oceanic migration, the canoe claims a pro- 
minent place among the primitive arts of man. In it wo 
see the germs of commerce, maritime enterprise, and much 
that is ntdiapcnsabk to any progress in civilisation. 
J5ut the primitive ship implies the existence of tools; imtl, 
:|S Uli ^ aVfl ft' -en, probably owed its earliest fashion ing to the 
nae fit! acr\ he of I in 1 . Intelligent design was working out 
(fie purposes of reason by processes which, even in their 
most rudimentary stage, reveal the < bamcterntics of a new 
onler of life, compared with which the tool-bom ant, tho 
spider, and tho bee, seem but as ingenious self-acting 
machines, each made to execute perfectly its one little item 
in the comprehensive plan of e rent ion. 

Ah industrial artificers, the creatures so fir lxmeath us in 
the scale of organisation seem often to put to shame our 
mr^t perfect workmanship ; yet provided with. m> other 
mstrumeats than the eye and (he hand, hut guided by that 
intelligent iQftfon which dintinguiahra man from the brutes, 
Ur aL ‘ L4 CVen fw nii artificer, presenting ckoracteri&ies 
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which are altogether wanting in tlic lower animals. Labour 
is for them no sternly imposed necessity, Vint .muii-Yi * * ■ 
process, having only one possible form of mamfcatatio , 
producing in its exercise the highest enjoyment thekhuurer 
L capable of; and in its wsulte loading our ^ougn&om 

thn wW unerring* vet untaught worker, to Hun «lioee 
work it is, and of whose wisdom and skill the workman¬ 
ship, not 1 ms than the workman, nppaam n diwct mamihs a- 
SS It is not so with man. The cupUHty of the «A- 
manis a divine gift, but the work is Ins own, and oo often 
betmys, in some of its most ingenious devices and msu a, 
Liuvthinz rather than ‘A divine origin. 

If ours he not the latest stage of ls-mg, tat 
reeded by “new' heavens and a new earth, mar ell* 
indeed are the revelations which posthistnne strata have 
w to dLloea But even they will scarcely softer to 
reveal the most striking characteristics of a being on whom 
the economy of nature marts in n w*y -J -- did on 
livino being before; in whom all asternal mllnemi - am 
subordinated to an inner- world of thought, by means '.i 
\ H 1 m ^v^bls of searching into the p^t, [iiilieipatiiig 
it. of mkin*' inward, and being a law unto him- 
ZfeZEXZ possibilities of the widest com 
- r ' , for his is no longer the law of instinct, 

*a — 

- , r.ii .-oui.-itvof man for moral progression, to 

gesrive ‘^^^^fg^phieal distribution of 
posed tile ^anthropoid up* and 

B T 0C, f *'f sunn , ■ J ^ M the nucleus of 

olnboratoCnkey-ehart. in the 

J£ Earth, illustrative of the geographical d.stnbutmn of 
monkeys in mfation to that of certain tjn* of men. Not- 
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wii hstanding the very mankeyfyiug process to which some 
oi tlir illustrations of inferior human types have been sub¬ 
jected in tlik pictorial eft orography, the eorresjxmdenees 
are not each as to carry conviction to mast minds. but, 
iissuinin^ as a supposed redttetio ad dbturdum, the descent 
f)f all die diverse species of monkeys from a single pair, Mr. 
Gii'Un]3 thus sums up his final observations: "I propose, 
therefore, that a nude and female }*air of the 1 epocies J 
Cynocephulus JJamadryas i bo honceforwmvl recognised as 
the autlirojMjid analogues of Noafi, Shem, I m, and Japhet; 
and that it must bo from these two individuals that, owing 
tn tnuL'iplantati on, together with the oombinacl action of 
aliment and c lima te, the fifty-four monkeys represented oil 
our i hart have originated, It b, not wilted a tiding, mjdi- 
ciently strange, that, under such circumstances, this 1 prim¬ 
ordial organic type' of monkey should have so highly im¬ 
proved in Guinea, and in Malayan^ as to become gorillas 
and chimpanzees, vmngs and gibbon*; whereas on the con ¬ 
trary^, the. descendants of c Adam and Eve 1 have, in the 
same localities, actually deteriorated Into the most degraded 
ilud ab iw»t forms of humanity.” In rciility, however wtat- 
evor may be said about the potability of such simian d^ ,■! 
opment, possible human deterioration is an inevitable 
attribute of the rational, moral frcc-agcnt man : capable of 
the noblest aspirations and of wondr.-usintellectnsiladvance- 
ment but also with a opacity for moral degradation such 
as belongs to him alone. The one characteristic, no less 
than the other, separates man from all those other living 
creatures that might appear in some respects gifted with 
endowments akin to his own. 

-Man, aft a tool-using artificer, seems to have a rival in the 
beaver, felling Its timber, carrying tacky, and building its 
dam ; m the spider weaving its web, mom p rfeet thmTany 
net «d human fkher; mid even in the squirrel with ita pro¬ 
vident hoard of wnU-securod winter store 1 , or the monkey 
employing the eacou-nut and other shed-fruit us missilna. 
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But in such artifickl uppliiintf* them is nothing olwletts 
StaSSS nothing progressive; whereas the dull 

l,oin amid the most highly developed civihsntion,-*he «m 

{ , S Stephenson, ft Brunei,—if reared from in am.) 

1 1 ^ 5Z -y knowledge of 
or the industrial am would start anew bm the ru - 
mentarv instincts of the tool using animal, and e*l" ud 

X not rH'rharia without some traces of hereditary 
X& genius, mi tiie primitive materials of Hint, stone, 

^todtnds For all on his teachers; and when mend 
,,,,1 intellectual deterioration return him to the to 11 
1 ,i„n of the uncivilised nomad, he is thrown hack on the 

nom-s of his infantile reason ami primary uM, 

;; STS *** ft® Which the primeval colonist has had 

to start anew in aU lan,.Is, and work 

Btnno and liroute, nnd iron periods, into the f 1 

C of a civilised eommum.y, »"S the e^nenee of 

the .^k ami making fer itself a mw and high** tlltl ‘ l “ 

T ic cahdiriMM of the mCiEcologut JcmpiO^ 

SRfiftrfwSfc* ,»«'■ "f »■*& 

r t c r non acceptance is due to wdW f 

In larrt, also, inui i ntipreriation of the 

their impugners; and to thei w. H tmnaitillM l 

iimvitoMo ckvradx‘i-istica winch perumi _, 

such as Chiefly COtaO under the 
IhBt'a observation. So far as the American Indian is con 
: .■ Xow World is in 11"’ first transition, d stage still ■ 

that rf ft Stone i l tkU y . 1,y ^ Ul: 1 ", 

auction of forcign-wrought weapons and implements , _ 

gea^aly indicating, among the numerous tribes of North 
HL any Wes of the adoption of a superinduced 
Splurgy. Such therefore appears to ho a condi- 
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tion of things, the comparison of which with traces of a 
corresponding stage in the curly ages of Britain, may be of 
use in clearing the subject from much confusion. 

The special characteristics of the native civilisation which 
the early Spanish adventurers found already existing in 
Mexico and Central America, will come under review at a 
later stage ; but it cannot admit of question that throughout 
the whole Red ludiau forest-area metallurgic arts were un¬ 
known, as they still ore among the Indians of the North¬ 
west after an intercourse of upwards of three ceuturies 
and a half with Europeans. CopjKjr, indeed, was wrought 
among them, but it was used without any application of 
fire, and as what maybe most fitly designated a mere mullo- 
able stone. In Britain, us 1 have already oljscrved, “ the 
working of gold may have preceded the age of bronze, and 
in reality have belonged to the Stone-Period. If metal 
could lw found capable of being wrought and fashioned 
without smelting or moulding, its use was perfectly com 
patible with the simple arts of the Stone-Period. Masses 
of native gold, such as have been often found l»otk in the Old 
and the New World, are peculiarly susceptible of similar 
application by the workers in stone; and some of the 
examples of Scottish gold personal ornaments fully corre¬ 
spond with the probable results of such an anticipatory use 
of the metals." 1 Tho idea thus formed from on examina¬ 
tion of some of the most urtless examples of primeval 
British goldsmiths’ work, has been amply confirmed by ob 
serving the mode of using the native copper, and the traces 
of its former working, among the American Indians. Even 
now their highest attainment in metallurgic skill extends 
only to grinding the iron hoops with which the Hudson’s 
Bay fur-trad ere supply them, into knives, arrow-heads, and 
the like substitutes for the older implements chipped out of 
Hint, or ground from the broken stone. Further oppor 
tunities will occur for illustrating this subject; which is 
1 J'rrkUtoric AututU JStvtlaiul, 2*1 EiL vul. i. j». 331. 
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full of interest to the ethnologist, from the light it throws 
on the rote of progress of n barbarous people towards civili¬ 
sation ; or rother on the capacity of man in a certain unde¬ 
veloped Stage, for witnessing the most remarkable products 
of tho useful arts, without evincing any desire to master them. 

After centuries devoted to the elucidation of Roman 
remains, and the assignment to Roman artificers of much 
which more discriminating classification now awards to 
totally different workmen : the discovery of weapons and 
implements of stone, shell, or l»nc, m nearly every <1 «r 
of the globe, lias at length excited a lively interest among 
the arckeologists of Europe. Made, as these primitive 
relics are, of the most readily wrought matcnals, and bj 
what may be styled the constructive instincts, rather than 
the acquired skill of their rude artificers, they belong to 
one condition of man, in relation to the progress of avia¬ 
tion, though pertaining to many periods of the woriils 
history, and to widely separated areas. In one respect, how 
ever/thoae relics possess a peculiar value to the ctlinologurt. 
The materials employed in their manufacture have within 
themselves, most frequently, the evidence of their geogrophi- 
‘,d origin, and in some of them also of their era. Tho 
periods to which numerous Eurojiean relics pertain mu) 
Cuently be determined, like those of older strata by the 
accompanying imbedded or buried fossils. The bones ol 
the iL pWmijmiM have been found indented with he 
stone javelin of the alKirigii.es of Northern Europe, and d^ 
up even in places of regular British sepulture. Those 1 
the Mtgaeerot Uibcmicu* seem, in like manner, to be traced 
to a period of ancient Irish colonisation, when flint knives 
and stone hatchets provo the simple character of the native 
arts; though even then they famished the material for eon 
structing one of tho earliest musical instruments. \ et other 
evidence shows that the same gigantic tnsli deer was eon- 
temporary with the woolly rhinoceros^ the mammoth and 
the fossil carnivora of the caverns. The Bos 
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doubtlcsB, traces its descent from an ancestry not less an¬ 
cient ; but from its wild herds the native Briton derived 
his domesticated cattle, and its most recent relics pertain to 
an era later than the Roman times. The ornamented tusks 
of the wild boar, the bones of the brown bear, the teeth and 
skulls of the beaver, carvings wrought from the walrus 
ivory, skates formed from the metatarsal and metacarpal 
bones of the red-deer and small native horee, with numerous 
kindred relics of palaeontology within the era of the occu¬ 
pation of the British Islands by man, all serve to assign 
approximate dates to the examples of his ancient arts which 
they accompany. 

Thus within the historic period, os in prior geological 
eras, the progress of time is recorded by the extinction of 
races. The advent of man was speedily marked by the 
disappearance of numerous groups of ancient life which per¬ 
tain to that transitional era where archaeology begins; 
though the most recent discoveries of works of art along 
with the fossil mammals of the drift, confirm, by new and 
striking evidence, the fact that man entered on this terres¬ 
trial stage, not as the highest in an entirely new order of 
creation, and tielonging to an epoch detached by some over¬ 
whelming catastrophe from all preceding periods of organic 
life : but as the last and liest of an order of animated Kangs 
whose line sweeps back into the shadows of an unmeasured 
past. 

The disclosures of British tumuli, along with rarer chance 
deposits, show that the Celtic Briton was an intruder upon 
older aUophylian occupants; while the presence of the 
Roman is recorded for us by the extinction of an ancient 
fauna, os well as of whole British triliea What the Roman 
[martially accomplished, the Saxon, the Dane, and the Nor¬ 
man completed ; displacing the Briton everywhere but from 
the fastnesses of Wales; and gradually extirpating all but 
such animals as are either compatible with the development 
of social refinement, or are worthy of protection as a means 
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,.f ministering to man's pleasures. And as it bins been 
in the Old World, ao it is iu the New. The progress of 
the European colonists nut only involve* the extirpation 
alike of the wild animals and tlm forests which formed 
their haunts; but also th* no less inevitable dianppar- 
nnco of the aborigines who made of them » prey. I bus 
the grave-mound of the Bed Indian, and the relies of 
hie Mmole arts, lxxmmc the memorials of an extinct order of 
things 110 less clearly defined than the post-tart,ary 

af the drift-. . . 

But while the renumift of extinct flpecii# thus serve to 

determine the periods at which certain eras had their close, 
the traces of living or extinct fauna arc no less valuable as 
fixing the geographical origin of the ancient colonists amid 
whoM relics they aw found; just as the elephant). tire 
camels, the monkeys, and baboons of the Nimrod obelisk, or 
the. corresponding sculptures on the walls of Memphis or 
Luxor, indicate the countries whence tribute wa s broug , 
or captives were carried off. to aggrandise their • ssy 
IJovirtian conquerors. Among relics which help to hx the 
Geographical centres of ancient arts, the sources of ear ) 
commerce, or the birthplaces of migrating races, might hr 
noted the tin nnd umber of the C hi. and the copper of the 
New World. So also the Mexican obsidian, the elaj-slati 
D f Columbia, tiic favourite red pipe-stone, or Cathnit*, » 
the Coll lean des prairies, and thn pyrulm and eotieh-Bbeils 
of the Gulf of Florida, indicate varied sources ot i »««« 
trade or barter, and lines of motion cxteuduig overfully 
1 went}' degrees of latitude. Objects wrought in tin. fat our^ 
ite materials brought from Bueh remote sourees lm e 
lieen found mingling with relics of amuent trdas in du 
iaPtnda and on the north shores of the grout * amuiiai ■ ■, 

the southern slop, of ih- same whencethe 

Moose and the Abbitibbc pour their watere into the fro/.eu 

gpfi of 11 utlson a Buyv , . . * . 

The designatieu of any primitive stage of industrial arts 
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rtrt a Stone-Peri Oil aignifiea, ra has Iwou almu ly sutMcienidv 
imlii'iUt.ilj tin it condition in which, in thr iihftftftM j of ije i ■ r.«J , 
11316 %H f >nmoe of the ahnj.Wt i-udim.-nt,s of niHsdlmgy, 
rmm hm to find matorkla for the manufacture of hi* tools, 
jinil the supply of Ills mechiLuk'iil rpqLtiromrrits. Jo the coin 

.objedfe which nature places within liia reach. 

Nothing can well tie conceived much more artless than 
™ of the stone implement still in use among aavuso 
tribes ui America, Yet it. k worthy of note that It is riot 
iirnd the privations of an Arctic winter, hut m southern 
latitudes, with a ditnnto which famishes abundant; resources 
tor savage man, that the crudest efforts at toal-junklng are 

° 1,1 w P° rfc l>f t,J « United States Ueoiodefil Sur- 

y ey tor mt, which embrace* Montana, Idaho, Wyomiu- 
and L tali, JV.f,.«r Joseph Leidy families an iutoreatiug 
account *f numerous implements of art, rude as any found 
in the dnflj met % him during a survey of the Bridge 
£“* * Mountains, k Soktosm 

Routing. [n mtns places [lie stone implements lire sn 
numerous, and at the same time are so rudely constructed, 
that oil0 is constantly in doubt when to consider them as 
natural or occidental, nod when to view them as artificial ”> 
But with them are mingled implements of the finest finish. 

, , f5, ™ l 1 lonea 1 "' Lo <«““* II>" Mgitm have no further know 
Mge of them than IS indicated in their belief that they were 
n gift of Ood to their ancestors. Rut many are shorn, ami 
fresh in a,,,,, ,,. ;i „e,as if recently worked from the parent 
dock ; and though otlicre are worn, and decomposed on 
[liesurli.ee, 1 wfe*» Loidy does nut assume .. I than a 

t i 'I ( J 1 ** bllck " «»of them. For, in 

£“* ! '" 1 .. Shoshone Indians Jtad in use a stoiie 

implement of so simple a chur.-n--i,,r tlmi hr says, “had 1 not 
ma^ C f and twd aotiaed il «*»* the 

tenuis of the buttes, or homoutal strata of in..]t ,.,i 
days and sandstone, 1 would have viewed it os an accidental 

J fJ* a. ,S'« rm% tftTli. f. G t r (2 L 
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spawl. It consists of a thin segment of a quartzite bo aider, 
made by striking the stone with ei smart blow. It ia culled 
a Iwho&i and in employed na a semper in dressing buffalo 
skins/' Subsequently be discovered a precisely hihhUu' im¬ 
plement, together with some perforated tusks of the elk, in 
an undent Indian giuve. 

No such rude implement* are found among tha produc¬ 
tions of the arc tie tool-makers. The neieaaities of the 
Esquimaux, in their clothing and hunting, I *eget systematic 
habits of industry and matured skill. The elaborate decora¬ 
tions of their-skin and for dresses, the carving of their ivory 
and bone implements, and the ingcnuilv lavished u|h>u their 
children's toys, alt prove how thoroughly the aesthetic, u> 
well :m the industrial nits are developed by the stimulus 
which man’s tteeessiiiea create. In Fig* 5$, m axe, or war- 
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club, is * how n r procured from the Indium of the Rio Frio, in 
Texas. The blade is « piece of trachyte, bo rudely clupped 
that It. could scarcely attract attention us having been sub¬ 
jected to any artificial working, but for the club like halt 
into which it is inserted. 1 am indebted to Mr. Evans for 
the use of the woodcut* He dcserilwis the haft us formed of 
wo uni indigenous wood, which has evidently licen chopped 
into fllutpn by means of stone tools. Nothing ruder bias been 
brought ii> light among the earliest d tack mu res of drift or cave 
deposits iGmthcr Texas implement in the Smithsonian col¬ 
lection at Washington is n roughly shaped flint blade, which, 
as shown of the full size in Fig. r. 4, closely resembles a fami¬ 
liar class of oval implements of the river-drift. It is curious 
indeed, to note the undesigned correspondence between the 
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implements of rocea equally widely separated by time and 
apace* Several exutnpfia of atone eelts or Imteliets attached 
to their handler Live been recovered in British and Irish 
hogs, ami tu the submerged lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 
All alike -dhow n won Jen baft pierced so as to admit of the 
insertion of t be stone blade, which must have been seen red 



fi-ti ij,~TL'sjiB F]^t Tnii'kiuciit, | 

by a withe or thong tightly bound round it, according t>> a 
fashion still practised in America, and among the islands of 
thi- l aeifir, But in spite of this ligature^ the wedge-like 
Li m of the axe must, have bad a tendency to cleave the haft, 
and so to loosen its hold The experience of the ancient 
Lake-dwellers led them to counter,ict this by inserting the 
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- [ ■ r 11> 1 1| Mi 1 1 1 m a socket (jf deer's hum, the end of wideb is 
usually cut into a squared tenon designed to lit. into a mor¬ 
tice in the handle. This must have accomplished the desired 
;.i.11..ejearupteri. of such deer h-Iu>i n sockete w® -t*^>111s11«■■ ti 
on the sites of lake-dwellings* During the last visit of Pro¬ 
fessor Agassiz to bis native Swi^s Canton, and the village 
parsonage of Concise whore his early years were passed, he 
i ihtainod from Lake KeucMtel it valuable collection of stone 
implements, along with pottery and other tUnrtrutions of 
iho arts and linhits of the Cake-d wcl let's, already referred 
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to. Some of those are specially interesting as examples of 
the mode of 1 1 lifting implements of ilia) and stone. Fig, 55 
shows a perforated deers-born socket with a chisel of green 
stone inserted in it The exposed pail of the blade measures 
nearly two inches in length* It must have been secured 
in its haft by a strong cement, such ns some of the Pacific 
[slanders employ ul the present day in fastening their axe- 
heads to bone uud wooden handlea. In some raises a tine of 
the deer's antler has bean left so as to form the handle uf the 
h am mcr < >r hatchet. . \ rare ex am pie <if this t y p : is dese ri I ** I 
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by Ur. dement, among numerous varieties recovered from 
different localities on Lake KeucbitcL Tin; lioni of the 
stag was also at times converted into a formidable weapon 
by retaining the brow-antler ns the offensive weapon uud 
detaching the rest,, so as to leave only the main portion of 
the horn as a handle. Fig. 86. also from Lake Neucbfttel 
may lie desenlssl as a stone knife. The blade, which is of 
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polished serpentine, measures 3} inches in the exposed pari 
and !S St.II secure in its horn haft. In the collection of Mr' 

II. Blake of Boston are flint implements recovered from 
™ ancient Peruvian tomb on the Bay of Chacota, attached 
O lUcir luifts liy H tough gTt*t!U Cl'IllUJlt. 

It IS remarkable to notice how rarely the simple process 
" perforating the blade for the reception of the handle was 
resorted to, even where the workmen were in the habit of 
perforating lioth lame and stone implements for other pur- 
|sises. This was no doubt partly due to the frangible 
character of much of the material in which they wrought; 
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but even after the primitive metallurgist hail mustered the 
art of alloying and casting his bronzy it seems* to have been 
lousr 1,■ 1 1 ar 11 c I 1' * IL r u handle to Ilia iuw or hamiutj 

by perforating the blade or hammer-head.. Tories of the 
mcud Ur mil modes oi attaching the axe or hat'diet 1.0 a halt 
of wood icr bone, in use among the inlanders o| the 1 acifie, snv 
shown in a group ot implements from the collection of the 

They be&r a close resemblance 
to others do&cribed hr Mi*. 
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I' in —Bnnlh Mlonn IJinflrtiH hU, 

could be applied a* Hukdhutes 
regarded as even an initial step 
tin- first true mctallurgic period, 
to have been tntroduced until 
perceived (he wonderful 


William H. Dali as pertain - 
mg to the Thlinkets, n eoiifit 
tri be 0f A 1 aska, not far t o 11 j f 
south of Behring's H trait . 1 
But tools and weapons of 
stone, ns well as of native 
■i.pper, are already becom¬ 
ing mre among the tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast, 
owing to the introduction 
of iron by the Hessian and 
H udsou’s Bay trader Pre¬ 
vious to this change, tin 
Alaskans knew metal only 
in the form of cold-wrought 
native copper, os among 
all the native tribes north 
iif the Mexican i I ulf, Such 
ji recognition of ^me con¬ 
venient uses to which the 
mail cable native metals 
for stone, can scarcely be 
in the transition towards 
'J 1 li is connofc 1 )e consule ret I 
copper-worker bad 
which could ho 


the native 
transformations 

1 •' 1 rrJuf :t‘ Re “■•I rfr*. I 1 I I A. 
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wrought by tire, and had learned at leant to melt the pure 
meUU Mill to mould the weapons and implements he re¬ 
quired ; if not to harden it with alloys, a „d to quarry and 

ZhJJwJS! T To thia ** tho *"*• ‘rihe. Of 

wTth r T DOt L "' CU UO ' v ••*»*. ^er inten-oume 

with Euro,jeans for more than three centuries and a half 

ri eiv, on the contrary, the Indians, who originally possess,si 

XH rrV’" 1 ^ “ nd P creotlal oruamenta of hone, 
, “ d 8to “«. or «t most of native copper rudely 

w-ml","i!f' l,r° ^ "t •** “ interval of up 

i m l' r'T 11 "" ° f E{,t ° lKm «*»*-«« and traffic, 
mcuT tL-v ^I i U,N I JUirtHl of working in 

-nil and wiis^ ' XT' “<*“> 

freelv lavish ! ,l' , helr g rr ' ,,te «t treasures, they 

S a. J, 

The copper kettle* t ,1 1 f of a ''d ulrc,i native art. 

finnan Bay. or the GWcot, "X’on^l ’ T C T £* 

sr.ir£ 

Xdr tth - 

..;•"«»-r ^ 

civilised ni L * 1D COm P anil e ‘he arts of other un¬ 
while others n r constructive skill predominates, 

ThTpoZ* lf w “ ^ Uliar aptitude for imitative art. 
aZ, nation n 'f .r ,U v 0miU, ’ U ‘° **“ ^tarharous and the 

note and XrV ‘' ,,! ^ " ^ « *!***»% worthy of 
. and will again come under review when referring to 
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ihc pipe manufacture, su curiously typical of American art* 
Hitt meanwhile uu equally inal furtive illtifit ration id what may 
thus Iks designated esthetic and constructive instincts may 
be selecte ') from tlie divt&B&Iy gifted islanders of the South¬ 
ern Pacific; On the extreme western verge uf i he PcdyuesiM 11 
archipelago lie the Fiji Islamls, occupied by a people re 
markable among the islanders of the Pacific alike for phy¬ 
sical iii m 1 Liiti-lb-el u:il peenlainr jea, 1 in- J'i;i,m jlljpttogJU'iiiy 
is described as presenting general characteristics of debase* 
meul, when corn para! with that of the true Polynesian, and 
the entire proportions anil contour of their figure are 
markedly inferior to those of the Friendly and Navigator 
inlanders. This is the more remarkable in a people dwelling 
in the midst of abundance, and enjoying an unusual variety 
of choice articles of food Their ferocious and treacherous 
Ual ilia,, however, and the hideous customs of cannibal ism 
and systematic parricide, with attendant c rimes inevitable 
in such a social condition, have rendered the Fijian Islands, 
which seem fitted by nature bo bo abodes of \ :• 
among the most wretched scenes of moral degradation. 
Nevertheless it is in this strange island-group that the arts 
Qf the South Pacific have their highest development. 

The Papuans, or Negrillo^ appear to be the true inven¬ 
tive race, from whom the Fijians, who ;iru unquestionably 
allied to them in blood, acquired, elaborated* ■ |Jl| l greatly 
impwveil many applications of ail and skill. The Papuans 
of New Caledonia, though superior in physical eluinie 
tens tic a to other islanders of the Negrillo type, present some 
curious analogies to the Australian, especially in their inode 
of sepulture. Fig. 58 Is an example of tbeir ingenuity in 
ml up ting a simple stone chisel to its haft, an as to serve 
eis a boat-eaipcnter^ adze. But the ingenious Negrillo 
is altogether unsocial and prone to isolation, and the 
Fijians manifest an equally strong disinclination to 
leave their island-home. It. required 3 therefere, the inter¬ 
vention of a migratory or aggressive race to diffuse their 
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acqmruJ knowledge and nkill; nnd this is supplieil h v the 
Malayans, who nre found in contact with many nations', and 
..roof a ronng disposition, the proper children of the sea. 

Naturally, says I)r. Pickering, “ the most amiable of mau- 
kmd they are free from antipuhie* of race, are fond of 
novelty, mclrned rather to follow than to lead, ami in even 
resect seem qualified to become a medium of communica¬ 
tion between the different branches of the human family." 
**"“Ptossdde race of mediatora king found, a curious 
light is throw n on the diffusion of knowledge and the primi¬ 
tive arts throughout the widely-scattered island groups of 
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the Southern Pacific, where almost every Pnlynreian an it 

the Fi’iiTl < r t ' nCtly trac, ' ,, to tbe Fiji'islands, avhih, 
Hit Fijum himadf ia so averse to roam. 

Mr. Wallace, in reviewing the races of the Malay archi¬ 
pelago dwells on the marked differences, physically, iutel- 
Tl, LTi <*>»%. between the Papuan and the'Malay, 
of h T'\ ° f , the , “ N«w Guinea and sonic 

•are t j U ,S “e 1 but the 8umc ethai °* characteristics 

•I fi Tth r W th o^ k “ ,ls tu ,be of New Guinea, 
as far as the F.j.s Tlie Papuan,” Mr. Wallace remarks. 

ha, a greaur fcehng for art than the Malay. He decorates 

his canoe, his house, and almost even- domestic utensil. 


m] FIJIAN CONSTRUCTIVE SKILL 1ST 

v. i! 1 i elaborate carving ; a habit which is rarely found among 
taken of tie M=day race. 1 ' in the affections and mom] een- 
fcimenta, on the contrary, the Papuans compare unfavourably 
with the Malays, who lire gentle and passive in all their 
social relations But this is properly traced to their listless, 
apathetic character; while the vigour of the uncivil ioed 
jAptian manifests itself in the unrestrained display of 
i very emotion and passion, even among tJie women and 
ebildren, and in violent collisions, inevitable in the Jovial 
life of this savage race. Among such a people beat 
and the worst characteristics am often strangely intcr- 
minglod* The Fiji Islanders use the bow and throw she 
javelin with great dexterity ; but their peculiar ami distal 
guiabrng weapon is a short missile club, which nil habituidly 
.■ IL- Stuck in ibe belt, the symbolic national Instrument of 
jissassinntion. Many analogies of history tend, however, to 
refute the error of assuming tlie occurrence of moral degra- 
datii np T even when manifested in parricide, cannibalism, 
and aynt-pmnt.ii' treachery and assassination, to be necessarily 
incompatible with such intellectual development as distin- 
gm&im the Fijians from the Malays or other islandera of 
the Pacific, t if nil the aborigines of the Pacific, the fere - 
eioim New Zealander has pm veil most capable of < ivilhio 
tion ; and is found moreover to possess a traditional poetry 
and mythical legends of a highly striking and peculiar 
character, And turning from still undeveloped races of the 
world, we have only to study deeds perpetrated by the 
[Wigan Buxon, the Hun, or the biter Pane and Norseman, to 
see in what hulcoiifl aspects the energies of a rude people 
may be manifested, who are nevertheless capable of becom¬ 
ing lenders in the civilisation of Europe* To judge by the 
monkish chronicles, no Fiji cannibal could snrpass, either 
in savage atrocity or hi hidconmesa of aspect, the Hmn- 
mirian or Northman from whnm the proudest of Europe’s 
nobles claim descent. The chroniclers of Germany, 
France, and Italy, dwell on the savage fury of the Huns; 
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^ ' itur,? - v f •*“ Church of the uiuth cen 

J preserves the memorial of the pagan Northmens 
m'uges. Hi the supplication added to its litany : A furore 
.A onnauiiontni liftera nos. 

It is obvious therefore that the savage vicea of the 

, } ’ ' ;0nilm,lhle wkh Kemble sfciuTn 

lhcir insular condi 

f i p , . muaiCB J instruments are superior to those of 

rsv ,a , “, dnde tj,e «i oCi 

tr^Zlsz .rv' -MSS 

u m groups, presenting a curious cor¬ 



respondence to similar productions of Peruvian nrf ti 
hshmg-nets and lines .are n*mnrL ,H r ** Jl,e,r 

workmanship, and tb^TSS£t£ ^ ^ 

“• " Indeed,” remarSTho ethnolZI* 

=£^£tk^ 3 =? 

inanshio was uhott^.w . i ,. ^gldy-finished work- 

reccntly andevui )U r’ C *\ eI ^ ,n S executed until 

of ir,,„ T n th' ; in ! ^ T‘ without the use. 

brought home by the Exjir‘‘ ; u “ 1 “nnufaeturcs 

) i^x|edition, the observer will dis- 
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tiiiguiah in tin- Fijian iliaoiudhiug like a school "1 
arts for tin* other Pacific is|:imltL n Fig^ Stf diows two 
diameteristic specimens of their pottery selected from the 
Smithsonian collections at Wu-hL niigton. They are ex 

treraely well burnt,. find finished with a bright glaze, Ow 
of them illustrates a close of double veseela suggestive ul 
certjtin analogies with a familiar style oi Peruvian pottery 3 
-md the preva iling characteristics of the whole collection 
confirm the superiority aecrilied to the Fijian art E licet* 
In such 31 strangely--gifted savage Tin--- wi- the 'legnida- 
li^u of which human nfihae is susceptible; and at the inline 
time rccoguirt'' mTins <>1 jl i chi :h tractive nud uitifitie cspscity 
Cftpftbk of development into many marvel Urns munid stin 
li, ns if once subjected to snch influences m those which 
changed the merciless pirate of the northern seas into the 
refined Ni minim, the chivalrous crusader, and the imaginative 
t roubadou r% 

I ke native races of America are neither devoid of energy 
nor ingenious artistic skill j DU I the progress attained by the 
Mexicans and Peruvians* as well as by the nations of t.i n- 
trxd America, proved their capacity for udv augment in the 
arte of civilisation* But the fate which has everywhere 
bcfidlen the Bed Indians when brought into direct contact 
with European settlers, shows how impossible it is to 
abruptly bridge over the gulf which separates the infancy 
of nations from a maturity like tliat to which the rude 
Saxon and 2 n orthunm attained. through the Bcliuoling cl 
mnny centuries. The Aztecs at the time of the Mexican 
conquest were probably not ruder than the fin*t Angle and 
jRftT nn eohmists, They were certainly no cruder than the 
Northmen or the eighth century. But they were far in 
advance of the northern tribes from which, according to 
Aztec traditions, they traced their descent 

Ann'iig tU"- liitrhiiroiis races of the null hem ci silt in u lit, the 
tribes of the Iroquois confederacy, though scarcely ri- nj 
aimvc the hunter stage* offer u subject of study of peculiar 
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u»Iu,, in reference to the ethnology of rl ,, New w „ , 

Z ’"™ C *** L “~. «*' the period „Sfi2 

JEW**'«“*■«*• tribee, we fi„ ( , 

^L«"r r*" n s woat i,rimitiv ° “““lithui 

? to Idl knowledge of progressive arts ; hut full 
delighting IB military enterprise, and amply endue,1 with ri,,' 
qunhri^ms.te for eftedng .. 

jvdised hut unwariikv people. Nor did the primitive 

Of fefoq twfa prevent the development of indpient 
° f Civillflfltluu filling rl| fl] ,j Vrn ir Mlrnri 1 * ™ 

l/rartkl^l e +1 ■ f ' ^V CUltUJV Mm Sj STl tUaljCiillf 
practised and tlioir famous league, wisely eatablkhad mufr 

maintamfd ^broken llirnugl, very dm/rsilkl Kl .;,„ U tif 

heir history, exhibit* a j.eoplc advancing in JL' 

owairtii the initiation of a salf-opjanttlad 

the intrusion of Europeans abruptly f St 
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.Stephens was attracted by the protruding corner of a large 
sculptured, slab, the basso-relievos on which consist of an 
upright figure having a lofty plume of fexithers falling to 
Ills heels; while another figure kneels before him holding in 
his hands the very same wea]>on, with its flint or obsidian 
blades projecting from the wooden socket. The idea it 
suggests is not necessarily that assumed by Stephens : that 
the sculptors and architects of the great ruins of Central 
America and Yucatan were the same people whom the 
Spaniards found there ou their landing. The sculpture may 
he of a greatly older date. On its lower com]>nrtmeut is a 
row of hieroglyphics; and the suppliant attitude of the 
armed figure is rather suggestive of a record of conquest 
over some barbarian chief of Mexican or more northern 
tribes, of whom the tiint.cdged sword-blade was the most 
typical characteristic. Nevertheless, there is a singular in¬ 
terest iu the simple chain of evidence, thus confirmatory of 
the Aztec traditions of original migration, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the eld ex civilised race of Anahuac by northern 
warriors: which leads us, step by step, from such rude arts 
as those of the Iroquois, and relics of other lwrborous tribes 
in western sepulchral mounds, to the Mexican armature of 
the era of the conquest, and artistic records of the lettered 
architects of Yucatan. 

The history of the Iroquois and their simple arts, illus¬ 
trates with peculiar aptness the imwritten chronicles of the 
New World. In their rude state they achieved a remark 
aide civil and military organisution, and acquired more 
extensive and enduring influence than any nation of native 
American lineage, excepting the civilised Mexicans and 
Peruvians. Their own traditions pointed to an era when 
they migrated from the northern shores of the St Lawrence 
into that region to the south and east of Lake Ontario, 
where they dwelt through all the period of their authentic 
history ; though two members of the league, the Senecas 
and Onondagas, claimed to be autochthones, sprung from 
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they were called before the addition of the TuBcaroras, 
presented a sturdy nnd unbroken front to the encroach¬ 
ments alike of Dutch, French, and British colonists. But 
their hostility was concentrated in opposition to the French 
nation; and as the rival colonies of France and England 
were long nearly balanced, it is not unjustly affirmed by 
the historian of the Iroquois, that France owed the final 
overthrow of her magnificent schemes of colonisation in 
North America to their uncompromising antagonism. 

Among the Mexicans the arts of a true stone period had 
l)een carried to the highest perfection, along with a develop¬ 
ment of those of their bronze age. On the northern frontier 
of Mexico, towards the head waters of the Great Baniuca, 
is the Cerro de Navajas, the " Hill of Knives,” where, before 
the conquest* obsidian was mined for manufacturing pur- 
poees: like the chert and homstone of the Flint-Ridge pita 
of Kentucky and Ohio. Examples of elaborately-worked 
olisidian and Hint, and of polished implements and orna¬ 
ments of stone, executed by Mexican artificers, rival the 
finest specimens recovered among the relics of Europe’s 
neolithic period. The Christy collection is specially rich in 
objects of this class. One Hame-shapcd arrow-head chipped 
with the nicest art, is evidently executed hb a display of 
lapidary skill. Another fine si>car-blade, made of a semi- 
opalescent chalcedony w r hich occurs as concretions in the 
trachytic lavas of Mexico, measures eight inches long, and 
is supfH'tted to have served as a state halberd, as it is 
much too delicate for actual warfare. But it is obvious 
that a finer material than usual frequently tempted the 
worker in flint or olisidian to an unwonted display of his 
art. In various private collections in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, I have seen choice specimens of spear and 
arrow-heads, and other objects, made of jasper, milky-quartz, 
and rock crystal; some of them wrought into fantastic or 
purely ornamental forms. 

A state battle-axe in the Christy collection mode of green 
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(juartzosc avanturiue, measures 11 inches in length. It is a 
thick wedge, with the upper part carved as the head of a 
Mexican idol or king, and the arms outlined on the Made. 
Jade, green serpentine, grey granite, agate, and ol>sidian of 
different colours, were all worked into various slui[>cft for 
ornament or use, with a care often prompted by the attractive 
character of the material, and with a skill no longer known 
to the native Mexican artificers. 

In the southern continent also examples of mastery in the 
manufacture of Hint and stone implements survive, in some 
cases as the sole memorials of races which have perished ; 
and truces of the arts of savage tribes in the primitive 
condition of a purely stone-jKiriod lie everywhere outside 
of the remarkable centres of Peruvian civilisation. Three 
such relics from the Bay of Honduras are deserving of 
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special notice, from their unusually large size and peculiar 
forms. 1 iicy were found, along with other implements, 
about the year 1794, in a cave l»etween two and three 
miles inland One of them is now preserved in the British 
Museum, and the others have been repeatedly exhibited at 
meetings of the Arclueological Institute. The accompany* 
ing illustrations will best convey an idea of their pocuHar 
forms. One (Fig. 60) is a serrated weapon, pointed at 
loth ends, and measuring sixteen and a half inches long. 
Another (Fig. Cl), in the form of a crescent, with pro¬ 
jecting points, measuring 17 inches in greatest length, 
may have served as a weapon of parade, like the state par¬ 
tisan or hallicrd of later times. The third, which is im¬ 
perfect, is shown in Fig. 62. The whole are examples 
of Hint implements of unusually large proportions, and 
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chipped with extraordinary regularity and skill A well- 
cxecuted head of a warrior, iu terra cotta, obtained about 
the same period, if not indeed along with these implements, 
was presented to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
1798, and is figured on a subsequent page. The unwonted 
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size of those Honduras implements attracted special notice 
when first produced ; but this ceases to excite surprise'when 
it is seen that blocks of fiiut or horustoue adequate for tho 
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largest of them are readily procurable throughout extensive 
regions of North America, as in Ohio and Kentucky. To 
the north of Ohio, where the material is rare, flint imple¬ 
ments and weapons arc mostly of small size. The larger im- 
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plemcnts arc of stone; and among the Iroquois, tic liurons, 
the Chippewas, and other tribes on the shores of the great 
lakes, the copper of Lake Superior seems to have been 
recognised, and sought for, as a fitter material for large 
hatchets and spear-heads. 

In this respect we see the very privations of those Indian 
tril>es forcing on their notice the resources of the copper 
region, which might, among so energetic a people ns the 
Iroquois proved themselves to be, have at length led to such 
a mastery of tho metallurgic arts as was achieved by the 
nations of Mexico and Peru. But their energies were 
diverted into far different channels by the very advent of 
races already familiar with all the highest acquirements of 
civilisation ; and whatever time might have developed out 
of the Iroquois confederacy, akin to the native civilisation 
which had already taken root beyond the verge of their 
southern conquests, they had little to hope from the triumph 
of either of the European aggressors 1 Kit ween whom they so 
long held the balance. In the rivalry of the French and 
English colonists the insular race proved the victors; and 
uheii at a later date England and her American colonies 
came into collision, the nations of the League took different 
sides, and the Hodenosaunce 1 finally ceased to lie the ideal 
rallying-point of a united people. They had run their des¬ 
tined course ; and now the poor scattered remnants of the 
once-famous Indian federation serve only to illustrate how 
irreconcilable are the elements of high civilisation with tho 
most vigorous and progressive energy of a people only 
maturing the first stage in the progress of nations. They 
lacked the qualities which protect an inferior race from 
extinction when brought into contact with a long ma¬ 
tured civilisation. Passive and naturally submissive races, 
like the Malay or the Negro, survive the intrusion of a 
dominant race, and are protected by their docility, as the 


* IIo-d$.*o-miu.*rr, or P«op|n af the Long House, erareeure of the numerous 
se iu 1<1 jr in the Council of the Confederacy. 
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natural serfs of the intruders. But an energetic people, who 
find their chief employment in war and the chase, can be 
subjected to no useful servitude. They are separated by 
too wide a gulf from their rivals to claim nuy equality in 
the rights of civilisation. Thu only alternative left for them 
is to drive out the intruder, or to be exterminated by him 
like the bear and wolf. Stone, bronze, and iron periods 
are not induqxuisable steps in the advancement of the human 
race ; but all experience proves that when such extreme 
social conditions are abruptly brought into contact as stone 
and iron periods aptly symbolise, the tendency is towards 
the degradation and final extinction of the less advanced 
race. 
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CHAPTER VII L 

THE METALS. 

daws or a OTtAurnuic ha— rammr* onrrcB-wniumra—cnrra aaainw or 
laks sitehmji —tiik ricrvuno utxno— jacebux mow mopstaw—tu* curr 
mixk —cornea twoia—ascuoit Mixaa tmsciua-umat arm or wuia 
—urns or nu botalb- thuji ernMAn® aos-axpuwt ursuia dinjmnrni 
—wrox* madia ai»d aim—oxtosa oax mittixu *ku»—» m:* or oomta maxd- 
rAcroaoa— xativb oorrn ahu *n.nta —bjujcjctuxb corran wruaium— 
turr MKTAtxtnuiic ajt»— cntaicAL akaltib»— XAim tmra-<xftta»— 
AxeuexT CHITUII mixtso-toou tot BACK or raa corraa mnw-cHimwA 
BmiwTinosa-aABUfflT xoticbb or raa coma worn —oxtoxaoox mam 
or con-BB—Asuitrr KAma mmc-wmi ;cu ur mktau — coxditius 
or tub m»jpx o BDtLDaaB mixbaaj. anocacBa - axtiqcttt or corraa woiuc- 
nr<a— osskiitiox or rna «»« « 

The same rational instinct which prompted man in his 
tirst efforts at tool-making, guided him in a discriminating 
choice of materials; nnd to this the discovery of metals, 
uud the consequent first steps in metallurgy and the arts, 
ma> be traced. Ihe bronze Age of Europe derives its name 
from the predominance of relics illustrative of a period 
which, though old compared with that of definite history, 
belongs to a comparatively late era, characterised by many 
traces of artistic skill, and of mastery in the difficult pro¬ 
cesses of smelting ores and alloying metals. But the dawn 
of the metallurgy era in the New World is marked by 
phases which derive their distinctive character from two 
widely separated regions; and of which one supplies an 
important link in the history of human progress, at best 

but partially indicated in the disclosures of European 
archaeology. r 

lo untutored man, provided only with implements of 
stone, 1 he facilities presented by the great copper regions of 
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Lake Superior for the first stop in the knowledge of metal¬ 
lurgy were peculiarly available. The forests that flung their 
shadows along the shores of that great lake were the li aunts uf 
the deer, the leaver, the hear, and other favourite objects of 
the alum *; the rivers mid the lake abounded with fish ; and 
the rude hunter had to manufacture weapons and implements 
out of such materials as nature placed within hie reach. 
The water-won 1 atone from the beach* patiently ground to 
an edge, made his axe and tomahawk t by means of which, 
with the help of lire, he could level tho giants of the forest^ 
or detach from them the materials for his canoe and paddle, 
his lance* dub* or bow and arrow's. The bones of the deer 
pointed 1m spear, or wore wrought into his fish-hooks ; and 
the shale or flint was chipped and ground into his arrow¬ 
head, after a pattern repeated with little variation, in all 
countries* and in every primitive age. But besides such 
materials of universal occurrence, the primeval occupant ol 
the shores of 1 -ake Superior found there a stone possessed of 
some very peculiar virtues. It could not only be wrought 
to an edge without liability to fracture j but it was malleable* 
and could be hammered out into many new and convenient 
shapes. This was the copper* found in connection with the 
trsppean rocks of that region* in inexhaustible quantities, 
in a pure metallic state. In other rich mineral regions, 
in those of Cornwall and Devon* the principal source of 
this metal is from ores* which require both labour and skill 
to fit them for economic purposes. But in the veins of the 
copper region of Lake Superior the native metal occurs in 
enormous masses, weighing hundreds of tons i and loose 
blocks of various sizes have been found 011 the lake shore, or 
lying detached on the surface, in sufficient quantities to 
supply all the want-? of the nomad hunter. These, accord¬ 
ingly* he wrought into chisels and axes, armlets, and per¬ 
sonal ornaments of various kinds, without the use of the 
crucible ; and, indeed, without recognising any precise dis¬ 
tinction between the copper which he mechanically separated 
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from the mass, and the unmalleablc stone or flint out of 
which he lmd been accustomed to fashion his spear aud 
arrow-heada. This is confirmed by philological evidence. 
The root of the names for irou aud copper in the Chippewa 
is the same abstract term, text hbik, used only in compound 
words. Thus pewahbik, iron; ozdhwahbik, copper : lit. 
the yellow stone; metahbik, on the bare rock ; oogedahbik, 
on the top of a rock ; kixhkaJibikaJt, it is a precipice ; etc. 

The earliest references to Britain pertain exclusively to 
the peninsula of Cornwall and the neighbouring islands, 
" r Heets of tho Mediterranean were attracted in 
a ft ts of 'ague antiquity, and the traders from Gaul resorted 
in quest of its metallic wealth. The mineral regions of the 
Now World disclose some corresponding records of its Iong- 
oigotten past, and some idea of their present condition is 
in ispensa le for preparing the mind to appreciate the 
changes wrought by time on localities which are now being 
rescued once more from the wilderness. The vast inland 
sea, which constitutes the reservoir of the chain of lakes 
" hose waters sweep over the Falls of Niagara, and find their 
way } t ie t. Lawrence to the ocean, has been ns yet so 
partially encroached upon by the pioneers of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, that the general aspect of its shores differs but little 
fiom that winch they presented to the eye of its first Eu¬ 
ropean explorers in the seventeenth century: or indeed to its 
n< ian \ oyagers before the Spaniard first coasted the island 
shore* of the Bahamas, and opened for Europe the gates of 

l L . . t 1 u ' ( ^ e e *tent of waters, covering an area 

y two t lousand square miles, a lengthened period of 
sojourn in the regions with which it is surrounded, and 
*nany ties for their exploration, would be required, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity of the scientific inquirer. But 
e'en ,t nef visit discloses much that is interesting, and 
tut serves .it once to illustrate, and to contrast with what 
comes under the observers notice elsewhere. 

u tracing out the evidence of ancient occupation of the 
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Hhores of Lake Superior, l luivc, on repeated visits, coasted 
its shores for hundreds of miles in canoes; and camped for 
weeks in some of its least accessible wilds. The force of the 
evidence is slowly appreciated, even by careful personal 
observation; but some description of the ancient copper 
region may help the reader to estimate the lapse of time 
since its forest-glades and rocky promontories were enlivened 
by the presence of industrious miners. Tho memorials of 
Time's unceasing ojiemtions reach indeed to periods long 
prior to the earliest presence of man, and present certain 
lake phenomena, on a scale only conceivable by those who 
have Killed on the bosom of these fresh- water seas with ns 
boundless a horizon as in mid Atlantic ; and who have 
experienced the violence of the sudden storms to which 
they are liable. But while the same broad ocean-like ex¬ 
panse, and the violence of their stormy moods, characterise 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan: it is only on Lake 
Superior that the traveller witnesses the grandeur and wild 
ruggedneas of scenery commensurate with his preconceived 
ideas of such inland seas. Along its northern and western 
shores bold clifTs and rocky headlands frown in Bavage 
grandeur, from amid the unbroken wastes of forest that 
reach to the frozeu regions around the Hudson Bay, while 
the gentler coast-lines of its southern shores arc varied by 
some of the most singular conformations, wrought out of its 
rocky walls by the action of the waves. Among such rock- 
formations, no features are so remarkable as those presented 
by a portion of the extensive range of sandstone clifls, which 
project in jagged and picturesque masses from the southern 
shore, soon after passing the Grand Sable; and to which 
fresh interest 1ms been given by the interweaving of the 
Algonquin legends of the locality into Longfellow's Indian 
Song of Hiawatha. 

The Pictured Rocks are situated l>etwecn the copper 
regions and the ancient portage, which has lieen recently 
superseded by a canal opening navigation for the largest 
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vessels from Lake Huron to Lake Superior. They lie in 
the centre of the long indentation, which, sweeping from 
Keweenaw Peninsula eastward to White Fish Point, forms 
the const most distant from the northern shores of the lake. 
Here the cliffs have been exposed through unnumliered ages 
to the waves under the action of northerly winds ; while a 
eontemjKmuieous upheaval, prolonged probably through 
vast periods of time, has contributed no unimportant shore 
in the operations by which their striking forms have been 
produced. Beyond those the voyager comes once more on 
rocky cliffs in the vicinity of Marquette: so named after the 
Jesuit missionary by whom the upper waters of the Missis¬ 
sippi were first reached two centuries ago, in 1673 . Impor¬ 
tant changes have been wrought iu the interval. Mineral 
treasures, undreamt of by the ancient miners, are now re¬ 
warding the industry of the Indians’ supplantera. The iron 
period, with its fully developed civilisation, is invading those 
lorcst tracks ; and when I first visited Marquette in 1855 , 
on the bold trapjwan rocks which form the landing, abraded 
and scratched with the glacial action of a loug superseded 
era, were piled the rich products of the “ Jackson Iron 
Mountain,” which rears its bold outline at a distance of 
twelve miles from the shore. Immediately to the north of 
thiri point the promontory of Presque Isle presents in some 
respects a striking contrast to the Pictured Rocks; though, 
like them, also indented and hollowed out into detached 
masses, and pierced with the wave-worn caverns of older 
levels of shore and lake. Here the water-worn sandstone 
and the igneous rocks overlie or intermingle with each other 
in picturesque confusion : the symbol, as it were, of the 
transition between the copper and iron eras. For it is just 
at Presque Isle that the crystalline schists, with their inter¬ 
mingling masses of trappean and quartz rocks, richly impreg¬ 
nated with the specular and magnetic oxide of iron, pass 
into the granite and sandstone rocks, which intervene 
between the ferriferous formations and the copper-bearing 
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traps of Keweenaw Point. Beyond this, the rich copper- 
bearing region of the Keweenaw Peninsula, stretches far 
into the lake, traversed in a eouth-weatcrly direction by 
magnificent cliffs of tmppenn rocks, presenting their per- 
pendiculnx sides to the south-esat, and covered oven amid 
the rocky ddbris with ancient forest-trees* In thia igneous 
rock are found the copper veins, which in recent years 
have conferred such groat, commercial value on the district 
of Michigan; and there I not only witnessed extensive 
mining operations in progress, but have investigated 
evidences of the ancient miners' 1 labours which prove the 
prolonged practice there, ai. some remote period, of native 
jnetiiiliirgtr arts. 

On landing at Eagle river, one of the points for shipping 
the copper ores, on the west Bide of the Keweenaw Perdu- 
sulii, the track lie* through dense forest, over a road in some 
parts of rough corduroy, and in others traversing the 
irregular exposed surface nf the copper-bearing trap* After 
n time it winds through a gorge, covered with immense 
masses of trap and crumbling debris, amid which pine, and 
the black oak and other hard wood, have contrived to find a 
sufficient soil for taking root and attaining their full propor¬ 
tions - and beyond the cliffs, in a level bottom on the other 
aide of the trap ridge, is the Cliff Mine settlement, one of 
the most Important of all the mining work* in operation in 
this region. 11 ere 1 deseended a perpendieular shaft by mentis 
of LiA d. ■ i -. In il depth of sixty fathoms, and explored various 
of the levels ; passing In some eases literally through tun¬ 
nels made in the solid copper* The very abundance of the 
mu in I proves indeed, at times, an Em pediment to its profitable 
working, owing to.the labour necessarily expended in chisel¬ 
ling out masses from the solid lump, to admit of their being 
taken to the surface, and transported through suck tracts eik 
have been described, to the Lake shore. The. floor of the 
level was strewed with copper havings; for the extreme 
ductility of the native copper precludes the application of 
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other force than manual labour for separating it from the 
parent mass. 1 saw also beautiful specimens of silver, in a 
matrix of crystalline quartz, obtained from this mine ; and 
the copper of the district is stated to contain on an averago 
ahout 3*10 per ceut. of silver. This is indeed by far the 
richest mineral locality that has yet been wrought In a 
single year upwards of sixteen hundred tons of copper have 
beeu procured from the Cliff Mine, and one mass was esti¬ 
mated to weigh eighty tons. Its mineral wealth was known 
to the ancient miners; but the skiff and appliances of the 
modern miner give him access to veins entirely lieyond the 
reach of the primitive metallurgist, who knew of no harder 
material for his tools than the native rock and the ductile 
metal he was in search of 


At tho Cliff Mine are preserved some curious specimens 
of ancient copper tools found in its vicinity, but it is to tlio 
westward of the Keweenaw Peninsula that the most exten¬ 
sive traces of tho aboriginal miners' operations are seen. 
. he “PPer-bearmg trap, after crossing the Keweenaw Lake, 
is traced onward in a south-westerly direction till it crosses 
the Ontonagon river about twelve miles from its mouth, 
at an elevation of upwards of three hundred feet above 
the lake. At this locality the edges of the copper veins crop 
out in various places, exposing the metal in irregular patches 
over a considerable extent of county, many of which have 
been partially wrought by the ancient minora. H ere . in the 
neighborhood of the Minnesota Mine, are extensive traces 
of trenches and other mining operations, which prove that 
they must have been earned on for a long period. These 
excavations are partially filled up, and so overgrown in the 
long interval between their first excavation and their obser¬ 
vation by recent explorers, that they scarcely attract atten¬ 
tion. Nevertheless some trenches have been found to 
measure from eighteen to thirty feet in depth; and one of 
them disclosed a detached mass of native copper, weighing 
upwards of six tons, resting on an artificial cradle of black 
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oak, partially preserved by immersion in the water with 
which it hail been filled. Various implements and tends 
of the same metal also lay in the deserted trench, where 
tliiH huge mass had been separated from its matrix, and 
elevated on the oaken frame, preparatory to its removal 
entire. It appeared to have lieen raised about fiNe feet, and 
then abandoned, abruptly as it would seem: since e\en the 
copper tools were found among the accumulated soil by 
which it had been anew covered up. The solid mass 
measured ten feet long, three feet wide, and nearly two feet 
thick ; every projecting piece hail been removed, so that tho 
exposed surface was left perfectly smooth, possibly by other 
mid ruder workers of a date subsequent to the desertion of 
the mining trench by its original explorers. 

The mining operations of upwards of a quarter of a ceu- 
tury have done much to efface tho traces of the ancient 
works, as every indication of them is eagerly followed up 
by the modern miner, as the most promising clew to rich 
metalliferous deposits. But towards the close of 1874 Mr. 
Davis, an experienced old miner of Lake Sujtcrior, recovered 
from another ancient trench, in tho same region, a solid 
mass of nearly pure copper, heart-shaped, and weighing 
between two and three tons. It lay at a depth of seventeen 
feet from the surface, as when originally detached from its 
lied by the ancient miners. Alongside of it were a numl>or 
of smaller pieces, from a single ounce to seventeen pounds in 
weight, evidently broken off the large moss by the original 
workers of the mine. Numerous stone mauls and hammers 
also, weighing from ten to thirty pounds, lay scattered 
through the lower debris with which the trench was refilled. 
But the absence of any copper tools seemed to point to the 
final desertion of the mine, from some unknown cause, at 
the very* time when its resources were most available. 

Attention was first directed to such traces of ancient 
mining operations, by the agent of the Minnesota Mining 
Company in 1847. Following up the indications of a con- 
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tinuons depression in the soil, he came nt length to a cavern 
wliere lie found several porcupines luid fixed t heir quartere for 
hybernation; hut detecting evidences of artificial excavation, 
he proceeded to clear out the accumulated soil, and not only 
ex postal to view a vein of copper, hut found in the rubbish 
numerous stone mauls and hammers of the ancient workmen. 
.. ubsequent observation brought to light excavations of great 
extent, frequently from twenty-five to thirty feet deep, and 
scattered over an area of several miles. The rubbish taken 
from these is piled up in mounds alongside; whilo the 
trenches have been gradually refilled with soil and decaying 
vegetable matter gathered through the long centuries since 
them desertion ; and over all, the giants of the forest have 
grown, ''-ithered, and fallen to decay. Mr. Knapp, the 
• gent of the Minnesota Company, counted 395 aimular 
rmgs on a hemlock tree, which grew on one of the mounds 
f earth thrown out of an ancient mine. Mr. Foster also 
tea the great size and ago of a pine-stump which must 

M/whirtl’ #nd '] lcd ^ works were deserted; and 
*. ' , not to living trees upwards of 

throe hundred years old, now flourishing in the abandoned 

trunksof “r = “°" lhe8amciI P«t there are the decayed 
V^hng generation or generations of trero that 
have arrived at maturity and fallen down from old age” 
i.c deserted mums are found at numerous points extending 

ot the lake , mid reappear beyond it, in extensive excava¬ 
tions on Isle Royale. Sir William Logan reports othere 
observed by hun on the summit of a rid^at Muimausc on 

W broken T’ 7 ^ °“ °™ ions ™rroundcd 
by broken pieces of vein-stone, with stone mauls rudely 

formed from natural boulders. T}»« --a. ^ 

whirl, on i. , , , “T* ihe extensive area over 

their nroloi 7 ^ thus ,lecn traced . the evidences of 

ment'SZS WOrbn f’ ,lIld ° f ** longer aliandon- 

t”efr rcmoto T * *** ^ the ■*«» “evictions of 
iiicir remote antiquity. 
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At Ontonagon river I met with Captain Peck, n settler 
whose long residence in the conn try has afforded him many 
opportunities of noting the evidences of its ancient occu 
pa turn. Repeated discoveries hail led him to infer the 
great antiquity of the works' and he specially referred to 
one disclosure of ancient mining operations near the forks 
of the Ontonagon river, where, at a depth of upwards of 
twenty-five feat, stone mauls and other tools were found 
in contact with a copper vein; in the soil above these 
lay the trunk of n large cedar, and over nil grew a hem¬ 
lock-tree, with its roots spread entirely above the fallen 
cedar, in the accumulated soil with which the trench wm 
li tkxl, and indicating a growth of not lose than three 
centuries But the buried cedar, which in favourable cir¬ 
cumstances is far more durable than the oak, represents, 
another and longer succession of centuries, subsequent to 
that protracted period during which the deserted trench was 
slowly filled up with accumulations of many winters. In 
another excavation a bed of clay had been formed above the 
ancient flooring to the depth of a foot. On this lay the 
skeleton of a deer which had stumbled in and perished there; 
and over it clay, leaves, sand, and gravel had accumulated 
to a depth of nineteen feet. Not only are such indications 
frequent throughout the Keweenaw Peninsula, ami to the 
westward and southward of Ontonagon ; but on Ulc Boy ale 
the abandoned mines disclose still stronger evidence of their 
great antiqnity. The United States Geologists remark : 
" Mr, E. G, Shaw pointed out to us similar evidences of 
mining on I ale Koyule, which can bo traced lengthways for 
the distance of a mile. On opening one of theae pita, which 
had become filled up, ho found the mine had lieen worked 
through the solid rock, to the depth of nine fed, the walls 
being perfectly smooth. At the lot tom ho found a vein of 
native copper eighteen inches thick, including a sheet of 
pure copper lying against the foot-wall/' Stone hammers 
and wedges lay in great abundance at the bottom of the 
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trenches, hut no metallic implements were found: a proof 
perhaps that the mines of Isle Royale continued to bo wrought 
after their workers had been hastily compelled to abandon 
those on the mainland. Mr. Shaw adopted the .conclusion, 
from the appearance of the wall-rocks, the multitude of 
stone implements, and the material removed, that the labour 
of excavating the rock must have been performed solely 
with such instruments, with the aid, perhaps, of fire, llut 
t he appearance of the vein, and the extent of the workings, 
furnished evidence not only of great and protracted labour, 
but also of the use of other tools than those of stone. Ac¬ 
cumulated \ egetoble matter had refilled the excavations to 
a level with the surrounding surface, and over this the forest 
exteuded with the same luxuriance as on the natural soil. 
In this barren and rocky region the filling up of the tranches 
with vegetable soil must have lieen the work of many cen¬ 
turies ; so that the whole aspect of t he deserted mines of Isle 
Royale confirms the antiquity ascribed to them. 

W bat appear to the eye of the traveller as the giants of 
the primeval forest, arc the growth of comparatively modern 
centuries, subsequent to the era when the shores of Lake 
Superior rang with the echoes of industrial toil. Two or 
three centuries would seem altogether inadequate to furnish 
the requisite time for the most partial accumulation of soil 
and decayed vegetable matter with which the old miners’ 
trenches have been filled. Four centuries thereafter are 
indisputably recorded by recent survivors of the forest, inde- 
peudent of all traces of previous arlcrescent generations; 
and thus in the excavations and tools of the copper regions 
of Lake Su|»crior, we look on memorials of a metullurgic 
industry long prior to those closing yearn of the fifteent h 
century, iu which the mineral wealth of the New World 
awoke the Spanish lust for gold. An uncertain, yet con¬ 
siderable interval must be assumed between the abandon¬ 
ment of those ancient works, and the forests earliest growth ; 
and thus we ore thrown back, at latest, into centuries corre- 
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sjxmding to Europe's medieval era fora period to whieh to 
assign those singularly interesting truces of u lost American 
civilisation 

Owing to the tilling up of the abandoned mining trenches 
with water, not only the copper and stone implements of the 
miners are found, but examples of wooden tools and timber 
framing have also been preserved, in several cases in wonder 
ful perfection ; and these furnish interesting supplementary 
evidence of the character of their industrial arts. 

Of the wooden implements, the most noticeable are the 
shovels, by means of which the soil was excavated. The 
accompanying woodcut represents two of them worn away 
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to the one side, as in most of the examples found, ns if used 
for scraping rather than digging the soil Mr. Whittlesey 
gives a drawing of one which measured three and a half feet 
long, recovered among the loose materials thrown out from 
an extensive rock excavation in the side of a hill nliout four 
miles south-east of Eagle Harliour. Part of a wooden bowl 
used for lulling water, and troughs of cedar-baric, were also 
found in the same debris, aUtve which grew a birch about 
two feet in diameter, with its lower roots scarcely reach¬ 
ing through the ancient rubbish to the depth at which 
those relics lay. Mr. Foster describes another wooden IkdwI 
found at a depth of ten feet, in clearing out some ancient 
workings opened by the agent of the Forest Mine; and which, 
from the splintered pieces of rock and gravel imbedded in 
its rim, must have been employed in baling water. Similar 
implements have l»eeu met with in other workings, but they 
speedily jH.ri.di on being exposed to the air. All of them 
voi.. 1. 


o 
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appear to have been made of white cedar. The indestructible 
nature of this wood, when kept under water, or in a moist 
soil, Is abundantly illustrated by the experience of settlers 
who, on attempting to clear and cultivate a cedar swamp, 
discover that the dead trunks, exhumed undecayed after 
centuries of immersion, rest above still older cedar-forests, 
seemingly unaffected by the influences which restore alike tho 
oak and the pine to the vegetable mould of the forest Boil. 

The process of working the ancient mines seems to l»o 
tolerably clearly indicated by the discoveries referred to. 
Tho soil having been removed by means of wooden spades, 
doubtless with the aid of copper tools to break up the solid 
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earth and clay : remains of charcoal, met with in numerous 
instances on the surface of the rock, show that fire was an 
important agent for overcoming the cohesion between the 
copper and its matrix. Before the introduction of gunpowder 
fire was universally employed in excavating rock ; and where 
fuel abounds, as in the old Harz and Alteuberg mining dis¬ 
tricts of Europe, it is even now found to be quite as economical 
in destroying siliceous rocks. Stone hammers or mauls were 
next employed to break up the metalliferous rock. These 
have been found in immense numbers on different mining 
sites. Mr. Knapp obtained in one locality upwards of teu 
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cart-loads; and 1 was shown a well at On ton agon constructed 
almost entirely out of stone hammers, obtained from ancknl 
workings in the immediate vicinity. Many of these are mere 
water-worn Ixmldera of greenatono or porphyry, roughly 
chipped at the centre, so as to admit of their being secured 
by a withe wound them. Bu t others are well finished, with a 
single or double groove for attaching the handle by which 
they were wielded. They weigh from ten to forty pounds; 
but many are broken, and some of the specimens I saw were 
worn and fractured from frequent use. 

The extent to which co-operation was carried on by the 
miners, with the imperfect mcuus at their command, is illus¬ 
trated by the objects recovered on exploring one of their 
trenches, on a hill to file south of the Copper Falls mines. 
On removing the accumulations from the excavation, *1 one 
axes of large size made of greenstone, and shaped to receive 
v. liIn—liiiiidh-, .Min] some kfrge round uiv- hstune m;.--- - that 
had apparently been used for fiattering-rams, wore found. 
“They had round holes bored in them to the depth of several 
inches, which scoured to have been designed for wooden 
plugs to which withe handles might lie attached, so that 
several men could wing them with sufficient force to break 
the rock and ibe projecting masses of copper* Some of them 
were broken, and some of the projecting ends of rock exhi¬ 
bited mark-i of having been battered in the manner biv 
suggested. r ' 1 

But. the industrious min ers fully appreciated the practical 
■utility of the metal they were in search of; and it i.s not to 
be supposed that they employed themselves thus klmnously 
in mining copper, and yet themselves used only stone 
and wooden tools, f'o| per axes, gads, chisels, and gouges, 
as well as knives and spear heads, of considerable diversity 
of form, have lieon brought to light, :il! of them wrought 
from the virgin copper by means of the hammer, without 
smelting, alloy, or the nee of lire. At Ontonagon, I had an 
1 SqnU'rV .1 i*nn'jitui!- % Stole qT.Vf*t Kori, Ajipctidfx, |i. ISl, 
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opportunity of examining an interesting collection of mining 
relica» found a few mouths before. These consisted of copper 
tools, with solid triangular blades like bavonets, one four¬ 
teen inches, uud the others about twelve inches in length; 
a chisel, and two singularly' shaped copper gouges nix nit 
fourteen inches loug and two inches wide, the precise use 
of which it would lie difficult to determine. The whole 
"ere discovered buried in a lied of clay on the banks of 
the river Uutouagon, ulmut a mile above its mouth, dur¬ 
ing the process of levelling it for the purposes of a brick- 
held. Above the clay w as au alluvial deposit of two feet of 
sand, and in this, mid over the relics of the ancient copper 
workers, a pine-tree hud grown to full maturity. Its giguu 
tic roots gave proofs in the estimation of those who witnessed 
their removal, of more than two centuries’ growth ; while 
the present ordinaiy level of the river is such that it would 
require a rise of forty feet to make the deposit of sand 
beneath which they lay. 

An experienced practical miner, who had lieeu among the 
fiwt to reopen some of the ancient works at the Minnesota 
mine, recognised in the copper gouges implements adapted 
to produce the singular tool-marks which then excited his 
curiosity. Subjoined i 8 a representation of a peculiar type 



n tools, sketched from one of those found at Onto- 

iiagoin he socket, formed by hammering out the lower 
part Hat, and then turning it over partially at each side, 
corresponds to some primitive forms of bronze implements 
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found in Britain anil the north of Europe; hut the latter 
are east of a metallic compound, and prove a skill in 
metallurgy far in advance of the old metal-workers of Onto¬ 
nagon. 

Another, and in some respects more interesting discover}, 
was made at a |>oint lying to the east, of Keweenaw 1 oint, 
in the rich iron district of Marquette, in what appears to 
have been the ancient l>ed of the river t ’arp. About ten 
feet above the present level of its channel, various weapons 
and implements of copper were found. I dirge trees grew 
over this deposit also, and the evidences of antiquity seemed 
not less obvious than in that of Ontonagon. The relics 
included knives, spear or lance beads, and arrow-heads, some 
of which were ornamented with silver. One of the knives, 
made, with its handle, out of a single piece of copper, 
measured altogether about seveu inches long, of which the 
blade was nearly two-thirds, and of an oval shape. It Mas 
ornamented with pieces of silver attached to it, and was in¬ 
laid with a stripe of the same metal from point to haft. 
Numerous fragments and shavings of copper were also 
found, some of which were such as, it was assumed, could 
only ha ve l»een cut by a fine sharp tool; and the whole 
sufficed to indicate, even more markedly than those at Onto 
nogon, that not only was the native copper wrought in ancient 
times in the T.akc Suj>erior regions, but that manufactories 
were established uloug its shores, aud on the banks of its 
navigable rivers. The recognition of silver ns a distinct 
metal by the present race of I udians is proved by the specific 
term diooncya, by which it is designated in Chippewa; 
whereas gold is only know n as ozahwiih-fshooHcyu, or yellow 
silver. 

In 1856 , Dr. Thomas Reynolds of Brockville exhibited 
to the Canadian Institute a collection of copper and other 
relics discovered in that neighbourhood under singular cir¬ 
cumstances ; and jsissessing a special interest owing to the 
distance of the site from Lake Superior. They included a 
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peculiarly-shaped chisel or gouge, six inches in length, 
(lug. 67), a rude spear-head, seven inches long (Fig. G8), 
and two small daggers or knives, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 66, all wrought by means of the hammer, out of 
native copper which bad never been subjected to lire, os 
is proved by the silver remaining in detached crystals in 
the copper. Till-)- were found at the bead of Lea Galops 
Rapids, on the river St Lawrence, almut fifteen feet lwloiy 
the surface, along with twenty skeletons disposed in a cir 
cuhtr space with their feet towards the centre. Dr Rey¬ 
nolds remarks of them: "Some of the skeletons were of 
gigantic proportions. The lower jaw of one is sufficiently 
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IZnTrr' b,,ue of an adult of our 

22 " r J h ? COudi,ion ° { ">« bones furnished 
rndisputaUe proof of their great antiquity. The skulls 

r; t't 1 r** ^ «****»?& 

moved „d':;::, y 1 ;:; K r i f "f m «*• 

remains h. „ 1 , *° “ e “^sphere. The metallic 

<lf n ‘° re Cn ' lurin 5 ,uat '- ria) . •» also several 

remain in th ‘ * .*? >U f ea ’ nud IK,me flint arrow-beads, all 
m their original condition ; and furnish evidence of 
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the same rude arts whi<h we know to be still practise*! by 
the aborigines of the far West," After discussing the [« ni¬ 
hility of their European origin. Dr, Reynolds adile: “There 
is also a curious Fact, which these relics appear to confirm, 
that the Indians possessed the art of hardening and tem¬ 
pering copper, so as to give it os good an edge as iron or 
steel. This undent lndiau art is now entirely lost' 

The reference Urns made to the popular themy »! some 
lost art of hardening the native copper, afford.-d an oppor¬ 
tunity of testing it in reference to the Brockville rtilica. 
They were accordingly submitted to my colleague. Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Croft, of University College, Toronto, with the 
following results: The object of the experiments was to 
s.Hcvrtuin whether the metal of wbali the implements are 
made is identical with the native copper of tbe Lake Superior 
mines \ or whether it has been subjected to some manufac¬ 
turing process, or mixed with any other substance, by ^bicli 
it*hardness might have been increased A cartful exami- 
nation established the following conclusions —No percept 
llble difference could 1« observedbetweeu the burdnownf the 
implement* and that, of metallic copper from Lake Sup’iW. 
Thn knife or small dagger was cleansed as fur aa posaibk 
from its green coating ; and its specific gravity asc ertained 
aii g*ag. A fragment, broken off the end of the broad, tin 
implement, described as a “copper knife of full rize/' hay- 
in- been freed from its coating, was found to have a spct'th*' 
gravity of 8*&B. During the chairing id this fragment, a 
fevr britthmt white specks became visible on its surface, 
which appeared, from their colour and lustre, to U odver. 
The structure of the raetid was abo highly laminated, tin if 
the instrument had bean brought to it a present shape by 
hammering out a solid muss of copper, which had either 
split up, or bad been originally formed of several pieces. 
These lam Into of course contained air, and the metal was 
covered with rust, hence the specific gravity. The process 
bv which a fiat piece of copper lias been overlapped, and 
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in 1850, he gave an account of on ancient shaft broken 
into at the copper mines of Llandudno, Carnarvonshire. In 
this were found milling implements, consisting of chisels, or 
picks of bronze, and a number of rudely-fashioned stone 
mauls of various sizes, weighing from about 2 lbs. to 40 lbs. 
I lieir appearance suggested that they had been used for 
breaking, |>ouuding, or detaching the ore from the rock ; ami 
the character both of the bronze and stone implements 
seems to point to a period long prior to the Roman occu¬ 
pation of Britain. These primitive mauls are stated to be 
similar to water-worn stones found on the sea-beach at Pen 
Aluwr. Mr. Stanley also describes others, correspon din g in 
like manner to those found on the shores of Like Superior, 
which had been met with in ancient workings in Anglesea. 
W ere we, t lie ref ore, disposed to geitemlise from such analo¬ 
gic as ingenious speculators on the lost history of the New 
World have been prone to do, we might trace in this cor- 
resjwudence a confirmation of the supposed colonisation of 
America, in the twelfth century, by Mudoc, the sou uf Owen 
Gwynuedd, king of North Wales. But the resemblance 
between the primitive Welsh and American mini ng tools, 
c«ui be regarded only as evidence of the corresponding opera¬ 
tions of the human mind, when placed under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and with the same limited means, which is illus¬ 
trated in so many ways by the arts of the stone-period, 
whether of the most ancient or of modem date. Nor can 
such correspondences be regarded as altogether accidental. 
They confirm the idea of certain innate and instinctive 
operations of human ingenuity, ever present nnd ready to 
he called forth for the accomplishment of similar purjKisea 
by the same limited means. 

From this review of the evidences of long-abandoned 
mining operations on the shores aud islands of Lake SujKjrior, 
it cannot admit of doubt that in them we look on the traces 
of an imperfectly developed yet highly interesting native 
ei\ilisation, pertaining to centuries long anterior to the dia- 
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covcry of America in the fifteenth century. The question 
naturally arises: By whom were those mreicat mmes 
wrought? Was it by the ancestry of the present Indian 
tribes of North America, or by a distinct and longsupet- 
seded race ? The tendency of opinion among Amen tan 
writers has been towards a unity and comprehends isola¬ 
tion of the races and arts of the New World. Hence the 
theories alike of Morton and of Schoolcraft though founded 
on diverse premia®, favour the idea that the germs of all that 
iamust noticeable even in the civilisation of Central America 
may be found among Hie native arts, :md the manners and 
customs of the forest tribaa But neither the traditions nor 
the arts of the Indiana of the northern supply use 

satisfactory link connecting them with the Copper-hlincm 
or the Moimd-BuUdcra, Of Loonsfoot, an old Chippewa 
chief of Lnke Si q 1 1 • L-io r f the improbable statement m noide 
that he could trace back his ancestry by ramie, as heredi¬ 
tary chiefs of Ilia tribe, for upward* of tour hundred yearn. 
At the request of Mr, Whittlesey he was questioned by an 
educated half-breed, u nephew of hk own, relative to the 

ancient copper mine* ™d wflB m E5ubatjUiC0 

as follows 11 A long time ago the Indians were mufti 

better off than they are now. They had copper axes arrowy 
heads, and speare, and also stone nxm Until the I tench 
nun- fore, and Mash'd tie- rocks whh powder we have no 
traditions of the copper mines being worked, Uur ore- 
fathers used to build big canoes and mm the lake over to 
Isle Rovalc, where they found more copper than anyw ere 
rdsc. The stone ha minora tliut arc now found u tlmoW 
diggings we know nothing about The Indians were for 
ua rlv much more numerous and happier. They had no 
such'wars and troubles as they have now." At U lomtc 
on Lake Superior, it was my good fortune to meet with 
Bt'&tbee, or Buffalo, a rugged specimen of an nld l kippowu 
cM , die wild Indian ideas, though aecna- 

tomed to frequent Lntereouma with white men; boasted of 
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the scalps he bad taken; and held to his pagan creed as the 
only reUgion for the Indian, whatever the Great Spirit 
might have taught the white man. His grandson, an edu¬ 
cated half-breed, acted as interpreter, and his reply to 
similar inquiries was embodied in the following sententious 
declaration of Indian philosophy :—“The white man thinks 
he is the superior of the Indian, but it is not so. The Red 
Indian was made by the Great Spirit, who made the forests 
and the game, nnd lie nets Is no lessons from the white man 
how to live. If the same Great Spirit made the white man, 
ho has made him of a different nature. Let him act accord¬ 
ing to his nature; it is the best for him; but for us it iB 
not good. W© hail the red-iron before white men brought 
the black-iron amongst us ; but if ever such works ns you 
describe were carried on along these I<ake shores before 
white men came here, then the Great Spirit must once 
before have made men with n different nature from his red 
chihlren, such ns yon white men have. /Vs for US, wre live 
as our forefathers have always done/' 

Lai Poiute, or Chaquainegon, where this interview took 
place, was visited by the Jesuit Father, Claude Allouez, in 
1G66, nnd is described by him as a l*.*autiful bay, the shores 
of which were occupied by the Chippewaa in such numbers 
that their warriors alone amounted to eight hundred. In 
the journal of his travels, he thus refers to the mineral re¬ 
sources for which the region is now moBt famed:—“ The 
savages reverence the lake as a divinity, and offer sacrifices 
to it because of its great size, for it is two hundred leagues 
long and eighty broad ; and also, because of the abundance 
of fish it supplies to them, in lieu of game, which is scarce 
in its environs. They ofteu find iu the lake pieces of copper 
weighing from ten to twenty pounds. I have seen many 
such pieces iu the hands of the savages; and as they are 
&ui>eretitious, they regard them as divinities, or as gifts 
whieh the gods who dwell beneath its waters have liestowcd 
ou them to promote their welfare. Hence they preser\r 
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sui;h piece* of copper wrapped op along with their most 
nrizLxl possession* By some they hav« lictfcii preset 
inward* of mty years. ami others lmve hatl them in then 
families from time immemorial, clienshing them a* then 
household gods. There won visible for some time, near the 
Hhorot a large rock entirely of copper, with its top ruing 
above the water, which afforded m opi'iortmuty for t-hrae 
pawing to cat pieces from it. But when I pa-ri m that 
vicinity nothing could be seen of it. ! believe that the storm* 
winch lire hero very frequent* and as violent mb on the | ocean, 
lun'l covered the toek with sand. Uur IihW wished hi 
persuade me it was a divinity which had disappeared, but 

for what reason they would not say” 1 

Bud, Lh the earliest notice we have of Indian ideas 
relative to the native copper. It awards with all later 
information on the same subject, and is opposed k ' *“> 
dition of their ancestors having l*»n the workers of he 

abandoned copper mines. A secrecy, resulting 11. 

superstitions associated with the mliumd wealth of the grout 
i ike, appears to have thrown impedimenta in die wav o 
inquires. Father Bublon narrates a niarvidloUB ncoouu 
communicated to him, of four Indians who m old rimes, 
before the coming of the French, had lost ithen w aj m a 
foe uml at length effected a landing on Mtattpiououtong. 
This was believed to la; a floating island, mysteriously vm 
able in its local position and assets. The wanderers cooked 
,heir meal in Indian fashion. by heating atones and carting 
them into a bireWvtrk ja.il tiUeal with water, lb W 
proved to bn lumps of copper, which they earned off n 

then ; but they had hardly left the shore when a loud and 

angry voice, ascribed by one of them to M.ss.b^ tJe g... 
spirit of the waters, was heard exclaiming, _Uh.it thi.v.-s 
fo these that cany' off my childrens cradles end play- 
One of the Indians died immediately from fear, 
aiid two others aoou after, while the fourth only survived 

I Hridden* 4?* M**, ™t ill HM» tt lilt" 
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long enough to reach honie and relate what hail happened, 
before he also died: having no doubt t.*cen poisoned by the 
copper used in cooking. Ever after this the Indians steered 
their course far off the site of the haunted island. In the 
same relation. Father Dablon tells that near the river On¬ 
tonagon, or N;intonagon as he calls it, is a bluff from which 
masses of copper frequently fall out. One of these pre¬ 
sented to him weighed one hun<lred pounds; and pieces 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds ure stated by him to be 
frequently met with by the squaws when digging holes for 
their corn. The locality thus celebrated by the earliest 
French missionaries for its traces of minerul wealth, is in like 
manner referred to by the first English explorer, Alexander 
lleury ' a l>old adventurer, who visited the island of Mack¬ 
inac, at the entrance of Lake Michigan, shortly before the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, and was one among the few who 
escaped a treacherous massacre perpetrated by the Indians 
on the Whites at Old Fort Mackinac. In his Travels and 
Adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories , he 
mentions bis visiting the river Ontonagon, in 1765, and 
adils, ** I found this river chiefly remarkable for the abund¬ 
ance of virgin copjicr which is on its banks ami in its neigh- 
l>ourhood. The copper presented itself to the eye in masses 
of various weight The Indians showed me one of twenty 
pounds. They were used to manufacture this metal into 
spoons ami bracelets for themselves. In the |H?rfect state 
in which they found it, it required nothing but to be beat 
into shape/’ 1 In the following year, Henry again visited 
the same region. " On my way/’ he says, “ I encamped a 
second time at the mouth of the Ontonagon, and now took 
the opportunity of goiug ten miles up the river w ith Indian 
guides. The object which I went most expressly to see, 
and to which I had the satisfaction of being led, was a mass 
of copper, of the weight, according to my estimate, of no 
less than five tons. Such was its pure and malleable state 

1 liftin'** Travels aurf AdmUnrrs, New York, 1809, |*. 
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tli.it with an axe I was able to out otl a portion weighing 
a hundred i>ounds. rt This mass of native cop|>er which thus 
attracted the adventurous European explorer upwards of a 
century ago, hassinee acquired considerable celebrity, as one 
of the most prominent encouragements to the miuing opera 
tions projected in the Ontonagon oml surrounding districts. 

It is now* preserved At Washington, and is believed t<> Ik 
the same to w’hich Charlevoix refers as a sacrificial block 
held in peculiar veneration by the Indians; and on which, 
according to their narration, a young girl had 1km. ii sacrificed. 
The Jesuit father did not obtain access to it, as it was the 
belief of the Indians that if it were seen by a white mau. 
their lands would pass away from them. Those various 
notices are interesting as showing to what extent the pre¬ 
sent race of Indiana were accustomed to avail themselves of 
the mineral wealth of the copper regions. Illustrations of a 
like kind might lie multiplied, but they are all nearly to the 
game effect, exhibiting the Indian gathering chance passes 
or hewing off’ pieces from the exposed copper lc es, in. u 
accordance with the simple arts of his first stone period; 
but affording no ground for crediting him with any tradi¬ 
tionary memorials of connection with the race that once 
excavated the trenches, oml laid bare the mineral treasures 

of the great copper region. ... 

The evidence indicative of the great length of time which 
has intervened since the miners of Luke Superior abandoned 
its shores, receives confirmation from traces of a long pro¬ 
tracted traffic carried on by the subsequent occupant* of 
their deserted territory. The mineral wealth that still la> 
within reach of the non -industrial hunter of the forests which 
mvw up and clothed the deserted works, in the interval 
l>etween their abandonment and re-oecupation, furnisher 
him with a prize,! material for barter. The head-waters of 
the Mississippi arc within easy reach of ail Indian party, 
carrying light birch-bark canoes over the iuterveurog jwr- 
tages; and, once bunched on its broad waters, the whole 
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range of the continent 11 trough twenty degrocfiof latitude 
is free before them. Through l*iko Huron and the Ottawa 
into the St. Lawrence, and by Lakes Huron, Erie, and On¬ 
tario, into the Hudson, other extensive areas of native ex 
fhfmgp were commanded, Articles wrought in the brown 
pipe-stone of the Upper Mississippi, tin; red pipe-fit-one vi 
the Uoutejiu des Prairies, west of St. Peters, and tbe copper 
of Lake Superior, constituted the wealth which the old north 
had to offer. In return* one of the most valued exchanges 
appears to have been the large tropical, shells id the (dill «?! 
Florida nutl tin- West Indian sens: from which wampum- 
lietuls, pendants, goigets, and peramud ornaments of various 
kinds were manufactured. 

Copper ia obtained in its native state still further north : 
and Mackenzie, in his Second Journey, mentions Its being 
in common use among the tribes on the borders of the Arctic 
Sen- by whom It is wrought into spear and arrow heacls T 
and a rongidarable variety of personal ornaments. Mi 1 , 
Homy found the Christman* of Lake W inipagon wearing 
bracelets nnd other ornaments of cupper; aiid mo-u nf the 
earlier explorers describe copper implements and personal 
uriuiiiieiits among widely-scattered Indian tribes of the New 
World. But in all coats they appear Ut have been ruddy 
wrought with the hammer, and sparingly mingled with the 
more abundant weapons and implements of stone, of a 
pcoph- wfid.-i- -id' ui-tnllurgic knowledge consisted in gat hi - 
ijig or procuring by barter the unlive copper,—just oh they 
procured the red or brown pipe-stone,—ami hammering the 
masa into some simple useful foim Silver, procured in like 
manner, was not unknown to them; and pipes inlaid both 
with silver and lead are by no means rare. But it is only 
when we turn to the scenes of a native born civilisation, in 
Mexico, Central America, and Pern, where metalliagic arts 
were developed, that we discover evidence of the use of 
(lie crucible and furnace, and find copper superseded by 
(he more useful alloy, bronze. 
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But intermediately between the copper regions of Lake 
Superior and the ancient southern scenes of native American 
civilisation, the Mississippi and its great tributaries drain 
a country remarkable for monuments of a long forgotten 
past, not less interesting and mysterious than the forsaken 
mines of Keweenaw and Ontonagon, or Isle Royale. Those 
great earthworks are ascril>ed to an extinct race, conve¬ 
niently known by tho name of the Mound Builders. Care- 
ful investigations into their structure and contents prove 
these buildere to have been a people nmong whom copj^r 
was in frequent use, but by them also it was worked only 
by the hammer. The invaluable service of fire in reducing 
and smelting ores, moulding metals, and adapting them to 
greater usefulness by well-proportioned alloys, was unknown; 
and the investigation and analysis of their cohl-wrought 
tools seem to prove that the source of their copper w as the 
Lake Superior mines. But though the ancient Mound- 
Builder was thus possessed of little higher metallurgy 
knowledge than the Indian hunter: he manifested in other 
respects a capacity for extensive and combined operations, 
the memorials of which perpetuate his monumental skill and 
jiersevering industry in the gigantic earthworks from whence 
his name is derived. From these we learn that there was .1 
period in America’s unrecorded history, when the valleys of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries were occupied by a numer¬ 
ous settled population. Alike in physical conformation so 
far as very imperfect evidence goes,—and in some of tlicir 
arts, these Mound- Builders approximated to races of Central 
anil South America, and differed from the Bed Indian occu¬ 
pants of their deserted scats. They were not, to all appear¬ 
ance, far advanced in civilisation. Compared with the 
people of Mexico or Central America when first seen by the 
Spaniards, their social and intellectual development was 
probably rudimentary. But they had advanced beyond 
that stride in which it is possible for a people to continue 
unprogressive. The initial steps of civilisation had been 

vol. I. 
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inaugurated; and the difference l>etween them and the civi¬ 
lised Mexicans is less striking than the contrast which the 
evidences of their settled condition, and the proofs of exten¬ 
sive co-operation in their numerous earthworks supply, 
when compared with all that pertains to the tribes by whom 
the American forests and prairies have been exclusively 
occupied during the centuries since Columbus. 

The Mound-Builders were greatly more in advance of the 
Indian hunter than l>chind the civilised Mexican. They 
had acquired habits of combined industry; were the settled 
occupants of specific territories; and are proved, by numer¬ 
ous ornaments and implements of copper deposited in their 
monuments and sepulchres, to have been familiar with the 
mineral resources of the northern lake regions, whether by 
personal enterprise, or by a syBtem of exchnnge. What 
prollabilities there are suggestive of a connection between 
the Mound-Builders and the nncient Miners will lie dis¬ 
cussed in a later chapter, along with other and allied ques¬ 
tions ; but to just such a race, with their imperfect mecha¬ 
nical skill, their partially developed arts, and their aptitude 
for continuous combined operations, may be ascribed, d 
priori, such mining works as nre still traceable on the shores 
of Lake Sujierior, overshadowed with the forest growth of 
centuries. The mounds constructed by the ancient race are 
in like manner overgrown with the evidences of their long 
desertion ; and the condition in which recent travellers have 
found the mined cities of Central America, may serve to 
show what even New York, Washington, nnd Philadelphia: 
what Toronto, Montreal, and Queliec, would become after a 
very few centuries, if aLtndoned, like the desolate cities of 
Chiehenitza or Uxmal, to the inextinguishable luxuriance of 
the American forest growth. 

Tlie accumulations of vegetable mould, the buried forests 
of older generations, nnd the living trees with their roots 
entwined among the forsaken implements of the miners, all 
point to the lapse of many centuries since their works were 
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abandoned. Changes wrought on the river-courses and 
terraces in tlic Ohio valleys suggest un interval of even 
longer duration since the construction of the great earth¬ 
works with which that region abouuda. But to whatever 
period the working of the ancient copjier mines of Luke 
Superior lx; assigned, the aspect presented by some of them 
when reopened in recent years is suggestive of peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances attending their desertion. It is inconceivable 
that tho huge mass of copper discovered in the Minnesota 
mine, resting on its oaken cradle, beneath the accumulations 
of centuries, was aliondoned merely because the workmeu, 
who had overcome the greatest difficulties in its removal, 
were bullied in the suWxjuent stages of their ojKratious, 
and contented themselves by chipping off any accessible 
projecting point. Well-hammered copper chisels, such as 
lay alongside of it, and havo been repeatedly found in the 
works, were sufficient, with the help of stone hammers, to 
enable them to cut it into portable pieces. Tf, indeed, the 
ancient miners were incapuble of doing more with their mass 
of copper, in the mine, than breaking off n few projections, 
to what further use could they have turned it when trans¬ 
ported to the surface ? It weighed upwards of six tons, and 
measured ten feet long and three feet wide. The trench at 
its greatest depth was twenty-six feet; while the mass was 
only eighteen feet from the surface; and in the estimation 
of the skilled engineer by whom it was first seen, it hod been 
elevuted upwards of five feet since it was placed on its 
oaken frame. The excavations to a depth of twenty-six feet, 
the dislodged copper block, and the framework prepared for 
elevating the solid mass to the surface, all consistently point 
to the same workmen. But the mere detachment of a few 
accessible projecting fragments is too lame and impotent a 
conclusion of proceedings carried thus far on so different a 
scale. It indicates rather such results as would follow at 
the present day were the Indians of the Xorth-west to dis¬ 
place the modern Minnesota miners, and jKjasess themselves 
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of mineral treasures which they arc m little capable aa ever 
of taming to any but the most simple uses. 

Such evidences, accordingly, while they serv e to prove 
the existence, ad some remote period, "fa milling popula^ 
lion, in the copper regions of Lake Superior, seem also to 
indicate that their labours came to an abrupt te rmi n at ion. 
Whether by some devastating pestilence, like that which 
nearly exterminated the native population of New England 
imm ediately before the lauding of the Pilgrim Fathers ; by 
the breaking out of war ; or, as seems not loss probable, by 
the invasion of the mine rid region by a barbarian race, 
ignorant of all the arts of the ancient Mound-Builders of 
the Mississippi, and of the mi acre of Luke Superior: certain 
it is that the works have been abandoned, leaving the 
quarried metal, the laboriously wrought hammers, and the 
ingenious copper tools, just as they may have been left when 
the shadows of the evening told their long forgotten owners 
that the labours of the day were at an end, but for which 
they never returned. Nor during the centuries which have 
elapsed slu no the forest reclaimed the deserted trenches for 
iU own* ihies any trace seem to indicate that a native popu 
fat ion again sought to avail itself of their mineral treasures, 
beyond the ma nufacture of suck scattered fragments us lay 
upon the surface. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALLOYS- 

th* AU* or uosu —as imTumuAt* coitth aox— tmon** corres nm.r- 

MKMTB—SATIVE SILVER AXD CUPP**—TIS ASD copnrm OHXA—TJIK CAMlTXlirDW 

— Ancnorr sorites* or tdi-aiitb op ttcata*—aixotid coptw axe-blaiie* 

—Mtmn hii.tee-misuio tool— naimAJi muixctb— itnunvi itomro 

TOOLE—5ATIVK MtTALLrHClC r*OC*M»—MSTALUC TBZASTOKS OP TH* IXCA» 

—tracks op a* ounai *aci- nreuvus history—th* tultbcs axd mkxi- 

CAJt*- AOjrSTMEJtT OP CALKXDA*—*A*RaBTAJI KlrHUB-KA TTY* CIOLDMrrH'i 

won*— paXama gold maxes —hkxicas metallic cprbjoict— upkeimkhtal 

ntorxsaiB —axctimt bcbomlab » busies—texts op cmusAiioH—Axcrorr 

A ULRICAS BBOXXEB—TH* BATIYB MKTaLLPBQOiT. 

The age of bronze in the archaeological history of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation gymt>oIise8 a transitional stage of very 
partial development, and imperfect materials and arts, 
through which the Old World passed in its progress towards 
the maturity of true historic times ; but the bronze period 
of the New World is the highest stage of its self-developed 
civilisation, prior to t he intrusion of European arts. Whether 
wc regard the bronze implements of Britain and the North 
of Eurojie as concomitant with the intrusion of new races, 
or only as proofs of the discover)* or introduction of a new' 
art pregnant with many civilising and elevating tendencies, 
they constitute an important element in primitive ethno¬ 
logy. For a time they necessarily coincide with many 
monuments and works of art pertaining in character to the 
stone-period; just as the stone implements and weapons 
still manufactured by the Indians and Esquimaux are con- 
temi>oraneoU8 with many products of foreign metallurgy, 
but nevertheless are the jierpetuation of processes developed 
in a period when metallurgic arts were entirely unknown. 
The evidence that the British bronze-period followed a 
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simpler and ruder one of stone in such as scarcely to admit 
of challenge, independent of the d priori likelihood in 
favour of tltk older of succession. The question however 
suggests itself whether metallurgy did not find it natural 
beginning there, as elsewhere, in the easy work ing of the 
virgin copper, and m intercalate a copper age between 
Europe's stone, and its true bronze period. On tins subject 
Dr. Latham remarks, in his Ethnology of the British Islands, 
“ Copper is a metal of which, in its unalloyed state, no relics 
have been found in England. Stone and bone first; then 
bronze, or copper and tin combined- but no copper clone, 
i cannot get over this hiatus; cannot imagine a metal¬ 
lurgy miluel ry l*egi lining with the use of alloys/’ Tt is a 
mistake, however, to say that no unalloyed British cnpp&r 
relics have been found. No very special attention was 
directed till recently to the distinction. Nearly nil the 
earlier writers who refer to the metallic weapons and tools 
of ancient Mexico and Centra] America, apply the term 
'* copper lT to the mixed me til of which those werv made; 
while among European antiquaries the corresponding relies 
of the ( >{d TV orld are no less invariably designated bronze, 
though in many cases thus taking for granted what analysis 
can alone determine. It is an error, however, that the 
later ni inusnnbitarc of archeological period* baa tend oil to 
strengthen : partly from the Jack of appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of the argument in favour of the first use of the 
metal* in n condition corresponding to tin- most primitive 
arts, and the discovery of scientific process at later stages. 

This peculiar interest attaches In the metallurgy of the 
New World, that there all the curlier stages are dearly de¬ 
fined ; the pure native metal, wrought by the hammer with¬ 
out the nid of fire ; the melted and moulded copper; the 
alloyed bronze ; and then the smelting, saldermg, gracing, 
mid ojW process resulting from areumulating experience 
and matured skill. Hut examples of British implements of 
pure copper have also been noted. In a valuable paper by 
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Mr. .1. A. Phillip, on the metals and alloys known to the 
ancients* 1 the result* of analyses of thirty-seven ancient 
bronzes are given. Among these arc included three swords, • 
one from the Thames, the others from Ireland ; a spear¬ 
head, two celts, and two axe-heads: all of types well known 
among the weapons of the “ bronze period," Yet of the 
eight articles thus selected as examples of “bronze" weapons, 
one, the spear-head, proved on analysis to be of impure but 
unalloyed eopper. Its composition is given as copper, 
99 71; sulphur, 28. In 1822, Sir David Brewster described 
a large battle-axe of pure copper, found at a depth of twenty 
feet in Ratho Bog, near Edinburgh, under circumstances 
scarcely less remarkable than some of the discoveries of 
works of art in the drift. The workmen dug down through 
nine feet of moss and seven feet of saiul, before they came 
to the hard black till clay; and at a depth of four feet in 
the clay the nxc was found. The author accordingly re¬ 
marks : “ It must have been deposited along with tho blue 
day prior to the formation of the suj>erincumbeut stratum 
of sand, and must have existed before the diluvial opera¬ 
tions by which that stratum was formed. This opinion of 
its autiquity is strongly confirmed by the peculiarity of its 
shape, and the nature of its composition. ” a In 1850, my 
brother, Dr. George Wilson, undertook a series of analyses 
of ancient British bronzes for me, and out of seven specimens 
selected for experiment, one Scottish axe-haul, rudely cast, 
apparently iu sand, was of nearly pure copper.* Of eight 
specimens of metal implements selected for me by Mr. 
Thomas Ewbank, of New York, as cxnmplcs of Peruvian 
bronze ; four of them, on analysis, proved to lx? of unalloyed 
copper. Tho rich collections of the Royal Irish Academy 
furnish interesting confirmation of this idea of a trnnsitional 
copper era. Dr. Wilde remarks, in his (’atalogue of An- 

* J^roML Chemical Society, rot. ir. p. 288. 

* K'timfmryk Philosophical Journal, voL ri. p. 337- 

* I'rtAUork AnmtU of Scotland (2d od.). toL i. p. 319. 
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tiquitics, 41 Upon careful cjsicui ioation^ it has been found that 
thirty of the rudest, ami apparently the very oldest celts, 
ure of red, almost unalloyed copper/' In addition to those 
there are also two battle-axes* a word-blade, a trumpet* 
several fibulie, and some rudely formed took* all of copper; 
and now that attention has been directed to the subject, 
farther examples of the same class will doubtless accumulate. 

A very important difference, however, distingukbefl the 
mineral resources nf the British and the North American cop¬ 
per regions. Copper* ns we have seen, occurs in the trap- 
perm rocks of Keweenaw and Ontonagjoii, in masses of many 
tons weight; and detached 1.‘locks of various sizes lie scat¬ 
tered about in the superficial &oU or exposed along the lake 
shore* ready for use without any preparatory skill* or the 
slightest knowledge of metallurgy. Nature in her own vast 
crucibles had carried the metal ores through all their prepa¬ 
ratory stages* and left them there for m an to shape into 
such forms as lik convenience or simplest wan 1 b suggested. 
The native silver had undergone the like preparation, and 
is of frequent occurrence as a perfectly pure metal, being 
found, even when interspersed in the mass of copper, still in 
distinct crystals* entirely free from alloy with it. Hut 
neither tin nor zinc occurs throughout the whole northern 
region to suggest to the native metallurgist the production 
of that valuable alloy which is indissolubly associated with 
the civilisation of Europe's bronze age. In Britain it is 
altogether different. The tin and copper 3to together* ready 
for alloy, hut both occur in the state of impure ores* invit¬ 
ing and necessitating the development of metallurgy before 
they cun be turned to economic uses. Tin is obtained in 
Cornwall almost entirely from it* peroxide ; and copper 
occurs there chiefly combined with sulphur and iron, form¬ 
ing the double fiulphnrct which is commonly called copper 
] >y ri tea >' r yeU u w coj■ ] te. r o re, T!to smelting |truces U » w hie h 
it has to be subjected U n laborious and complicated one; 
aud if we arc prepared to blicve in the civilisation of 
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Britain's bronze period jib a thing of native growth, the 
early discovery and use of alloys very slightly h fleets the 
question. 

The ancient American miner of Lake Superior never 
learned to subject his wealth of copper to the action of file, 
ami transfer it from the crucible to the shapely mould. Mo 
uadi process woe needed where it abounded in inexhaustible 
quant die h in -i pure metallic state. If, in the midst of such 
i id sly avail aide metallic resources, he was found to have 
uaed tools of bronze or brass, to have transported the tin or 
zinc of other regions to Ids furnaces, and to have laboriously 
converted the whole into a preferable substitute for the 
simpler metal that lay ready for his use, it would he difficult 
indeed to conceive of such ns the initial stage in his metul- 
lujmc industry, Bui. Britain presents no analogy to this in 
its development of motulhirgic arts. Tin, one of the least 
widely diffused of metals, is found there in the greatest 
abundance, and easily accessible, not ns a pure metal, but as 
im ore which is readily reduced by charcoal and a moderate 
degree of heat to that condition, Thia was the metallic 
wealth for which Britain was sought by the ancient traders 
of Masailm, and the Heats of the Mediterranean; and on it we 
imty therefore assume her primitive mctallurgistB to have 
first tried their simple art#. But alongside of it, and even 
in natural combination with it, as in tin pyrites and the 
doable snlphuret, lies the copper, also in the condition of an 
ore, and requiring the application of the metallurgist s skill 
before it. con he turned to account We know that at the 
very daw n of history tin was exported from Britain. Cop¬ 
per also appears to have l^een wrought,from very early times, 
in North Wales as well as in Cornwall. Both metals were 
found rarelv, and in small quantities, in the native state, but 
these may have sufficed to suggest the next step of (supply¬ 
ing them in larger quantities from the ores. To seek in 
some unknown foreign source for the origin of metallurgy 
arts, which had there all the requisite elements for evoking 
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ill 1 in, eocms wholly gratuitous; und f if once the native 
metallurgist learned to email the tin and copper ores, and 
ho had been necessitated to subject them to preparatory 
processes of tire, the next stage in progressive metallurgy, 
the use of alloy a, was n simple one. It might Author be 
assumed that,, with the discovery of the valuable results 
arising from I be admixture of tin with copper, the few pure 
capper implements—excepting where already deposited 
among sepulchral offerings,—would fur tW moat part bo 
returned h> the melting-pot, and reproduced in the more 
perfect and useful condition of the bronze alloy* There 
seems, however, greater probability in the supposition that 
if Britain bad w eopj^r period, or age of unalloyed metals, it 
w!lb of brief duration. 

The rnWfenm, or tin which made the British Islands 
famous among Phoenician and Greek mariners, long before 
the Iv.iman legions ventured to cri>s the narrow gens, was 
derived, , ns has been noted, from the same south-western 
peninsula, where copper Is still wrought* The on me of Cas- 
sitcridea, or Tin Islands, bestowed on Cornwall and the 
adjacent isles, seems to imply that tin was the chief export, 
and was transported to the Mediterranean, to bo mixed with 
the capper of the Wady Magham, and of her Asiatic mines, 
h> form the Egyptian, Phmiiieian, and Assyrian bronze, 
rill, then.'finre, the earnest of all metals to subject to the re¬ 
quisite processes, Gr&t engaged the skill nf the British metal¬ 
lurgist ; 21 ad that mastered, the proximity of the Copper ore 
in the some mineral districts, inevitably suggests all the 
out iscquent i roceaaes of sm el finer, Jiisiun, and allay* 

Tho practical value of the alloy of copper and tin was 
wt l] known both to the Phrenirmns and the Egyptians, 
leu occurs in considerable abundance, and in the purest 
state, O] the peninsula of Malacca, and thence, probably, it 
was first brought to give u new impetus to early eastern 
dvdisufiam Britain is its next and its most abundant 
source; and since America was embraced within the worlds 
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sisterhood of nations, Chili and Mexico have become knowu 
as productive sources of the same useful metal. But the 
mineral wealth of Mexico and Peru was familiar to nations 
of the New World long l>efore it was made to contribute to 
EurojK'on commerce; and to a proximity of the metals best 
suited for the first stages of human progress, corresponding in 
some degree to that to which Britain's ancient metallurgy has 
been traced, the curious phases of a native and purely alwri- 
giual civilisation may be ascribed, which revealed itself to 
the wondering gaze of the first European adventurers who 
followed in the steps of Columbus. Whatever doubts may 
arise relativo to the native origin of British metallurgy, and 
the works of art of the European bronze period, in conse¬ 
quence of their most characteristic illustrations being pre¬ 
served in the mixed metal, bronze, and not in pure* copper. 
there is no room for any such doubts relative to the piimi 
tive metallurgy of the New World. The American con¬ 
tinent appears to have had its two entirely independent 
centres of self-originated motallurgic arts: its greutly 
prolonged but slight progressive Copper Period ; and apart 
from this, and in part at least conteiui>oraneou8 with it, u 
separate Bronze Period, with its distinct centres of more 
advanced civilisation and better regulated metallurgy in¬ 
dustry, in which the value of metallic alloys was practically 

understood. ... , 

The great copper region of North America lies along the 

shores of Uke Sui>erior t and on its larger island* between 
the 46th and 48th parallels of north latitude; and from 
thence its metallic treasures were diffused by primitive com¬ 
mercial exchanges, throughout the whole vast regions 
watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries: including 
also the Atlantic states, and the shores of the great lakes. 
But southward and westward of this area of diffusion, the 
Bio Grande and its tributaries, with the Bio Colorado, drain 
a country modified by very diverse conditions of climate, 
and having a totally distinct centre of metallurgy wealth 
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and civilising influences. In this central region of the twin 
continents of America, as well as independently in tropical 
Peru, native civilisation had advanced a considerable way, 
before it was arrested and destroyed by the aggressions of 
foreign intruders. The peculiar advantages derivable from 
the proximity of the distinct metals had been discovered, 
and metallurgy had been developed into the practical arts 
of a true American Bronze Age. 

When Columbus, during his fourth voyage, landed on one 
of the Guanaja islands, lxfore making the adjoining mainland 
of Honduras, it was visited by a large trading conoc, the 
size and freight of which equally attracted his notice It 
was eight feet wide, and in magnitude like a galley, though 
forrnod of the trunk of a single tree. In the centre a raised 
awning covered and enclosed a cabin, in which sat a caeiqnc 
with his wives and children; and twenty-five rowers pro¬ 
pelled it swiftly through the water. The barque is lxlieved 
to have come from the province of Yucatan, then about forty 
leagues distant, through a sea the stormy violence of which 
had daunted the most hardy Spanish seamen. It was 
freighted with a great variety of articles of manufacture, 
und of the natural produce of the neighbouring continent; 
and among them Hcrrara specifies *' small hatchets, made of 
copper, small bells and plates, crucibles to melt copper, etc." 
Here, at length, was the true answer to that prophetic faith 
which upheld the great discoverer, when, peering through 
the darkness, the New World revealed itself to his eye in 
the glimmering torch, wliich told him of an unseen land 
inhabited by man. Here was evidence of the intelligent 
service of file. Well indeed might it have been for Colum¬ 
bus had he been obedient to the voice that thus directed his 
way. All the accompaniments of the voyagers furnished 
evidence of civilisation. They were clothed with cotton 
mantles. Their bread was made of Indian corn, and from it 
also they had brewed a beverage resembling lieer. They 
informed Columbus that they had just arrived from a 
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country, rich, populous, and industrious, situated to the 
west; and urged him to steer in that direction. But his 
mind was bent ou the discovery of the imaginary strait that 
was to lead him directly into the Indian seas, and it was 
left to Cortez to discover the singular seats of native civilisa¬ 
tion of Mexico and Central America. 

"When at length the mainland was reached, the abundance 
and extensive use of the metals Injcamc apparent; and as 
further discoveries brought to the knowledge of the Spaniards 
the opulent and civilised countries of \ ucatan, Mexico, and 
Peru, they were more and more astonished by the native 
metallic wealth. When the Spaniards first entered the pn>- 
vince of Tuspnn, they mistook the bright copper or bronze 
axes of the natives for gold, and were greatly mortified 
after having accumulated them in considerable numbers to 
discover the mistake they had made. Bernal Diaz narrates 
that “ each Indian had, besides his ornamenU of gold a 
copper axe, which was very highly polished, with the handle 
curiously carved, as if to serve equally for an ornament, as 
for the field of battle. We first thought these axes were 
made of an inferior kind of gold ; we therefore commenced 
till-in nr them in exchange, and in the space of two days had 
collected more than six hundred ; with which we were u<> 
less rejoiced, as long as we were ignorant of their real value, 

than the Indians with our glass heads.” 

Ancient Mexican paintings show that the tribute duo b\ 
certain provinces of the Mexican empire was paid in wedges 
of copper ; and Dupaix describes and figures examples of a 

deposit of two hundred and seventy-six axe-heads, cn*t d 
alloyed copper, such as. ho observes, " are much sought by 
the silversmiths on account of their fine alloy. The forms 
of these 03 well as of the chisels and other tools of brouze, 
are simple, and indicate no great ingenuity in adapting the 
moulded metal to the more perfect accomplishment of the 
artificer's or the combatant's requirements. The methods 
of haftino the axe-blade, as illustrated by Mexicali paint- 
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ings, are nearly all of the same rude description as are em¬ 
ployed by the modem savage in fitting a haudle to his 
hatchet of flint or stout'; and, indeed, the whole diameter- 
iatics of tin: metallurgic and artistic ingenuity of Mexico 
end Fern are suggestive of immature development; though, 
from t lie nature of Peruvian institutions, the civilisstion nf 
the latter, like that of China, may have long existed* with 
slight and intermittent manifestations of progress. It was 
indeed, in many respects, the transition nl bronze period of 
the New World, in which not only the arts of an elder 
stone-period had been very partially modified by metalluigic 
influences, but in which the sword, or mahr/iathn.itl, modi' 
of wood, with blades of obsidian inserted along its edge, 
the Hint, or obsidian arrow-head, the stone hatchet, and 
other weapons, were si ill in common use, along with those 
of metal. 

Vet mdi truces of primitive arts are accompanied with 
remarkable evidence of progress in some directions. Hum¬ 
boldt remarks, in his 1 iiftt dm Goydill$rt& t on the surpris¬ 
ing dexterity shown by the Peruviana In cutting the hardest 
stouts; and, oiler reference to the observations of other 
travelers, he adds :—" I conjectured that the Peruvians 
had tools of copper, which, mixed with a certain proportion 
of tin, acquires great hardness. This conjecture has been 
justified by the dm ovary of an ancient Peruvian chisel, 
found at \ ilcahambii, near Cuzco, in a silver mine worked in 
the time ot If id Incas. Hits valuable instrument, for which 
1 am indebted to the friendship of the Padre Karcisse 
Cilbur, k four and seven-tenth inches long, and four-fifths 
of au inch brood. The metal of which it is composed has 
been analysed by M. V; n pielin, who found in it 0 D4 of 
copper, and 0 h £H5 of tin/ 1 Unfortunately, tho competition 
of Mexican and Peruvian bronzes has hitherto attracted so 
little attention, that it is Imjhi&iible to obtain many accurate 
records of analyses, or to procure sjiecimeus to submit to 
chemical tests. Dr. J, 1;L Gibbon, of tho t sited States 
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Mint, favoured me with the analysis of another chisel or 
crowbar, brought from the neighbourhood of Cuzco by his 
son, Lieutenant Lardner Gibbon, who formed one of the 
members of the Amazon Expedition, through the kind 
services of Mr. Thomas Ewliank, of the American Ethnolo¬ 
gical Society, 1 also obtained, in addition to results deter¬ 
mined by himself, eight specimens of such Peruvian imple¬ 
ments, though only a portion of them proved to tie of 
metallic alloys. They were submitted to careful analysis 
by m y colhtiguc, Professor Henry Croft., and the results in 
reference to the bronzes are given on a subsequent page. 
Mr. Squier, in the Appendix to his Aboriginal Monuments 
of the State of New York, engraves an implement found 
with various Peruvian knives and chisels, about the person 
of a mummy, taken by Mr. J. H. Blake, of Boston, from an 
ancient cemetery near Alien. t>n analysis, it pro\cd to 
contain about four per cent, of tin. More reeeutl} I in 
spected a valuable collection of antiquities brought by Air. 
Blake from Peru, including a variety of bronze implements; 
and he has favoured me with the following results 
" Many years ago, I made a series of analyses of bronze • 
instruments, knives, chisels, hoes, etc., which I found in 
ancient cemeteries iu Peru in connection with embalmed 
1 todies. I have not been able to find my notes made at the 
time ; but 1 know that they consisted of copper and tin 
only, and that the proportion of the latter varied from up¬ 
wards of two to four per cent. After receiving your last 
letter, I made an analysis of a small knife found by me, 
with many other articles, with the body of a man, in the 
ancient cemetery near Ariea, in South Peru. The handle 
is of the same metal as the blade, and at right angles with 
it, being joined at the middle. The end is fashioned to 
represent the head of a llama. On analysis, the composi¬ 
tion proves to be: Copper, y7’8. ; tin, 213. Hr. t. T. 
Jackson communicated another analysis of a f hilian bronze 
instrument, probably a crowbar, to the Boston Natural 
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History Society. It, contained 7'616 parts of tin, ami m 
described by him as a bronzy well adapted far such instru¬ 
ments as were to be hnmmcr-hardened. 1 The general re¬ 
sults indicate a variable range of the tin alloy, from 2130 to 
7*0! 5 per cent. ; which* in ao far as any general inference 
cam be drawn from ao small a number of examples* shows a 
more indeterminate and partially developed metallurgy than 
the analyses of primitive European bronzes disclose. 

Such is all the evidence I have been able to obtain rein 
tive to the composition of Peruvian alloys, and the progress 
i ndicnted f he reby in acientifie metal! urgy 11 accords w i tf l 
■ rt I m i.'v :d • 1 ICO u I't Lioir mining operations. During a recent 
vMt to Pom Mr, James Douglas obtained for mo a set of 
primitive stone mining implements recovered from an 
ancient shaft* exposed in working the BrUImlor mine, in 
the Province of Coqniuibo, Chili. They consist of u maul 
of granite, eight inches long, with a groove wrought round 
the centre and over the thicker end ; one of di elite, also 
with a groove about one-third from the thicker end * a 
conical hammer of granite ; and another implement mndi 
of diorite, apparently designed fur pounding the copper ore. 
It bus indentations worked in the sides for the fingers and 
thumb; and when found was covered at one end with 
green oxide of copper, as if from use in pounding the ore. 
Near the mine are ancient graves indicated by circles of 
stones ; within which the skeletons are disposed in a i rin j 
posture, accompanied by conical bones and rude pottery, 
Such m i ning implements were* no doubt, stipp[--merited with 
others of metal; but so far as they illustrate the progress of 
the ancient miners of Chili, the evidence fully accords with 
the ideas otherwise tanned of the Peruvians as a people who 
had discovered for themselves the rudiments of civilisation, 
but who had as yet very partially attained to any mastery 
of the arts which have been matured in modem centuries 
lor Europe. This agrees with the description furnished by 

1 Pnvtjrrfinyw, It r „V, H. S vcit 7, [t CD. 
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]p r t Tschudi of some ■ >£ the metaHnrgic processes still 
practised in Peru* " The Cord ill ora, in tlie neighbourhood 
of YaulV’ Fa remarks* " is exceedingly rich in lead ore 
containing silver. Within the circuit- of a few miles above 
eight hundred shafts have been made, but I hoy have not 
been found sufficiently productive to encourage extensive 
mining works. The diilieuliii'B which impede mine-work¬ 
ing in these parts are unused chiefly by the dearness of 
labour and the scarcity of fuel. There 1 Kang n total want 
of wood, the only fuel that can he obtained consists of the 
dried, dung of sheep, llamas* and bufrancos. This fuel is 
called taquia. It produces a very brisk and intense florae, 
and moat of the mine-owners prefer it to coal. The process 
of smelting* as practised by the Indians,, though extremely 
mde and imperfect* is adapted to local circumstances. All 
European attempts to improve the system of smelting in 
these districts have either totally failed, or in their reffuli * 
have proved less effective than the simple Indian nidlit.nl. 
The Indian furnaces can* moreover, bo easily erected in the 
vicinity of (he mines, and when the metal i* not very 
;il.umlaut llu- furnaces may he abandoned without ally great 
socriflee. For the price of one European furnace the Indians 
may build more than a dozen, in each of which, not with 
standing the paucity of fuel, a considerably greater • [ liuk t i ty 
of metal may lie smelted than in one of European construe* 
lion," At the village of Yauli, near the mines referred to, 
situated at an elevation of 13,1 f)0 feet above the sen, from 
twelve to fourteen thousand Indians are congregated to 
gather, chiefly engaged in mining, after the fashion handed 
down to 1 hem from generations before the Conquest* T heir 
processes correspond with the imperfect results disclosed by 
the analysis of native alloys; as veil as by other proofs 
that the Peruvians were also accustomed to work the native 
copier into tools and personal ornaments for common use* 
very much in tlie same fashion aa the ancient metallurgist* 
of the Ohio valloy. 

The contrast which the civil i nation alike of Mexico and 
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Peru present*, when compared with the highest arts per¬ 
taining to any of the trilxss of North America, is well cal¬ 
culated to excite admiration. But the wonder of the 
Spanish conquerors at their gems and gold, the ready cre¬ 
dulity of the missionary priests in their anxiety to magnify 
the gorgeous paganism which they had overthrown, and the 
patriotic exaggeration of later chroniclers of uative descent, 
have all tended to overdraw the picture of the beneficent des¬ 
potism of thelncas of Peru; or the crueller but not less magni¬ 
ficent rule of the Caciques of Mexico. With a willing credulity 
Spanish historians perpetuated what the Peruvian (Jorcila&so 
and the Mexican Ixthlxochitl related, in their adaptations 
of native history and traditions to European conceptions. 
Religious, political, and social analogies to European ideas 
and institutions, accordingly, strike the modern student 
with wonder and admirution ; nor has the gifted author of 
the Conquest.* of Mexico ami Peru always sufficiently dis¬ 
criminated between the glowing romances begot by an 
alliance between the Wborous magnificence of a rude native 
despotism and the associated ideas of European institutions. 
The metallic treasures of the Incas of Peru are probably not 
exaggerated ; and if so, the precious metals with which 
their palaces and temples were adorned would have been 
the index, in any European cupital, of a wealth sufficient to 
employ the merchant-navies of Venice, Holland, or England 
in the commerce of the w orld. But in Peru this was the 
mere evidence of the abundance of the precious metals in a 
country w here they were as little the representatives of a 
commercial currency as the feathers of the coraqucnquc, 
which were reserved exclusively for the decoration of royalty. 

The Peruvians occupied a long extent of sea-coast, but 
no commercial enterprise tempted them to launch their 
navies on the Pacific, excepting for the most partial coast¬ 
ing transit. The great mass of the people patiently wrought 
to produce from their varied tropical climates and fer¬ 
tile soil the agricultural produce on which the entire com¬ 
munity depended ; resembling in this, as well as in the 
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vast structures wrought by a patiently submissive people at 
the will of their ul*solute rulers, the great oriental despotisms 
when in their earliest and least licentious forms. Their own 
traditions traced the dawn of their government no further 
back than the twelfth century; and the characteristics of 
their imperfect and unequally developed civilisation confirm 
the inference that they have not in this respect departed 
from the invariable tendency of historic myth and tradition 
to exaggerate the national age. Extensive ruins still exist¬ 
ing on the shores of Lake Titicaca are affirmed by the Peru¬ 
vians to have existed before the Incas arrived. But slight 
importance can be attached to the traditions of an un¬ 
lettered people concerning events of any kind dating four 
or five centuries back. The authority of Bede is of little 
value relative to Jute or Anglo-Saxon colonisation less than 
three centuries before his time; and the modern New 
Englander, with deeds and parchments, as well as abundance 
of printed history to help his tradition, cannot make up his 
mind as to whether the famous Newport Round Tower was 
built by a Norse viking of the eleventh, or a New England 
miller of the seventeenth century. “No account/’ says 
Prescott, “ assigns to the Inca dynasty more than thirteen 
princes before the Conquest, But this number is altogether 
too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would 
not carry back the foundations of the monarchy, on any 
probable computation, beyond two centuries and a half— 
an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it may l>e 
remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the 
alleged foundation of tho capital of Mexico.” Humlioldt, 
iu his Vues des CordilUres, indicates the borders of Lake 
Titicaca, the district of Callao, and the high plains of 
Tiahuauaco, as the theatre of ancient American civilisation ; 
and Prescott, in view of the apparently recent origin of the 
Incas, assumes that they were preceded in Peru by another 
civilised race, which, in conformity with native traditions, 
he would derive from this same cradle-land of South 
American arts. Beyond this, however, he does not attempt 
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to penetrate into that unchronieled past Who this people 
were, and whence they came, may afford a tempting theme 
for inquiry to the speculative ethnologist; but it is a land 
of darkness lying beyond the domain of history. The same 
mists that hang round the origin of the Incas continue to 
settle on their subsequent annals ; and so imperfect were 
the records employed by the Peruvians, and so confused 
and contradictory their traditions, that the historian finds 
no firm footing on which to stand till witliin a century of 
the Spanish conquest. 

In reality' only a very small portion of what is called 
Peruvian history prior to that conquest can be regarded ns 
anything but a historical romance; and the exaggerated 
conceptions relative to the completeness and consistent de¬ 
velopment alike of Peruvian and Mexican civilisation, are 
based on the old axiom which has so often misled the 
archaeologist, ex pede IIereulem. 

Viewed, however, without exaggeration, tho progress 
In mechanical skill and artistic ingenuity attained by both 
of the semi-civilised American nations, is very remarkable ; 
and seems to find its nearest analogy among the modem 
Chinese and Japanese. Small mirrors of polished bronze 
now in use in Japan exactly reproduce some of those found 
in the royal tomtis of Peru. These tombs of the Incas, and 
also their royal and other depositories of treasure, have ilis 
closed many specimens of curious and elaborate metallurgic 
skill: bracelets, collars, and other personal ornaments of 
gold, vases of the same abundant precious metal, and 
also of silver; mirrors of burnished silver and bronze, ns 
well as of obsidian ; polished masks, rings, and cups of the 
same intractable material; finely' adjusted balances made 
in silver; bells both of silver and bronze; and numerous 
commouer articles of copper, or of the more useful alloy of 
copper and tin, of which their tools were chiefly made. 

Put while the arts of civilisation were being fostered on 
those southern plateaux of the Andes, another seat of native 
American civilisation had been founded on the correspond- 
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mg plateaux of the northern continent, and the Aztecs were 
building up an empire even more marvellous than that of 
the Incas. The site of the latter is among the most remark¬ 
able of all the scenes consecrated, to such memories. Ou 
the lofty table-land which lies between the (lulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean, at an elevation of nearly seven 
thousand five hundred feet, the valley of Mexico lies en¬ 
girdled by its ramparts of porphyritic rock, like a vast 
fortress provided by nature for guarding the infancy of 
American civilisation. Here was the scene of the heroic 
age of Toltec Art, where the foundations of all later pro¬ 
gress were laid, and architecture achieved its earliest 
triumphs in the New World on the temples and towers of 
Tula, the ruined remains of which attracted the attention 
of the Spaniards at the time of the Conquest. Rut the 
history of the Toltecs anil their ruined edifices stands on 
the border lines of romance and fable, like that of the 
l>ruid builders of Comae and Avebury. To them, accord¬ 
ing to tradition and such historical evidence as is accessible, 
succeeded their Aztec or Mexican supplanters, along with 
the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, as they were latterly called 
from their capital Tezeuco. Mr. Edward B. I’ylor describes 
an ancient arch which still stands there. It is a skew-bridge 
of twenty feet span, built with slabs of stone set on edgo 
in the form of a roof resting on two buttresses ; and is an 
ingenious approximation to the true arch. 1 On the opposite 
shores of the same Mexican lake, the largest of five inland 
waters that diversified the surface of that great table-land 
valley, stood Tezcuco and Mexico, the capitals of the two 
most important states within which the native civilisation 
of the North American continent developed itself. From 
the older Tolteeans, the encroaching Tezcucans are believed 
to have derived the genus of that progress, which is beat 
knowu to us in connection with the true Aztec or Mexican 
state. Legends of the gohlcn age and heroic races of Ana- 
huac abound, and have l>een rendered into their least extra- 

1 AiMbtuc, p. 153. 
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vagant forms by the patriotic zeal of Ixtlilxochitl, a lineal 
descendant of the royal line of Tezcueo, But the true 
Mexicans arc acknowledged to be of recent origin, and 
the founding of Mexico m assigned to A.i>. 1^26, Among 
the special evidences of their civilisation is their calendar. 
By the unaided results of native science the dwellers on 
the Mexican plateau hrtd effected an adjustment of civil 
to solar time, so neatly correct that when the Spaniards 
landed on their coast, their own reckoning, according to the 
unreformed Ju) inn calendar, was nearly eleven days in error, 
compared with that of the barbarian nation whose civilisa¬ 
tion they so speedily effaced. But the difference thus noted 
represented in the European calendar the accumulated error 
of upwards of sixteen centuries ; so that the approximation 
of Mexican computation to true solar time 1 r probably only 
a proof of the recent adjustment of their calendar : and so 
confirms the probability of the founding iff the Mexican 
capital within two centuries of its overthrow. But the 
founders of Tcmochtitlan, as the new capital was called, 
were jl vigorous, enterprising, and ferocious meo. The Inter 
name of Mexico was derived from the Aztec war-god 
Moxitii, w hose favours to his votaries enabled them to form 
a powerful state by conquest, to enrich themselves with spoil, 
and to replace the rude structures of their city's founders 
with substantial and ornate buildings of stone. 

Whatever gloze of mild paternal ttlteoliiLism may huger 
around our concept inns of the prehistoric chronicles of Peru, 
a clearer light illuminates the harsh realities of Mexican 
sovereignty. The god of war was the supreme deity of the 
Aztecs, worshipped with hideous rites of blood- Their 
civil and military codes, according to the narrative of their 
conquerors, were alike cruel oa that of Draco; and their 
religious worship was a system of austere fanaticism and 
loathsome butchery, which seemed to refine the enmities 
of the Red Indian savage into a ritual service fit only 
for the devil But besides their hideous war-god, the 
Mexican mythology was graced by it beneficent divinity, 
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named Quetzalcoatl, the instructor of the Aztecs in the 
use of metals, in agriculture, ami in the arts of government 
This ami similar elements of Mexican mythology have been 
regarded as traces of a milder faith inherited from their 
Tolteean predecessors. The idea is one supported by many 
probabilities, as well as by some evidence. I ho early his¬ 
tory of the Northmen, however, in which w'e witness the 
blending of a rich poetic fancy, wherein lay the germ of 
Inter Norman roniauec and chivalry, with cruelties pertain¬ 
ing to a creed little less bloody than that of the Mexican 
warrior, shows that no Huch theory is needed to account 
for the incongruities of the religious system of the Aztecs. 
In truth, the ferocity of a semi-barbarous people is often 
nothing more than its perverted excess of energy ; and, as 
lias been already noted in reference to the Carilis, is wore 
easily dealt with, and turned into healthful and beneficent 
action, than the cowardly cruft of the slave. It is only 
when such hideous rites are consciously engrafted on the 
usages of a people already far in advance of such a semi- 
bjirbarous childhood, aa in the adoption of the Inquisition 
by Spain at the commencement of its modern history, that 
they prove utterly baneful; because the nation is already 
post that stage of progress in which it can naturally out¬ 
grow them. 

Hideous, therefore, a3 were the human sacrifices, with 
their annual thousands of victims ; the offerings of infants 
to propitiate Tloloc, their rain-god ; and the loathsome 
banquets on the bodies of their sacrificed victims:—if in¬ 
deed this bo not on exaggeration of Spanish credulity and 
fanaticism;—it is nevertheless difficult to concur in the 
verdict of the gifted historinn of The Conquest of Mexico, 
that “it was lieneficently ordered by Providence tli.it the 
land should be delivered over to another race who would 
rescue it from the brutish superstitions that daily extended 
wider and wider, with extent of empire.” The rule of the 
conquerors, with their Dominican ministers of religion, was 
no beneficent sway ; and its fruits in later times have uot 
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proved of such value as to recomile the student of I hut 
strange old native civilisation h if the votaries of Quetzal- 
coat], to its abrupt arrestment, at a stage which can only 
be paralleled by the earlier centuries of Egyptian progress. 

MetaHurgic arts were carried in some respects further by 
tin? Mexicans than by the Peruviana* Silver, lead, and 
tin were obtained from the mines of Ta.sco and Pochuea : 
copper was wrought in the mountains of ZncotoUan* by 
means of galleries and shafts opened with persevc iing toil 
where the metallic veins Were imbedded in the solid rock ; 
and there* as ul the Lake Superior copper regions, the 
truces of such ancient mining have proveil the best, guides 
to modem searchers for the ores. The arts of casting, en¬ 
graving, chasing* and carving in metal, were all practised 
with great skill. Vessels both of gold and silver were 
wrought of enormous size; so large* it is said* that a man 
could not encircle them with his arms; and the abundant 
gold was as lavishly employed in Mexico sis in Peru, in the 
gorgeous adornment of temples and pjdaces. Ingenious 
toys* birds and leasts with moveable wings and limbs, fish 
with alternate scales of silver and gold, and personal orna¬ 
ments in great variety, were wrought by the Mexican gold¬ 
smiths of the precious metals, with such curious art* that 
the Spaniards acknowledged the superiority of the native 
workmanship ever anything they could achieve. When 
fortes first entered tbo capital of Montezuma in 1513* the 
Maxican ruler received him in the palace built by his 
father Axayaeatl, ami Ining round hia neck a decoration of 
the finest native workmanship. The shell of a species of 
craw-fish, set in gold* formed the centre, and massive links 
of gold completed the collar, from which depended eight 
omumeiiU of the same metal, delicately wrought in imita¬ 
tion of the prized shed-fish. 

The arts thus practised on the great plateau extended to 
the most southern limits of the North American rotitmfint 
The ancient graves of the Isthmus of Panama have been 
ransacked by thousands in recent years, from the temptation 
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which the "old relics they contain hold out to their explorers. 
Those include representations of beasts, bin la, and fishes, 
frogs, and other objects, imitated from nature, ofteu with 
great skill and ingenuity. One gold frog which I examined 
had the eyes hollow, with an oval slit in front, and within 
each a detached ball of gold, which apjieared to have been 
executed in a single casting. This insertion of detached 
halls is frequently met with in the pottery, as well as in 
the goldsmiths work of the Isthmus, and is singularly 
characteristic of a peculiar phase of local art. liuman 
figures, and monstrous or grotesque hybrids wrought in gold, 
with the head of the cayman, the eagle, and other animals, 
attached to the human form, are also found in the same 
graves; but, so far as my own opportunities of observation 
enable me to judge, the human figure generally exhibits 
inferior imitative skill and execution to the representations 
of other animate subjects. But all alike display abundant 
metallurgy art Soldering as well as casting was known 
to the ancient goldsmith, and the finer specimens have been 
finished with the hammer and graving-tool. Judging from 
the condition of the human remains found in those huacas 
of the peninsula, they are probably of a much higher an¬ 
tiquity than tho era of Mexican civilisation ; and lying as 
they do in the narrow isthmus between the twin continents, 
they suggest the probability of a common source for the 
origin of Peruvian and Aztec arts. 

But while the Mexicans wrought their ingenious toys, 
lavished their inexhaustible resources of gold and silver 
in personal decoration, nnd adorned their public edifices 
with scarcely less boundless profusion than the Peruvians, 
they had learned to some extent the practical value of gold 
and other metals as a convenient currency. By means of 
this equivalent for the gold nnd silver coinage of Europe, 
the interchange of commodities in the great markets of 
Mexico was facilitated, and an important step in the pro¬ 
gress towards a higher stage of civilisation Bccured. This 
metallic currency consisted of pieces of tin cut in the form 
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of aT or stamped with a similar character, and of tnms- 
parent quill* filled with gold dust. These were apparently' 
regulated to a common standard by their *izo : for the use 
■ jf scales and weights, with which the Peruvians were 
familiar, appears to have been unknown in Mexico, 

The nature of the Mexican currency accords with the 
knowledge and experience of a people among whom metal- 
lurgic arts were of comparatively recent origin, The easily 
fused tin, and the attractive arid accessible gold-dust, sup¬ 
plied ready materials for schooling the ingenious metallurgist 
in the use of the metals. t topper was probably first employed 
when found in a pure metallic state 1 , a* tuuuug the old 
miners of Lake Superior; while the art of fusing, taught by 
the Axtec i’uhul-l.toin, was tried only on the readily -yield¬ 
ing tin. By this means the arts of smelting and moulding 
the ores would lie acquired, and applied to copper, silver, 
and gold, as well as to Liu. Accident might suggest the 
next important stage, that nf metallic alloys; but under 
the circumstances alike of Peruvian and. Mexican civili¬ 
sation, progressing in regions abounding with the most 
attractive and easily-wrought metals, it is not difficult to 
conceive of the independent discovery of the useful bronze 
alloy. Yet by the standard composition of their bronze, 
far more than by the ingenious intricacy of their personal 
ornaments, utensils, and architectural decorations, the 
actual progress of the Incas or of the Aztecs may fairly be 
tested The delight of the savage hi personal adornment 
precedes even the needful covering of his nakedness, and 
the same propensity long monopolise^ the whole inventive 
Ingenuity of a semi-barbarous people ; while the useful 
bronze tools embody the true germs of incipient nj yjjbut tiim 
Tested by such a standard, the metallurgy art* of Pern 
furnish evidence of very partial development. 

The alloy of copper and tin, when destined for JKtiMtf Lid 
Use in manufacture, is found to jh^css the roost serviceable 
qualities when composed of about ninety per cent of copper 
to ten of tin ; and &o near is the approximation to this 
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theoretical standard among the bronze relics of the ancient 
world, that the archaeologists of Europe have l*en divided 
in opinion as to whether they should assume a I hcenician 
or other common origin for the weapons, implements, and 
|>crsonul ornaments of that metal found over the whole 
continent; or that the mixed metal, derived from a common 
centre, was manufactured in various countries of Eurojn 
into the objects of diverse form and pattern abounding in 
their soil, or deposited among their sepulchral offerings. 

But the approximation to a uniform alloy is no more than 
would inevitably result from the experience of the extreme 
brittleness resulting from any undue excess of the tin. Ac¬ 
cident, or the natural proximity of the metals or ores, an 
they occur in the mineral regions of England, may have 
furnished the first disclosure of the important secret But 
that once discovered, the subsequent steps were inevitable. 
Having ascertained that lie could produce a harder and 
more useful compound than the pure copper by rdloying it 
with tin, the native metallurgist would not fail to vnry 
the proportions of the latter till he had obtained a sufficiently 
near approximation to the best bronze, to answer the 
purposes for which it wus designed. No interchange of 
experience was necessary to lead the metallurgists of 
remote regions to similar results; nor would a closer cor¬ 
respondence betwecu the proportionate ingredients of the 
uutive American and European bronze than has yet been 
detected, indicate more than common aims, and the inevi¬ 
table experience, consequent on the properties of the varying 
alloy, leading to corresponding results. ^ 

The following table of analyses of ancient Euro]>oan 
bronze relics will suffice to show how little foundation there 
is for the assumption of any common origin for the alloy 
of which they were made ; and the corresponding evidence 
of proportionate ingredients disclosed by analyses of native 
American bronzes, disproves the theory of any European 
or other foreign source for the mctallurgic arts of the New 

World. 
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ANALYSES OK ANCIENT BRONZES. 


No. 


1. 

Caldron, 

2. 

Hwonl, , 

3. 

Kettle, 

4. 

Axe head, . 

5. 

Caldron, 

a. 

Palstave, 

7. 

Venae!, , 

8. 

' v "l8e. 

9. 

Sword, 

10. 

Sword, 

II. 

Lituns, 

12 

Human |>aUdla, 

13. 

Spear-brad, 

14. 

Sral.banl, 

Id. 

16. 

Axe palstave, 
Axe-brad, . 

17. 

Vewwl. 

18. 

Axe-head, . 

19. 

Sword, , 

20. 

Sword, , 

21. 

Celt . 

22. 

Axe-brad, . 

23. 

Axe-head, . 

24. 

Celt, . . 

25 

Oth, . 

26. 

Drinking-horn, 

27. 

Celt - 

28. 

Celt • 

20. 

Celt • 

30. 

Celt . 

31. 

Spear-head, 

32. 

Spcar-hend, 

33. 

Scythe, 

34. 

Swonl-handle, 

35. 

Sword, , 

36. 


37. 

Chisel, 

38. 

Caldron, 

30. 

Sword, 

40. 

Spearhead,. 


Berwickshire, 
Pudding* ton, 
Uerwiduhirn, 
Mid-Lothian, 

I biddings Um, 
Kifeshire, 
Ireland, , 


Lincolnshire, 


Cumberland, 

H • 

Cambridgeshire, 
I riibuid, 

Thame*. . 
Ireland, 


Kiug’g Co., Ireland, 

_ e ft 

Co. Cavan, „ 

Co. Wicklow, „ 

Co. Cavan, ,, 

* 

Hoaeammun, „ 


France, . 

S ortli umber land. 


No*. 1-6, Dr. George Wilaoo. 


02*89 
88 51 
88-22 

s 4 HS 
8110 
88 - 
04- 
88 63 
83-50 
88 - 
86 - 
SC 
90- 
Cl- 
88 - 
88 - 
OP 
80*69 

85 62 
9068 
00 18 
80-33 

83 61 
8.',-23 
7034 

86 US 

98-74 
88 30 

95-64 

86-28 

84 64 
05 85 

87 07 
87 94 

90 72 
01 -03 
88.71 
87-47 

91 12 


Tin. 


12- 


12 

14- 

14- 

10 

0- 

12- 

ia* 

9- 


0-81 
9 19 

10- 70 
13 11 
1087 
12 57 

1 09 
10 92 
4-56 
12-74 
144)1 
2-78 
852 

11- 35 
8-25 

8- 39 

9- 46 
12 53 

7D7 


Lewi 

I Iron. 

Silver 

i 1-78 



) 2-30 

• •• 


5-88 



0-78 



8*33 



0-75 

... 

... 

• on 

MS 

s»s 

... 

001 


2-83 



8 35 

3 00 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

s«« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

— 



# • • 

... 

0-33 



044 


1~28 

... 



... 

... 



... 

320 

058 


1 14 



0 11 

... 


• •• 

• M 

037 


008 

006 

0 10 


• •• 

0 25 


002 

0-07 

0 31 

... 

• «. 

•*• 

... 

0 12 

1 32 


337 



0 28 



0-87 

... 

... 

• #« 

.»« 

MS 

166 

01)3 

SSs 

as* 



077 

... 

— 


f >r " J ' Gibb-, D.S. Mint 
9*10. Professor Davy. 

{*!* Tn, as. 1796. 

i -J-A-Th^l*, J trm. CKom. Sot., ir. 286 

° a *** e ' IM0 * P- 17«. 

* » » *'--*•"*“* e *» 

In Vo 31^ l> .\' /W. S. A. Scot. Tin. 300. 

Ar^«ic? 03. C ° Wt * 37. Antimony. 04 ; and in Na 
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From the varied results which so many analyses dis¬ 
close, ranging aa they do from T9 to 98 per cent, o 
copper; as well as from the diversity of the ingredients : 
it is abundantly obvious that no greater uniformity is 
traceable, than might be expected to result fnun the opera¬ 
tions of isolated metalluigists, very partially acquainted 
with the chemical properties of the standard alloy and 
guided for the most part by the experience derived from 
successive results of tlicir manufacture. It is thus appa¬ 
rent that the various exigencies of the metallurgist, under 
the control of a very ordinary amount of practical skill, would 
lead to the determination of the beat proportions fur this 
useful alloy ; though it would ouly lie after the accumulated 
fruits of isolated experiment had been combined, that any¬ 
thing more than some crude approximation to t ie ye*t 

composition of bronze would be determines. ^ tin t up¬ 
value of analytical evidence in determining the degree ot 
civilisation of Mexico and Peru, as indicated by their metal¬ 
lurgy arts. For the general requirements of a tool, or 
weapon of war, where a sufficient hardness must be ol>- 
tam'd without any great liability to fracture, the tat 
proportions proved to be about 90 per rent of cop^r to 10 
!.f tin ; or with a small proportion of lead in lieu of port of 
the tin: which, as further experience taught the primitive 
worker in bronte, communicates to the cutting instrument 
a greater degree of toughness, and consequently aroutoc* 
its liability to fracture. But where great hardness is the 
chief requisite, as in certain cugravmg, carving, «“<> g e “- 
cutting tools, the mere increase of tin in the id oy si PI' 1 
U.c requisite quality : until the excessive brittleness of tlm 
product gives warning that the true limit to ton exceeded. 
In this l doubt not, lies the whole secret of Mexican nn< 
Peruvian metallurgy, which has seemed so mysterious and 
therefore so marvellous to the most sagacious tuqvmvre- 
The following table furnishes the results of analjsc-s or 
various ancient American bronzes. Few as the examp c 
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:irc ( they afford definite illustration of the subject under 
review, and supply acme means of cotnparmm with ih- 
d=Ua lilready furnished relative to the ancient hrousefl of 
Europe. 


AHALYSES OF ANCtKKT AMEBICAN BHQN2ES. 


No 


3. 

5, 

6 . 

7. 

S. 

Q. 


1. Hi.mtH,],U. 

2 - Hr, J- B. fifMxm. 
3r 4. J, JI. LUkc., K«]. 



i’npper 

Tki 

[ml 

ChijikI frum riQfrur Chiuxi, 

O’Slan! frcqi Ctiecij, . 

Knife tfr^nt gnte r AUctsia, 

r *■ 

t.TDvrbir Fnun Chili, 

KrdFit Jrnm Amfcru, _ . 

i'crfuimLitil ue, 

PtrutMl ontuuPiLt, Tyni^ltx [ 
Lir^ilkin fnii« ft? main grave, d, f ., 

04- 

JiL'-iii:. 

&7S7 

Stl' 

92-aa 

0, r .-CCi4 

M* 

D.V440 

M-70 

f* 

75 
S-13 

4' 

7 01ff 
3U*I3 

4- 

*‘FVAl> 

:t;ifi 

0^71 


Nob. fi. Jjt, T. C, Jackjon, 
B, 7. Dr, H. LWt 
V* T, Kwlifciik, Emj . 


The comparison of this with the previous tulle indicates 
» .culler amount of tin in tile American bronze than i B 
|. .t of undent Europe. For some Egyptian epenr-hnida 
t.meln give* wppuf 77 60 f tin 22 02 ; end tie composition 
of nin irnt weapon* armour, vessel.!, mid coins, seems k, 
mdu-at* suchasystematicvarintiouof pr,,i ,. iaalla iluplioH 
tiiG result of expeno.ee in adapting tile alloy f„ r the spoo ilic 

!""P Vii v ‘'' A 1,1,1111 bi^uumlwof-analysesw.-uld 
he fennbe as data from which to generalise on fc metai- 
lurgtc shill developed independently by native Amaru :,n 
'■ivumatjon ; but the examples adduced seam to show that 
there is nu lost secret for Europe to discover. 

The native metallurgist had learned the art of alloyincr 
, ductile copper with the still softer tin, and producing 
Iw then- chemical admixture ,, harder, tougher metal than 
either, But ho docs not appear to have carried his obser- 
^a I n ao aa to ascertain the most efficient proportions 
of the combining aictaU; <sr even to have made any very 
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definite approximation to a filed rule, further than to use 
witk great moderation the alloying tin- Ho had discovered, 
but nr>t entirely mastered, ft wonderful secret, suds as in 
the ancient world had proved to lie at tiie threshold of all 
lumber truths in mechanical arts. He waft undoubtedly ad¬ 
vancing, slowly bat surely, on the direct course of national 
elevation ; and the centuries which have followed since the 
conquests of Cortes and Fiznrro might bare witnessed in 
the New World triumphs not less marvellous in the pro- 
greas of civilisation than those which distinguisfi the England 
if Victoria from that of the first Tudor. Bnt native lienee 
nod art were abruptly arrested in their progress by the 
Spanish, conquistadors ; and it is difficult to realise the 
conviction that either Mexico or Peru has gained any 
adequate equivalent for the loss which thus debar* us from 
the solution of some of the mod interesting problems con 
nee ted with the progress of the human race. Amid all the 
exclusiwncrfs of China, and the isolation of Japan, there is 
sriil an unknown quantity among the elements of them 
civilisation derived from the ^.nue sources as our ow n. But 
the America of the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes was 
literally another world, securely guarded from external 
influences. Nevertheless while all appears to have been 
self-originated, wc meet everywhere with affinities to the 
urta a f man elsewhere, and trace out the processes by which 
he has been guided, from the first promptings of a rational 
instinct to the intelligent development of many later step* 
of reason and experience. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE MOUND-EgiLDEHS. 

KAWTV mLiMIM—MiiXOJOHT* tip fun M4riTCTk-iU7iZLDifij—trcATB fir AsniFirr pfirr- 
unor-MFnnim cla-Hai-a or wwtn— aotiiot hath*** 

arret—rmiT hill, o-nio—ouH^oia 4TJKj»u»tiLi»-.iSfAiflootH *riu>3UifflLCiw 
-rouiriis CI1TJCEITB'-4«I<DKD X9CU»nniH— kaijj.i> iimrsn— h&m*- 
METiH'AT. JuimrsmutB— i-las r>r arvoa* KAHTurnisft, ruun^A to^uum 
or HMiiiErancEMT—: o[tblh[tt or vuuk*—T it* iUSl'JMSa*! *aish.gt-a 
WJTHElmL ISatHUMiLTr— tual-Jjs Or extinct ahw. 


The progress hitherto noted has related chiefly to the 
tools of the workman, hi Mexico, and still more in Central 
America and Peru, those were applied both to scujpttu-v 
and architecture on a grand scale. Rut some of the most 
singular memorials of the primitive architecture of the 
New World survive in the form of gigantic earthworks, 
perpetuating in their construction remarkable evidence of 
geometrical skill, 

Along the broad levels drained by the Mississippi and its 
numerous tributaries traces of America’s alloph v lian popu¬ 
lation abound j and the Ohio valley is pre-eminently re¬ 
markable for the number and magnitude of such worlds, 
The Ohio and its tributary streams; flow through a flue un¬ 
dulating, fertile country, which now forms one of the greui 
centres of population!; and the evidence of modem enterprise 
and skill which abound® there gives additional interest to 
traces which disclose to us proof that thin vstft area it* not 
now rescued for the first time from the primeval forest, with 
ita wild fauna, and still wilder savage nusn. 
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In a region such as this, attracting population to the 
broad alluvial terraces overlooking its smoothly-flowing 
rivers, it was natural that the building instinct of man 
should first employ itself on earthworks ; and that the 
monuments should assume a pyramidal form. The great 
mound of Miomisburg, Ohio, is sixty-eight feet high, and 
eight hundred and fifty-two feet in circumference at its 
base. The more famous Grave Creek Mound of \ irginia 
rises to a height of seventy feet, and measures at its base 
one thousand feet in circumference. Other and still larger 
earthworks have l>ecn noted, such as the truncated pyramid 
at Cahokia, Illinois, which, while it remained intact, occu¬ 
pied an area upwards of two thousand feet in circumference, 
and reared its level summit, of several ncres in extent, to a 
height of ninety feet. But this last belongs to a different 
class from the sepulchral mounds which appear to Ik: un¬ 
surpassed by any known works of their kind. “ "VNe ha\o 
seen mounds/’ remarks Mint, an American topographer, 
with a juBt appreciation of the relation of these earthworks 
to the features of the surrounding landscape, “ which would 
require the labour of a thousand men employed on our 
canals, with all their mechanical aids, and the improved 
implements of their labour, for months. Ho ha^c more 
thnn once hesitated in view of one of those prodigious 
mounds, whether it were not really a natural hill. But 
they are uniformly so placed, in reference to the adjacent 
country, and their conformation is so uuique and similar, 
that no eye hesitates long in referring them to the cluss of 
artificial erections/’ The exploration of these huge earth 
pyramids has set at rest any doubts as to their artificial 
origin; and has, moreover, established the fact that they 
are structures erected to jtfqwtaate the memory of the 
honoured dead in ages utterly forgotten, mid by a race of 
which they preserve almost the sole remaining vestiges. 

The works of the Mound Builders extend over a wide 
area, and include many other structures besides those of a 
vol. L 15 
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sepulchral character. The people by whom they were exe¬ 
cuted must have been in a condition very different from 
the forest tribes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Nevertheless, though congregated at many favourite points 
in large communities, they may have been isolated by ex¬ 
tensive tracts of forest from the regions beyond the river- 
systems on which they were settled. The country lying 
remote from the larger tributaries of the Mississippi was 
probably in the era of the Mound-Builders, ns in later times, 
covered with forest; while perchance on outlying regions, 
or beyond the great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, the pro¬ 
genitors of modem Indian tribes lurked : like the barbarians 
of unte Christian Europe, beyond the Rhine and the Baltic. 

The fertile valley of the Scioto appears to have been one 
of the seats of densest population, as indicated by the 
numerous works which diversify its surface. Correspond¬ 
ing evidence preserves the traces of an equally numerous 
population in the Miami Valley ; and the mounds and 
earthworks of various kinds throughout the state of Ohio are 
estimated at between eleven and twelve thousand. They 
are stated to be scarcely less numerous ou the Kenliawas in 
Virginia than on the Scioto nnd Miamis, and are abundant 
on the White River nnd Wabash, as also upon the Kentucky, 
Cumljerland, Tennessee, and numerous other tributaries 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. Works accumulated in such 
numbers, and, including many of great magnitude and eln- 
iKimteuess of design, executed by the combined labour of 
large bodies of workmen, afford indisputable evidence of a 
settled and industrious population. Beyond those carefully 
explored regions, traces of other ancient structures have 
been observed at widely separated points ; though caution 
must be exercised in generalising from data furnished by 
casual and inexperienced observers. All primitive earth¬ 
works, whether for defence, sepulchral memorials, or religious 
rites, have certain features in common; nnd the tendency 
of the popular mind is rather to exaggerate chance reseni- 
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Marietta into forced analogies and parallels, than to exercise 
any critical discrimination. Including, however, all large 
earthworks essentially dissimilar from the slight structures 
of the modern Indian, they appear to stretch from the 
upper waters of the Ohio to the westward of Lake Erie, and 
thence along Lake Michigan, nearly to the Copper Regions 
of Like Superior. Examples of a like character have been 
traced through Wisconsin, Iowa, aud the Nebraska Territory; 
while in the south their area is bounded by the shores of the 
Gulf of Florida and the Mexican territory, where they seem 
gradually to lose their distinctive character, and pass into 
the great tcocallis of a higher developed Mexican architec¬ 
ture. Their affinities are indeed more southern than northern. 
They arc scarcely, if at all, to be found to the eastward of 
the watershed between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, in 
the States of Pennsylvania, New York, or Virginia; and 
they have lieen rightly designated, from their chief site, the 
Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, including those 
of its tributaries, and especially of the valley of the Ohio. 
There their localities fully accord with those which, in the pri¬ 
mitive history of the Old World, reveal the most abundant 
traces of au aboriginal population, in their occupation of the 
broad alluvial terraces, or “ river bottoms,” as they nrc styled. 
To the north the memorials of an ancient population are of 
a different character ; and the earthworks in the vicinity 
of the Great Lakes must lie dossed by themselves, as indi¬ 
cating distinct customs and rites. 

The remarkable works thus traceable over so large an 
extent of the North American continent admit of being 
primarily arranged into the two subdivisions of Enclosures 
and Mounds, and tlmae again embrace a variety of works 
evidently designed for very different uses. Under the first 
of these heads are included the fortifications or strongholds ; 
the sacred enclosures, destined, as is assumed, for religious 
rites ; and numerous miscellaneous works of the same class, 
generally symmetrical in structure, but the probable use of 
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which it is difficult to determine. The second subdivision 
embraces the true mound-buildings, including what have 
been specially designated sacrificing sepulchral, temple, and 
animal mounds. All partake of characteristics pertaining 
to a broad level country ; but this is nowhere so strikingly 
apparent as where mounds seem to have been purposely 
erected as observatories or points of sight from whence to 
survey the works elaborated on a gigantic scale on the level 
plain. In addition to the striking features which their 
external aspect exhibits : wherever they have been excavated 
interesting relics of the aucient builders have been disclosed, 
adding many graphic illustrations of their social condition, 
and of the artistic and industrial arts of the period to which 
they pertain. 

The British hill-forts, the remarkable vitrified forts of 
Scotland, and the larger strongholds of the British abori¬ 
gines, such as the ingenious circumvnllutions of the White 
Caterthun overlooking the valley of Strathmore, all derive 
their peculiar character from the mountainous features of 
the country ; while on the low ground, under the shadow 
of the Ocliils, the elaborate earthworks of the Camp of 
Ardoch show the strikingly contrasting castrametation of 
the Roman invaders. The ancient raths of Ireland, which 
ulround in the level districts of that country, as well as on 
heights where stone is not readily accessible, also furnish 
highly interesting illustrations of earthworks with a special 
character derived from the features of their localities. An 
earthen dune or rath , ns in the celebrated Rath Keltair at 
Downpatrick, occupies a commanding site, where it is 
strongly entrenched, with a considerable space of ground 
enclosed within its outworks. The celebrated Hill of Tara, 
in the county of Meath, ceased, according to tradition, to 
lro the chief seat of the Irish kings, since its desertion in the 
latter part of the sixth century, shortly after the death of 
Dermot, the son of Feigns. It apjroars to have been a for¬ 
tified city ; and now, after the devastations of thirteen 
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centuries* its dune% eircumvallatious anil trenches* present 
many interesting points of comparison with the more exten* 
alvc earthworks of the Mississippi valley- But neither tlu. 
Scottish White Cuterthun, nor the Irish Tilth Ketaur. or 
even the Hath High of Tara Hill* am compare with the 
remarkable American stronghold oi Fort 11 iS3 1 Ohio, or 
Fort Ancient on the Little Miami River* in the same State- 
The valley of the Mississippi is a vast sedimentary basin 
extending from the Alleglmnins to the Rocky MuiinUuiB. 
Through this the great river and its numerous tributaries 
have made their way fur countless ages, woriring out shallow 
depressions in the plain* nn which arc recorded Buece&m 
epoch of change in the terraces that murk the deserted 
levels of ancient dumnek The edges of these table-lands 
bordering on the valleys are indented by numerous ravines* 
and the junctions uf many b aser streams with the rivets 
have funiM'd nearly del ached peninsulas. or in some eases 
tracts of considerable elevation insulated from the origami 
table-land. Many of those Muff headlands* pemnsuks and 
isolated hills presented all the requisite adaptations for 
native strongholds. They have* accordingly, been fortified 
with great labour and skill. Embankments and ditches 
enclose the whole space* varying in strength according to 
the oiitund resourtrea of the ground. The approaches aru 
guarded by trenches and overlapping walls, more or loss 
numerous in different forts ; and have occasronaRy a mound 
alongside of the other defences of the approach* but rifling 
above the rest of the works, as if designed both for out-look 
and additional defence. In some few cases the walls of 
these enclosures am of stone* but if they were ever charac¬ 
terised by any attempt at regular masonry all tracts of it 
have disappeared* and there seems little reason for suppos¬ 
ing that such walk differed in essential character from the 
earthworks- No cement was used* and in all prolability 
we have in them only the substitution of stone heaps instead 
of carth-banks* owing to special local facilities. 
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One of the simplest, hut most extensive of those primitive 
strongholds, is Fort Hill, Ohio. The defences occupy the 
summit of a height, elevated alsnit five hundred feet above 
the bed of Bush Creek, which Hows round two sides of the 
hill, close to their precipitous slope. Along the edge of this 
hill a deep ditch has been cut, and the materials taken 
from it have been piled up into on embankment, rising from 
six to fifteen feet above the bottom of the ditch. In its 
whole extent the wall measures eight thousand two huudred 
and twenty-four feet, or upwards of a mile and a half in 
length; and encloses an area of forty-eight acres, now covered 
with gigantic forest-trees. One of them, a chestnut, mea¬ 
sured twenty-one feet, and an oak, though greatly decayed, 
twenty-three feet in circumference, while the trunks of 
immense trees lay around in every stage of decay. Such 
was the aspect of Fort Hill, Ohio, a few years ago, and it 
is probably in no way changed now. Dr. Hildreth counted 
eight hundred rings of annual growth in a tree which grew 
on one of the mounds at Marietta, Ohio ; and Messrs. Squier 
and Davis, from the age and condition of the forest, ascribed 
an antiquity to its deserted site of considerably more than 
a thousand years. In their present condition, therefore, 
t he walls of “ Fbrt Hill ’ are ruins of an older date than 
the most venerable stronghold of the Normans of England ; 
and we see as little of their original completeness, as in the 
crumbling Noriunn keep we arc able to trace all the com¬ 
plex system of bastions, curtains, baileys, buttress-towers, 
aud posterns, of the military architecture of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Openings occur in the walls, in some places on the 
steepest points of tho hill, where access is impossible ; and 
where, therefore, we must rather Buppose that platforms 
may have been projected to defend more accessible points, 
lhe ditch lias in many places been cut through sandstone 
rock as well as soil; and at one point the rock is quarried 
out so as to leave a mural front about twenty feet high. 
Large ponds or artificial reservoirs for water have been 
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mil do within the enclosure i and at the southern point, 
where the natural area of this stronghold contracts into a 
narrow and nearly insulated projection terminating in & 
hold lilutf, it rises to a height of thirty feet fdxJvo *kc 
bottom of the ditch,, and hoe its own special reservoirs, as 
if here were the keep and citadel of the fortress: doubt¬ 
less origin idly strengthened with pidisadea and military 
works, of which every trace had disappeared before the 
ancient forest asserted Sis claim to the deserted forUlice, 
Here then, it is olrviotis we lonk on no temporary retreat of 
some nomadic horde, but on a military work of great mag¬ 
nitude ; which, even with all the appliances of modern 
engineering skill, would involve the protracted operations 
of a numerous body of labourers, and when completed must 
have required a no less numerous garrison for its defence. 
The contrast is very s triking between such elaborate \\ orks 
and the most extensive of those still traceable in Western 
New York the origin of which appears to be correctly 
assigned to Iroquois and other tribes known to have been in 
occupation ot their aiteain comparatively recent times. 

Amoug the native Indian tribes who have come under 
direct observation of Europeans, none [flayed a more pro¬ 
minent purt tlian the Iroquois. At the period of Duoh 
discovery in the beginning of the seventeenth century, they 
occupied tiic territory between the Hudsou ami the Genesee 
rivers of which they continued to maintain possession for 
nearly two centuries, in defiance oi warlike unlive foc% and 
the more formidable aggression of the French invaders. 
Their numbers, at the period of their greatest prosperity , 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, hav® Iwieti 
vatimtdy estimated from 70,0U0, which L*n Ho u tun assigned 
to them, to the more probable estimate of 26,000 given by 
the historian of their League, Vi ry exaggerated jdefarae 
have been drawn by some modem writers of the Iroquois 
cuiifederacy. It was a union of tribes of savage hunters, 
memng whom only the germs of incipient diiliiiiiiuu oic 
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traceable. They hod indeed acquired settled habits, nod 
devoted themselves to some extent to agriculture. Hot 
with all the matured arts resulting from combined action 
in the maintenance of their territory for successive genera¬ 
tions against fierce hostile tribes, and the defence oi an 
extensive frontier constantly oxposod to invasion, the traces 
of the Iroquois s trough "Ids are of so slight a description 
I hat many of them have already ljeen obliterated hy the 
plough. 

From the facta thus presented to our consideration, it is 
obvious that the highest estimate we ceil entertain of the 
powers of combination indicated by the famous League of 
the Iroquois, furnishes no evidence of a capacity for the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of works akin to the strongholds 
of the Mound-Builders in the ukio valley. iStriidng sis is 
the contrast which the Iroquois present to more ephemeral 
savage tribes, the remains of their earthworks present in 
some respects a greater contrast to those of the Mound - 
Builders than the latter do to the elaborate architecture of 
Mexico and Yucatan. There are indeed points of resum- 
blaDCG between the strongholds of the two, us there arc 
U tween them and the British hill-forts, or any other earth¬ 
works erected on similar sites: but beyond such general 
dements of comparison,—equally interesting, but as little 
indicative of any community of origin as the correspondence 
traceable between the dint and atone weapons in use by 
the builders of Ixith,—there is nothing in such resemblances 
calculated to throw ;iny light on the origin of those remark- 
aide monuments of the New World. It is rather from the 
contrast between the two that we may turn the remains of 
Iroquois defences to account, as suggestive of a greatly 
more ml vanced condition oT social life and the arts of a 
settled population among the Mound-Builders of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and its tributaries. 

Further proofs of the settled character of this ancient 
population are furnished by another class of defensive 
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works, supposed to mark the sites of fortified towns. One 
of time, called “ Clark's Work," on the north iork of P™> 
Creek, in the Scioto valley, embraces an area of one hundred 
and twenty-seven acres; and encloses within its tircuni 
valla t-ions sacrificial mounds, ami symmetrical earthworks 
assumed with every probability tu have tieeu desigut. or 
rclirdous or civic purposes. A stream has I icon turned ml , > 
an entirely new- rhamicl, in order to admit of the completed 
circuit of "the walls. “ Tbe embankments measure together 
nearly three miles in length ; and a careful compuls ion 
shows that, including mounds, not less than three mi ion 
cubic feet of earth were used in their composite - 
Within the enclosures thus laboriously executed, many of 
the most interesting relics of ancient art have tea dug up, 
including several coiled serpents of carved stone, carchdl) 
enveloped in sheet mica and copper; pottery, fragments ot 
carved ivory, dkcoidal stones, and numerous fine sculptures. 

H U obvious that the population capable of funuslung 
the requisite labour for works of so extensive a nnlure m»= 
have teen numerous, and its resources for the maintenance cd 
SU eh a nkiksx of workers proportionally al.undaut I 
gairiJn of the great strongholds, and the v ^.uladon dmt 
ft,mid shelter within such mural defences as U.uks 
Work,” must also have been very large, requiring _ 
their subsistence the contributions of an rstcuMvc dis . ' . 
But this only accords witl. other proo& of the wd.no" o 
the Mound-Buiklere as a settled people. When 

the consideration of single largo forbficatious crow ,c 
i„„ the insulated heights, and estimate the number and 
extent of mounds, symmetrical endemics, and works of 
various kinds connected with the arts of peace and the uk* 
of retireous worship, which give so striking a ctemdor to ti e 
river valleys and terraces, it is no longer possible to doubt 
that ...any sections of this fertile region were once before 
filled by nil industrious, settled population. 

. a.™.. ir..»r„«ry. rr- case, ,.i«o *■ 
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The Sacred Enclosures have been separated from the 
military works of the Motmd-Build era on very obvious 
grounds. Their elaborate fortihcatioiis occupy isolated 
heights specially adapted for defence - whereas the broad 
river terraces have been selected for their religious works. 
There, on the great unbroken levels,, they form groups of 
symmetrical enclosures, square, circular, elliptical, arid octa¬ 
gonal, with long connecting avenues, suggesting compari¬ 
sons with die British Avebury, or the Hebridean Cullemieh; 
with the Breton Cumae ; or even with the temples and 
Sphinx-avenues of the Egypfcian Karrink and Luxor* 

The predominant impression suggested by the great mili¬ 
tary' earthworks of the Mound-Builders is that of the action 
of a numerous population, gg- operating under the guidance 
cud authority of approved leaders, with a view to tin: 
defei i ce of 1 i irge c umm uni ties, El u ho rate f«>rt ifh a tions such 
as that of " Clarks Work '* in the Scioto Valley, or *® Fort 
Ancient on the Little Miami finer, are constructed on woll- 
dioscn hills or bluffs, and strengthened by ditches, mounds, 
and complicated approaches; hut the lines of earthwork, 
tike those of the great Scottish hill-forts, are everywhere 
adapted to the natural features of the site. With the 
sacred enclosures if ia wholly iiiflhrent. Some of these also 
do, indeed, impress the mind with the imposing scale of 
their embankments. On firnt entering the great circle at 
Newark, and looking across its broad trench at the lofty 
embankment overshadowed with full-grown forest trees* mv 
thoughts reverted to the Antonin* vallum, which by like 
evidence still records the presence of the Roman masters of 
the world in North Britain* But after driving over a circuit of 
severed miles embracing the remarkable group of earthworks 
of which this is only n single feature, and satisfy mg myself 
by personal observation of the existence of parallel avenues 
which have been traced for nearly two miles ■ and of the 
grand control oval, circle, and octagon, the smallest of 
which measure upwards of half-a-nrile in oircumfuiviice : 
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all idea of mere combined labour is lost, in the higher con¬ 
viction of manifest skill, and even science, The angles of 
the octagon are not coin aidant, hut the sides are. very neatly 
equal ; end the enclosure approaches so clos-ly to a perfect 
tigin-c that its error is only demonstrated by actual survey. 
Connected with it by parallel embankments feet long, 
is n true circle, measuring 23S0 feet in circumference] and 
distant nearly a mile from this, hut connected with it by 
im elaborate series of earthwork*, is the circular structure 
^ve referred to. Tta actual form is an ellipse, the respective 
diameters of winch are 1250 feet, and U5<> feet, respe* 
tively; and it enclose* an area ef upwards of 30 acres. 

At the entrance of this great circle the enclosing anbn.dk- 
inetU curves outward on either side for u distance of 100 
feet, leaving a level way between the ditches, Bo feet wide. 
The earthen mound, which is here higher than at any ot her 
ihoint measures about 30 feet from the bottom of die ditch 
loth - summit. Tim area of the enclosure is so nearly a 
perfect level that Mr J. M. Dennis, to whose intimate local 
knowledge I was indebted for a thorough survey of the 
works, informed me that he hail observed during the rains 
of the previous spring the water stood at a uniform k-vcl 
nearly to the (algo of the ditch. In the centre of this 
enclosure is an earthen mound, still culled " Tht Bugle* Mr* 
Idouier says of it; 11 It much resembles some of the nninmt- 
shaped mounds of Wisconsin, and was probably designed 
to represent a bird with expanded wings. ' It has taen 
opened and found to contain a hearth, nr 11 altar.” The fact 
!* imp.>riant; os it distinguhhes it in this respect essen¬ 
tially from the emblematic mounds of iseouain, and tends 
to confirm the idea that the great circle and its relate! 
groups of earthworks all bora some reference to sacred 
games, or other strange rites of religion, once practised 
within their eireumvalktiona. But successive excavations 
have greatly marred the original contour of the mound; 
und now that, with a view to the preservation of the priu- 
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cipal earthwork, it has been secured ns the Licking County 
fair ground, the election of a grand stand, oh the summit of 
the Eagle Mound has contributed still further to obscure 
the traces of Eta primary form. 

From the elliptical enclosure a wide avenue of two die- 
similar parts, seemingly constructed without relation to each 
other, leads to a square of twenty a tree, with seven mounds 
disposed symmetrically witbm the enclosing walk, and 
numerous other works occupy hundreds of acres with their 
geometrical configurations. But in spite of the intelligent 
interest w T kicli prevails in reference to those remarkable 
monuments of an ancient people* the industrial operations 
of the modem occupants of their sites are that obliterating 
all but the most prominent w’orkri. In the groat octagon 1 
noticed a difference of nearly five feet between the height 
of the embankments still standing oil uncleared land, and 
those portions which have been lung under the plough. 
But for the aid of my intelli g ent guide 1 should have found 
it impossible to trace out the indications of the par. did 
ways; and already many of the smaller mounds and en¬ 
closures have entirely disappeared* Reads, railways, and a 
canal, have successively invaded the sacred enclosures, and 
wi mghl more changes in a ,-angle generation t han had been 
effected in all the previous interval since the disco very of 
America, But the accompanying plan (Fig. 70), derived 
from surveys executed while the chief earthworks could still 
be traced in all I heir integrity, will enable the reader to 
comprehend their character; and if he dearly realises the 
scale on which these: geometrical figures are constructed, he 
can be at no lorn in recognising their essential difference 
from the ephemeral earthworks which mark the sites of 
Indian stockades or sepulchral mounds. While they pre¬ 
sent certain analogies to mound-groups and enclosures both 
of Europe and Asia, in many other resects they are totally 
dissimilar: and illustrate rites and customs of an an den t 
American people without u parallel among the monumental 
memorials of the Old World. 
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Several striking coincidences between the details of these 
works and others of the same class are worthy ol act tee. 
The diameter of the circle, the perfect f arm ot which hua 
been noted, is nearly identical with two others terming 
parte of remarkable groups in the Scioto valley one of them 
seventy miles distant The square has also the soma nivu 
as a rectangular enclosure ^longing to the "Hopetaa 
Work*,* where it u attached to a circle H>n0 foot m dia¬ 
meter, mid to an avenue constructed between two parallel 
embankments 2400 feet long, teodhig to the edgo of a dank 
immediately over the river-flat of ihe Scioto. A like coin¬ 
cidence in the precise extent of the at** endoBcd has been 
noticed In the octagon of a group, called the High hank 
Works, on the same river-terrace - and in another, at the 
junction of the Muektagnm and Ohio rivers. The authors 
o( U» elaborate surveys embodied in the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, remark genomUy that the 
fibres of the Scioto valley earthworks are not only accurate 
squiras and perfect elides, but ,«ra in most of corri^ 
spending dimensions ; each square being 1080 feet a Hide, 
and the diameter of each of the larger and smaller cud- a 
fraction over 1700 and 800 feet This they oWe* * 
coincidence which could not p«dbly be accidental, nad 
which must possess some significance. It oertmuly estu j- 
lishes the existence of some standard of measurement among 
the ancient people, if not the prae-ion of some *u»»s ■' 
determining angles" It is no loss important to note that 
it establish** the use of instruments. A standard oj nn- m- 
surmnent could not otherwise exist, still less ho applied. »n 
so large a scute in geometrical construction ; a ml the very 
unnidest instrumente that we ean conceive of, conPtetute no 
tees certain evidence of a condition of intellectual devdop- 
ment attained by this :meieut people very different team 
anything achieved by the most advanced Irnlian tnb-s. 
Varied, moreover, as the combinations of their singular 
i A nc kni Mmnemtni* V****- P « 
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groups of earth works tire, traces are clearly discernible thtib 
certain well-defined plans of construction, and a. proportion¬ 
ate scale of parts, guided their build era. Justly estimating 
the importance of suck coincidences, and the still greater 
value of the evidence of the construction of geometric 
figures on so large a scale, the authors of the surveys 
have detailed their method of procedure, in order " to put 
at once all scepticism at rest, which might otherwise arise 
as to the regularity of these works, ’ This important | mi tit 
rests accordingly on the most sat Mactory evidence j 1 nor 
are even the imperfections observed in the construction of 
some of the rectangular figures without their significance, 
as a test of t ho extent to which geometry had been mastered 
by the ancient builders* 

That this remarkable class of earthworks originated in 
some totally different purpose from the strongholds already 
de,trilled, is obvious. Their site is invariably on a level 
plateau, and their avenues are connected with the neigh¬ 
bouring flats by laboriously const me ted approaches, ms if to 
facilitate the solemn march of praceagiona, The embank 
meats are frequently alight; whore a ditch occurs it is 
generally in the interior; and their whole construction is in 
striking contrast to the defensive enclosures in their vicinity. 
At Newark they extend over the level terrace, and, with 
outlying structures, embrace an cron of several miles in 
extent; while ori each side of the Volley, formed by the 
Racoon Greek, military works occupy prominent elevations 
presenting special natural advantages for defence. One of 
those, obviously of a d-fensive character, encloses the sum¬ 
mit of a high hill ; but it also contains a small circle with 
tumuli, covering " altars " correapondi ng lo those hereafter 
described, which give their peculiar character to the sacred 
mounds. There is no room, therefore, for doubt that the 
various works referred to illustrate what may lie styled the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical structures of the same 

1 J/jffltj mi**, f.i thf HLtitiMippi go Ih-jf, ji, r»7- 
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people, including in tine hitter public gnum such us among 
many ancient nations constituted one special feature of their 
religious festivals. 

One important inference deducihlc from the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of ilie works here referred to, jh the state of knowledge 
of their couatrueforH. The most skilful engineer of our 
own day would find it difficult, without the aid of instm- 
met its, to lay down an reunite square on. the scale of some 
of those described* enclosm* an area four-fifths of a mile 
in circumference. Circles of moderate dimensions might 
indeed he constructed, so long us it was possible tn describe 
them bv a radius ; but with Hitch works measuring five 
thousand four hundred feet, or upwards of a mile in circum¬ 
ference. the ancient geometrician must have had instru¬ 
ments, and means of measuring arcs: for it seems impossible 
to conceive of the accurate construction of figures on such a 
scale, otherwise than by finding the angle by its arc, frum 
station to station, through the whole course of their ddmm- 
tii.m. It- ia no less obvious from the correspondence m area 
and relative proportions of bo many of the regular cn- 
clnflurca* that the Mound-Builders possessed a recognised 
standard of measurement i and that some peculiar sigui' 
fi^ince* possibly of astronomical origin, was attached to 
figures of certain forms and ilimeiiBioiiH* 

The city of Cincinnati occupies a remarkable site, within 
a fine basin of hills, on the Ohio river, which hud for its 
older occupants the remarkable people now referred to. 
but Lhi growth of the modem city ban swept away wety 
vestige of their old earthworks; and no definite record of 
thelr°detoils has been preserv ed. One memorial, however* 
survives, which was datovifdi in 1^41, when excft^at-tng u 
Urge mound within the limits of the city. It has beau the 
subject of ingenious speculations; and may have some bear¬ 
ing on our present investigntiona In the centre of the a ■ ' L|,J ' ■■ 
slight ly below the level of the natural surface, a skeleton was 
found greatly decayed, alongside of which lay two painted 
vou L * 
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bones* about seven inches long, formed from the tibia of the 
elk* imd the engraved tablet shown in the accompanying 
illustration (Fig* 71 ). It is made of fine-grained sandstone, 
and measures tive inches in length, by two mid six-tenths 
acrvjss the middle, and throe inches fit the ends. I }>on its 
smooth surface an elaborate figure is represented, by sink¬ 
ing the interspaces within a ttnetangula ] bonier, bo as so 
produce what lm been regarded by aimc ns a hieroglyplue 
i uscri pt i f m. Bn 1 1 h e most re m arkn 1 de feat ure of i ts gmvci i 
device m the series of lines Iiy which the plain surface at 
each end is divided* The ends of the stone, it will be 
observed, form arcs of circles of different dimensions. The 



greater arc is divided by a .series of lines, twvhty-fwveu in 
number, into equal space*, and within this i* another series 
of seven oblique lines. The lesser arc at the opposite out I 
is divided in like manner by two series id twenty-five and 
right lines, similarly arranged. This tablet hii& not Jailed 
t«j receive due attention. It has been noted that it fiears 
a “.HtiigiiliU“ resemblance to the Egyptian cartouche. lift 
series of lines were discovered to yield, in the sum of the 
products of the longer and shorter ones, a near upproxinm 
tjon to the number of days of (lie year. An astrono- 
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mi col origin was a^coidrii^y n£ftigatH.I to it; and it has been 
t" Ijo nil ancient calendar, recording the approxi¬ 
mation l, f the MonnJ-BuildeiB to the true length of the 
Bofjtr year, Mr. Srjuier perhaps rune to an opposite extreme 
ItJ ^ggestiug that it is nothing more than a stump, of which 
^ptdiDona have been found made of day, lx>th in Mmdro 
rm ^ in the Mississippi mounds; and which were proliably 
'i^'d i u impressing ornamental patterns on doth or prepared 
Such clay stamps always betray their purpose by 
th' b handle attached to them, as iu the corresponding IutitLzn 
, 'it3 | mi's common on Roman sites ; whereas the Cmmrui&ti 
tuldtd is alient half an inch in thickness, with no means of 
holding or using it m a stamp, and bears on its utifLuishcd 
reverse grooves apparently made in sharpening the took by 
’.diich it, wiLs engraved. Rut whatever theory Isj adopted 
f® [ " ft? Original object or destination, the scries of lines on 
its two ends have justly attracted attention : for they ron- 
1 i tu to no part of the device ; and con scarcely be regarded 
as an ornamentid border. Possibly in them we have a 
reenrd of certain scales of measurement in use by the 
AIouu 1 WJudder* ; and if su, the discovery is calculated to 
3idd fresh interest. to cnir study of the geometrical structures, 
which, far more than their great mounds, are the tine 
characteristics of that mysterious peopled 

Mm precise objects aimed at in the construction of the 
| !| mrkable series of American earthworks here referred to 
mud obviously be difficult to determine with certainty. 
Analogies to these structures have been traced in the works 
of Indian tribes formerly in occupation of Carolina and 
Georgia. They ware meustomed to erect a circular terrace 
,sr |hiLtform on which their eouned-huusc stood In front 
of this, a t[uadrangular area was enclosed witli earthen 
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embankments, within which public games were played and 
captives tortured. To this Was sometimes added a squ m 
or ipm Irangukr terrace at the opposite end of the enclosure, 
0pQU the circular platform it Sh also nllimjcd that the 
sacred fire weS maintained by the Creek Indiana, as part of 

their . . . cherished riten as worshippers of the bud. But 

even the evidence, thus fur, is vague and unsatisfactory \ 
.,n l any recognisable analogic* point, at best, only to the 
possibility of some of the Indian Tribes having perpetuated 
on a greatly inferior scale some maimed riles borrowed 
Fo mi their civilised precursors. The scale upon which the 
Southern Indian earthworks were constructed may compare 
with those of the Iroquois in the Stole of New \ ork, but in 
uo degree approx!mutes to the erections of the Matmd- 
Builders. What, for example, ahull we make of the graded 
ways, such as that of Piketon, < lliin, where mi approach 
[i : iI m : ,-ii hihoiiinidj formed fetna OtoB 1,1 MW*“» 

one thousand and eighty feet long by two hundred and 
fifteen feet in greatest width ? The excavated earth has 
|>een employed, tn part, to court rue t lofty embankments oti 
each side of the ascent, which arc now covered with trees of 
large size. Beyond this approach, mounds and half-obliter¬ 
ated earthworks indicate that it was only part of an ex¬ 
tensive series of structures. But, viewed alone, it is one of 
the most remarkable monuments of prehistoric limes to be 
found on the whole continent, and certainly hears not the 
slightest resemblance, either in its character or the great 
Hotile oti which it is executed, to any known work of the 
Red Indiana. 
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THK paiWISA BiH-JOt Til* TOtfflf KIM-I1>-TITE iin-smui MM1-TIH- 

JVLAPt lilBtffl BBAT1-KIWTO TAUJ'V IP*™—IHTL^HTIMia 

KiUHiFitnia —Till! eiHAVt CW»w>-B3«i«nflr »Ki™il].S*-clintiTii]&- 
xuom chutdii—X iDuro PE#nv*uL 

Ibeh thu significance of the military and s-jwtod cn- 
clorares of the Mound-Builders Ins been fully estimated os 
Bicmorkis of it remarkable people belonging altogether t o 
prdtfstom Ages of the New World, their sq add. ml.mounds 
aeon ire a new value* Tn the former we see anmistsiknble 
iadicationa of n settled condition of society greatly in 
advance of anything attained by the Bed Indian, and of 
populous communities devoted to agriculture and other 
industrial arts. From the latter we may hope to 
*ome traits of ethnical character ; to find m the gifts to the 
dead illustrations of their arte and customs ; and to «itoh 
by menus of their sepulchral rites some of tho 

nature of that belief which stimulated the Mound-Bmldere 
to the InhoriouB construction ..f an many «i<:rcl earthwork*. 
Their great tun mule an: for ua not merely the sepulrhren ot 
an ancient race; they are tin- cemetery of an early tnnugli 
partial civilisation, from whence wo may derive illustrations 
of the life, manners, and idea, of n r«-"V' t! war whose 
graves the forest had so long resmned its away that it 
seemed to the Bed Indiana’ snpphinters to have Iiecn the 
first occupant of the soil* 

Burrows, dimes, moat-l.UK cairns, and earth or stone 
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mounds of various kinds, abound in in any parte of the Old 
us well as of the New World, unci are nowhere more abun¬ 
dant than in some district* of tire British Isle^ But 
sdfchongb tairreaponding primitive structures are met with 
from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the latlimua of 
Panama, and beyond it, far into the southern continent: 
neverthde^a the works of the Mound-Builders have a 
character of their own altogether peculiar; and though 
numbered by thousanda, they are limited to well-defined 
ureas, leaving a large portion of the continent, including 
the whole of the Atlantic sea-board, without any truces ol' 
their presence* The Mound Builders were not a maritime 
people* Their whole traffic was confined to the great 
overs, along the bunko of which their ancient traces abound, 
and to communication by long-obliterated overland rmili s 
of Travel Notwithstanding the careful oligorvations which 
have been pul on record relative to the mounds mud earth¬ 
works of “The West,” much yet remains to be di-wlo^-d ; 
for, happily, the excavation of such earth-pyramids is a 
work greatly too la bilious and costly to tempt those who 
are influenced by mere idle curiosity ; while their contents* 
however valuable to the iirdueologiat, offer no such stimulus 
to cupidity aa, in Mexico and Peru, has led to the destruc¬ 
tion of thousands of the memorial* of extinct arts and 
customs. 

Asa general rule, the earth nm\ stone works appear to 
have IteedQ alike constructed of materials derived from the 
immediate mighliourlwKxl; so that nuch differences do not, 
in the majority of instances, supply any indication of 
diversity in the enclosed deposit*. A special ekarucb r t 
hriwever, appears to pertain to one duas, designated H ILU 
Moumls/ Irian the sites they occupy. Of those Mr* Senior 
remarks ; u The most elevated and commanding positions 
arc frequently crowned with them, suggesting at once the 
purposes to which ^>me of the mounds nr cairns of the 
undent Celt# were applied: that of signal or alarm porta 
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It is not unusual to find detached mounds among the lull, 
buck from the valleys, and iu secluded places, with uo o 1 
monuments near. The hunter often encounters them in the 
depths of the forests when least expected : perhaps ovo 
Lae- si HUS ware. fill. OT phufd in -nie imm-w TaU*S 
where the foot of man seldom enters." Similar structures 
crown many wests™ heights ; but some at least are o 
Indian origin; mid 0* knowledge of the eharintina n- 
and Miicih Of those of no earlier nice mus Id g™* 1 ) 
extended, before we cull assign the true and probably vnneit 

objects aimed ut iu their eret:tn>i] + 

But it is to the exploration of om- of the smaller Udl- 
monmlfl that we owe the recovery uf the most clianrntensin’ 
illustration of the physical typo of the 
Builders. The “Scioto Mound Omnium, dcscnlci! u • 
later chapter, was obtained from a mouml mtodl “■ « L 
summit of acommandme ^ht overlooking the volley i 
the Krioto. with its numerous earthworks. A conical Luo I. 
crowning the hill, rises with such regularity as almost t. 
induce the belief that it ts artificial; and on its npexstwn ■ 
the tumulus overshadowed by the trees of the |™i u 
forest. Here under a covering of tough yellow clay, 
pervious to moisture, a plate of mica rested on an mn- 
cairn, composed chiefly of large rough stones ; and * thm 
this, a comport ** 1 k " 1 ofcarbormceous matter ^nUnncd thc 
skull, with a few I sines, and seme sladlsof -re-t, 
molluscs, disposed irregularly round It This, 
will be seen, confirms the idea tliat cremation p y 
important part in the ancient sepulchral rites. 

More recently Professor O. C. Marsh explored the T ; l r 
Mouml, another of the hiU-moun.ls alx.ut two am ■ • 

miles south of Newark. Apparently a cemetery bad hern 
excavated on ill- miamit of the ridge, wtthm wfcuih fey » 
remains ef at least eight skeletons, chiefly ot women urn 

children, all huddled together, and.. ot ilnui -bowing 

ideiii'.- Of long exposure. Along with those were fcuu 
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nine lunce or arrow -hmh of flint, six am all axes, one of 
Uiem made of hematite, and the remainder of dioriie or 
eompacsfr green-stone, a small wedge or hatchet of hematite, 
a flmt chkcl a scraper, numerous implements of Lone and 
kirn, including needles, aapatuk or modeller's tool, and a 
whistle made from the tooth of a Hack bear. Above this 
ossuary it number of dead hud been disposed : some of 
thorn evidently interred with care, others as if sWhtcml 
nnd l ung upon the heap of dead ; while a mu** of incm- 
, lEit0il “ unmu *&omm left no doubt on the minds of the 
explorers that cremation had taken place directly over the 
' ' "I, and Move the regular interment was completed, 
cnee they wore led to the conclusion that the ftmoiml rites 
P™hJy included a suttee sacrifice, 

Directly under the apex of the mound upwards of one 
Lum ret beads of native copper, intermingled with a few 
I Leads by m contact with portions of the cervical 

ei C >rfe * y^g child, showing that they bad been 

worn as a neckkee, Tbo shell bead* arc about half an inch 

* i! 1 ] u- C i , Ll * Lawfully polished* The copper beads 
■ *; ™' ;, Ualf . tk ' a Je '«‘fc. Md wrought Witt the hummer 
t li.itiv,- copper; but with so much skill, that in 
,7f h ° ! f * * 19 to detect the joining. Only two 

, 1 f B ' efficiently preserved to indicate I heir 

> , L ™1 ^owed the vertical 

lb > tl ""i d"?? P»riet«l diameter, supposed to pertain to 
the Mound- BnOdcrs, but whhg, are charueteri.dk of many 
JSmencan cram a, 

,J7 '™‘t' ntS '1 Hle two WH-monndi, are thus seer, to 
in- 1 f 1 1 - Sl) ^“ r no clew to any special 

7 7, 7'“; ° r ,{“ ncral ^momes. lint the interment 
“tached skull, as shown in the Scioto Mound, is no 

nlt j7| C!>,< ' i T ? Mr. U M. Hosco, of C'incin- 

■ “f of steatite, capable ofhold- 

lf^ 7 KiJI ? Jiwv ^ l>ythe blowing down „f 
“ Ll stootl summit of a mound on the 
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borders of Lincoln and Casey Counties, Kentucky. It had 
lieen inverted over a bum an akull, lien tile winch lay a num¬ 
ber of shell-heads, and a quantity nf mien. In the name 
mound was a large conch-shell, hollowed out, and filled 
with, bone implements, in eluding two I urge, well finished 
whistles, several dei-rs r bom hammers, and about thirty 
hone pins and awls, A perforated copper plate, and some 
well-finished stone and flint implements, completed the 
contents of the mound. Cnldrtunntely the skull wua too 
much decoyed to admit of preservation, 

1 am indebted to Mr. W. Marshall Anderson for some 
curious disclosures of the contents of another mound 
recently opened by Him at Issaquina, MiesLsaippL ‘I fie 
first remarkable discover)- was the exposure of three 
skeletons disposed vertically, as if they had been buried 
with their heads above ground. On reaching the natural 
level, n heap of ashes, with numerous fragments of bone, 
showed where cremation hod taken place. Over this were 
three skeletons disposed at length, side by aide, with a 
drinking vessel and a wide-mouthed bowl ■ >t native pottery 
done to the head of eueb, Numerous implements, including 
tools of copper, well-finished celts of jasper and lignite, and 
a grotesque day-pipe representing a human head with dog's 
ears, and a frog's mouth, lay alongside of them. But most 
noticeable of all was the discovery of two inverted 1 Kiwis in 
the centre of the mound, underneath each of which lay a 
human skull One of them U described by Mr. Anderson 
us “a beautiful skull, worthy of n Creek/' Hut on being 
exposed to the sun, as they dried, they crumbled to ashes, 
J< literally/' os he seivs, ** disintegrating before my eyes, 
whilst I was busy gathering up copper and stone imple¬ 
ments which would have waited for over unharmed. 

The only skeletons exposed in the Evans Mound,—a 
largo mound, near Newark, Uhio, at the opening of which I 
was present, were in a similar condition of extreme decay* 
Among the contents of the Taylor Mound, in the same 
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locality 3 the curious fact was communicated to tub, that (he 
fractured quarter of a nearly ApluMA nuias of hematite 
wap found, which at the time attracted h^s notice than a 
well-finished wedge and hatchet of the same iuntoriah 
Hut on subsequently opening the Elliot and \V il&on Mounds, 
situated about live miles apart, in the same valley, each of 
them was found $0 include among its contents u correspond¬ 
ing fragment of hematite, which on Iwing placed in juxta¬ 
position, proved to be portions of the same broken sphere, 
or nodule of hematite, valued in all probability for some 
wonder-workitig power. Meteoric stones and pieces of 
hematite have been repeatedly found in the Mounds; and 
were evidently objects of special regard. The Elliot. 
Mound furnished another object of interest, iu n pipe 7] 
inches long, neatly carved in grey limestone, with the bowl 
finished in the form of a bears hoad, As shown in Fig, 72, 
it is of an uninarmL style of design. 
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The establish incut qf the village of Lockpurt, on tin 
outskirts of Newark, and the more recent erection of 
extensive ironworks there, have swept away a curious 
group of mounds in that neighbourhood, including a 
truncated pyramid, the contents of which appear to have 
been of ummtal interest, 1 examined in the collection 
of Mr, Wm. L. Merrill, a solid copper urrnlet, a pair of 
remarkable objects like double cymbals, ?i alien ill snUliveil'd 
into three tubes, supposed to be a quiver, a polished axe, 
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jin.| several perforated plate*, nil of c upper: a perforated 
lead amulet, n polished chisel of diorite, mum nuts large 
shell heads, and large plates of mien cut into a horse-shoe 
shape : ail of which were found at the lut.se of the Lockporl 
Mound, along with a number of skolotoua, Subsequently 
other objects of interest, including a large, well-finished 
atone maul, of oval shape, with n deep groove round its 
centra, ami a mass of pure lead Weighing up wank of four 
pounds, have been found on its site., in opening up a road. 
But it is obvious that in this, as in so many other cases, we 
have to regret the deal ruction of a valuable memorial of 
the past, without any adequate record of its disclosures 
being preserved. Happily a more intelligent interest has 
now been awakened in the subject ; the rarer objects of 
antiquity in stone and in met id are highly prized, and an 
therefore likely to be preserved as marketable articles even 
by those who can see in them no other value ; and as each 
mound or earthwork discloses some novel feature, fur¬ 
ther research may lie expected to add materially to om 
knowledge. 

The remoter biU-mounds may reveal similar analogies 
in jArueture or contents to those of tire plains; and so fur 
uisli evidence that the population which crowded I he great 
centre*, was diffused in smaller numbers, far inland from 
the river's banks, in outlying valley a :iud among the 
secluded recesses of the hills. There, perknpa, ns among 
the higher valleys of the Andes under the rule «f the 
I ticufl, « pastoral people supplemented the agricultural 
industry of tile central provinces, and shared with lIn in 
the common rites and superstitions of the national religion- 

In some ttisea the lofty site of the hill-mound may have 
determined its selection from the same motive which occa¬ 
sionally guides the modern Indian in his choice of a spot 
fr-r bis grave- Of this a striking illustration is furnished 
in the history of one modem tumulus on the Missouri. 
Upwards of half e> century has elapsed bince Black Bird, a 
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famous chief of the Omaliaws, visited the city of \\ ashing- 
tou, juuI whenretumiug was seized with small-pox, of which 
ho died on the way. When the chief found himself dying, 
he called his warriors around him, and, like Jacob of old, 
gave commands concerning his burial, which were as liter¬ 
ally fulfilled. Dressed in his most sumptuous robes, and 
fully equipped with his scalps and war eagle's plumes, he 
was borne al>out sixty miles below the Omahaw village, to 
one of the loftiest bluffs on the Missouri, which commands 
a magnificent extent of river and landscape. His favourite 
war-horse, a l>enutiful white steed, was led to the summit; 
and there, in presence of the whole nation, the dead chief 
was placed on its back, looking towards the river, where, 
as he had said, he could see the canoes of the white men as 
they traversed the broad waters of the Missouri. His bow 
was placed in his hand, his shield and quiver, with his pipe 
and medicine-bag, were hung by his aide. A store of 
pemmicon and a well-filled tobacco-pouch were supplied, to 
sustain him on the long journey to the huntiug-groundfl of 
the good Manitou, where the spirits of his fathers awaited 
his coming. The medicine-inen of the tribe performed their 
most mystic charms to secure a happy passage to the land 
of the great departed; aud all else being completed, each 
warrior of the chiefs own band covered the palm of his 
right hand with vermilion, aud stamped its impress on the 
white sides of the devoted war-steed. This done, the 
Indians gathered turfs and soil, and placed them around its 
feet and legs. Gradually the pile rose with the combined 
hibonr of many willing hands, until the living steed and its 
dead rider were burial together under the memorial mound; 
aud high over the crest of the lofty tumulus which covered 
the warriors cugle-plumes, a cedar post was reared to murk 
more clearly to the voyagers ou the Missouri, the last resting- 
place of Black Bird, the great chief of the Omahaws. 

One of the most striking evidences of the extent of oecu 
pation of the country, and the denseness of its ancient 
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population, is furnished by a map in the jc 4-n-d?r«?w Mouo- 
mente of the Mississippi Yolky, showing si section of t welve 
lulled of the Scioto Valley. Square, circular, end polygmial 
enclosures, single and in groups pamlh'lfl, ditches, and 
t non 11 da, occupy every available terrace along tin- banka oi 
t.h" Scioto liivcr, and Its tributary IVint Creek* A group 
of mounds iu Bo^ county, Ohio, occupied the tbiid terruu 
011 the cast side of the Scioto ^ alley, nearly a hundred feet 
above the river, and about equidistant from two reniarkal.de 
aliens] endoffureik The principal mound is twenty-two feet 
high ; and on penetrating to its centre the traces of ft rude 
.sarcophagus of unhewn lags were indicated by the coast 
which still remained in the compacted earth. The bottom 
liitd I ,,-r'u kid with matting or wood, the only remains of 
which were a whitish stratum of decomposed vegetable 
matter; and the timbers of the sarcophagus had in like 
manner decayed, and allowed the superincumbent earth to 
fall on the skeleton. Alongside of it were several hundred 
ljeada, made of the columdlre of marine shells and the 
tusks of some animal, several of them bearing minks which 
seemed to indicate that they were turned, instead of being 
curved, or ground into shape by the hand Iliev retained 
their position, forming a triple row, as originally strung 
round the neck of the dead; ami with the exception of 11 
few laird me of mica, were the only objects discovered in 
the grave. A layer of charcoal, about ten feet square, lay 
directly above the earcaphngnB ; and waned, from the 
condition of 5 tie carbonised wood, to have Ijccu suddenly 
quenched by heaping the earth over it while still blazing* 
Similar layers of cliftEGnal constitute 0 noticeable font lira 
in mounds of this cIlisa, and seem to indicate either that 
fincrificts were performed over the bier, or that funeral rites 
of some kind were celebrated, in which fire played an 
important part. On these funeral pyres probably many 
perishable articles were consumed; as the bed* of charcoal 
are intermingled occasionally with fragments of bone, atone 
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implements, and other evidences of sacrifices and tribute to 
the deceased. It is also apparent that the fire was kindled 
and allowed to blaze only for a limited time, when its 
Karnes were quenched by heaping the earth over the glow¬ 
ing embers; so that while charcoal occurs beneath as well 
as u1h>vc the skeleton, the bones are unaffected by tire. 
The rite was practised where cremation was not followed ; 
and may have been symbolical of the lamp of life quenched 
for ever in the grave. Implements, both of stone ami 
metal, have been found in these grave-mounds, but for the 
most part their contents indicutc a different condition of 
society and mode of thought from what Indian sepulture 
implies. \\ capons are of rare and exceptional occurrence. 
1 he more common articles are |>ersonal ornaments, such as 
bracelets, perforated plates of copper, beads of l*one, shell, 
or metal, and similar decorations worn on the body at the 
time of its interment. Among the objects which appear to 
have been purposely disposed around the dead, plates of 
mica occur most frequently. In some cases the skeleton 
lias been found entirely covered with this material ; and in 
others the lamina? have been cut into regular figures : disks, 
ovals, ami symmetrical curves. As a general rule, how¬ 
ever, it would appear that reverence for the dead was mani- 
fested in other ways than by depositing costly gifts iu the 
grave; nor do the relics found indicate any belief akin to 
that which induces the modern Indian to lay beside his 
buried chief the arms and weapons of the chase, for use by 
bun in the future hunting-grounds or on the war-path. In 
a few cases the simple sarcophagus has been constructed of 
stone instead of wood; in others the body appears to have 
been merely wrapped in bark or matting. In some of tho 
Southern States both cremation and urn-burial seem to 
have been practised ; hut throughout the valleys of the Ohio 
aud its tributaries a nearly uniform system of sepulchral 
ntes has been traced. These no doubt bora some important 
relation to the solemn religious observances indicated by 
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other works of the same people; and as it is not in i Ik 
sepulchral riionndB, but in those which cover the ,,r Lilt:n>* 
on which the sacrificial fires of the ancient worshipper 
appear to have often blazed, that the greater number of 
their works of art, and even their implements and weapons 
have been found: it may lie that there, rather than at the 
grave-mounds, they propitiated the manes id the dead, and 
ft flight by sacrifices of love and reverence to reach beyond 
this world to one unseen. Other indications, however, 
present analogies to the arrangements of cists and cinerary 
nms in ancient British tumuli, winch suggest no legs clearly 
ill,.- probability of human Sacrifices, and a anttee mlf-immn- 
hition at the grave of the great chief, sc congenial to the 
Ideas of barbaric rank. Such cruel rites we know were 
practised among the Mexicans and Peruvians mi the largest 
scale ■ wires, concubines, and attendants being immolated 
by the latter on the tomb of their deceased Inca, in some 
eases even to the number of thousands. 

The Grave ( reek Mound, at the junction of Grave Creek 
with the Ohio river, in the State of \irginia, commands, 
on various accounts, a prominent dtHtinction among the 
sepulchral monuments of America. It occupies a site on an 
extensive plain in ■ ■ l i"n with works now much oblit¬ 
erated ; but its own gigantic proportion* bid effectual 
defiance to the operations which are rapidly erasing Jess 
salient record' of iIk ou-li ut oCCttpuute of the soil* In fhu 
year IBoS, when various dreumstances combined to direct 
mi unusual degree of attention to American antiquities, 
ilr. T-'mlinson, the proprietor of the land, hud it colored 
■it considerable cost. A shaft sunk from the top, and a 
tunnel carried to the centre, disclosed two sepulchral chiim- 
Ijcts, one at the hose, and another thirty feet above. They 
had been constructed, ns in other cases, of logs, which 
bin I decayed, and ifcrrnitted the superincumbent earth, 
with stones placed immediately over them, to fall upon the 
skeletons. In the upper chamber a single skeleton was 
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found in an advanced state of decay, whilst the lower one 
contained two skeletons, one of which was believed to l>e 
that of a female. Beside these lay between three and four 
thousand shell-beads, a number of ornaments of mica, 
several bracelets of copjjer, and sundry relics of stone carv- 
ingr referred to, along with works of art from other ancient 
mounds, in a future chapter. But among them was in¬ 
cluded an inscribed atone disc, w hich constitutes one of the 
marvels of American antiquities. On reaching the lower 
vault, after removing its contents, it was determined to 
enlarge it into a convenient chamlier for visitors, and in 
doing so teu more skeletons were discovered, all in a sitting 
posture, but in too fragile a state to admit of preservation. 
The position of these immediately around the Bepulchral 
chamlier, in the veiy centre of the mound, precludes all 
idea of subsequent interment, and scarcely admits of any 
other mode of accounting for their presence than that which 
the human sacrifices both of ancient and modem American 
obsequies suggest 

A tumulus of the gigantic proportions of the Grave Creek 
Mound serves emphatically to impress the mind with the 
conviction that such structures, even when of snndler 
dimensions, were no accompaniments of common sepulture, 
but the special memorials of distinguished chiefs; or, it 
m ay be, at times, of venerated priests. Of the busy popu¬ 
lation that once thronged the valleys of the West we have 
no other memorials than those which commemorate the toil 
of many to give a deathless name to one now as nameless 
as themselves. The investigators of their works, after de¬ 
scribing in detail the monumental mounds, remark : ** The 
graves of the great mass of the ancient ]>eople who thronged 
our valleys, and the silent monuments of whose toil are 
seen on eveiy hand, were not thus signalised. We scarcely 
now where to find them. Every day the plough uncovers 
f rum * ing remains, but they elicit no remark ; are passed 
by, and forgotten. The wasting banks of our rivers occasion- 
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idly display extensive cemeteries ; but sufficient attention 
has never 1 con bestowed upon them to enable us to apeak 
with any degree of certainty of their date, or to distinguish 
whether they belonged to the Mound-Builders or a sub¬ 
sequent race, These cemeteries are often of such extent 
as to give a name to the locality in which they occur. Tims 
we 3 1car, on the Wabash, of the * Big Bone Bank and the 
Little Bone Bunk , 3 from which, it k represented* the river 
annually washes many human skeletons, accompanied by 
numerous and singular remains of art, among which arc 
more particularly mentioned vases and other vessels ot 
pottery, of remarkable and often fantastic form -” 1 1 have 

been fortunate enough to obtain an interesting example of 
the latter class of pottery, from Big Bone Bank, figured on 
n, subsequent page, which is specially valuable from the 
striking analogy it suggests to familiar forms of Peruvian 
pottery. 

The Ohio and Erie canal traverses the river-terrace of the 
Scioto Volley in the vicinity of ChiUicotho, where the ancient 
v. t ka of the Mound-Buildera are more abundant than in any 
c ither area of equ at limits 1 1 ithe rto expl iwad. I ■ > some C 4 isea the 
canal has been cut through them, and it can scarcely admit 
of doubt that many interesting traces of the arts and habits 
of the remarkable people u lio once filled the long-deserted 
scene, must have been disclosed to heedless eyes. Here and 
there, doubtless, a stray relic was picked up, wondered at, 
:uid forgotten ; but no note was taken of the circumstances 
under which it was found, and no record made of the dis¬ 
covery. And so must it ever 1 h\ Tin 1 pioneers of civili- 
sutton in tha uncleared wilds of the West arc too entirely 
preoccupied with the present, to spare a thought for long 
forgotten centuries. Happily, however, this state of things 
is passing away, and every year show.’ increasing evidence 
of intelligent aeal in the recovery and preservation of what- 
i dnefanf J/ojirniwufi tfiht M'ntiMiippl Vtillrjf, p- 171. 
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ever is calculated to throw light on [.lie prehistoric ages of 
America. 

The contents of the Scioto VdJey Mound, as well ns 
of others described above, prove that the human remains 
were deposited in them long after the body laid gone to 
decay \ and while numerous indications serve to show that 
cremation was extensively practised by t he Mound-Builders, 
it is not improbable that a. custom may have prevailed 
analogous to the modem Indians' scaffolding and aubaaquont 
sepulture of the hones of their dead. The re mains thus 
periodically gathered were sometimes deposited in a com¬ 
mon ossuary, as in that of the Taylor Mound \ and in 
other cases wen' burnt, with fitting rites, and their ashes 
heaped together, forming mounds, such as one opened on 
the brink of Walnut Creek, in the Scioto Valley, The prin¬ 
cipal portion of this consisted seemingly of long-exposed 
and highly-compacted ashes, intermingled with spccka 
oi charcoal, and small hits of burn ad bones. Beneath this 
was a small mound of very pure white day, luting on the 
anginal soil, without auy truces of the action of firo, over 
iv hieh the incinerated remains hod been piled into a mound, 
nine feet in height by forty in base. The customs of the 
Kortli American Indians, however, were very diverse ; and 
among the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians inhumation, 

■ oumitmn, urn-burial, and mummification, accompanied 
vuth -deposition in artificial vaults and in caves, were all 
practised. It need not therefore nurprise us to End excej> 
tions among the ancient Mound-Builders to my practice 
recognised as most prevalent among them. Considering the 
decayed state of most, of the hunes recovered from the great 
sepulchral mounds, where they were equally protected from 
external air and moisture: if the common dead were in¬ 
humed under t!ie ordinary little grave-mound, their bones 
must, for the most part, have long since returned to dust 
- or must it Ikj overlooked that the extremely comminuted 
state to which most of the skeletons in the larger mounds 
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have heen reduced, when brought to light by modern ex¬ 
plorers, is due, in part at least, to the fulling in of a super¬ 
incumbent mass of earth and stones upon them* when the 
timber ceiling of their sarcophagus bad sustained the weight 
long enough only to render them the less able to resist 
crushing force. The perfect preservation of the "Scioto 
Mound cranium " was due to its being imbedded in char¬ 
coal, over which a superstructure of large stones enveloped 
with tough yellow day had been piled, without any 
treacherous timber vaults. It lay m the centra of tiro car¬ 
bonaceous deposit, resting on its face. The lower jaw was 
wanting, and only the clavicle, a few cervical vertebra?, and 
some of the bones of the feet were huddled around it. 
Unaccompanied though it was by any relics of art, it is, in 
itself, one of the most valuable objects hitherto recovered 
from the American mounds. 

Such arc some of the traces wse aro able to recover of 
the sepulchral rites of this people* In discussing the con¬ 
clusions suggested alike by their disclosures, and by those 
which the sacrificial mounds, the sacred cireumvidhtioDs, 
and the buried works of art reveal, w r e arc dealing with 
characteristics of a race pertaining to periods long preceding 
any written history. For us these arc their sole chronicles; 
and yet, even from such data, we are able to deduce some 
traits of moral and intellectual character* Perhaps the must 
important fact for our present purpose is the rarity of 
weapons of war among the sepulchral deposits. It accords 
with other indications of the condition of the Mound- 
Builders. They had passed beyond that rude stage of 
savage life in w hich war and the chase are the only honour- 
aide occupations of man. Tin ir weapons of war, like their 
fortresses, were means for the defence of acquisitions they 
had learned to prize more highly. They had conquered the 
forests, and displaced tile spoils of the hunter with the 
wealth of autumn’s harvestings; and with tho habits of a 
settled agricultural people, many new ideas had taken the 
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place of the wild imaginings and superstitions of the savage. 
As among nil agricultural nations, the vernal and autumnal 
seasons doubtless had their appropriate festivals; add we 
can still, in imagination, reanimate their snored enclosures 
and avenues with the joyous procession bearing its thank- 
offer i i\g of first-fruits, or laden with the last golden treasures 
of the luirvcat lK ine. 
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CHAPTER All 
sachificial mounds. 

MIIUM1I A VTA lii— A IiTAil DSKJSITB.—THE ALtill TTWB*—XlXmU IIUAJITHH 
—Ctn-MT 1.17AilT AI-TAB HuCinM-tllHIt BmUitUM CHEOntm 
r-HJiaittlUAirc* ar TIIEm MKOlfi-iaiHWDI iprouS V™ - ™* 1 ' 
rrtuM.tr- QTtUimSX 

Thk mine of sacrificial mounds has hceu conferred on a 
c l fl ^ of moilumcills peculiar tu (lie New World* and highly 
illustrative of the rites and customs of tho ancient race of 
the mounds. From their contents also wo derive many of 
the moat interesting examples of the arts of that singular 
people. The meat noticeable characteristics of the sacrifi¬ 
cial mounds are : their almost invariable occurrence within 
enclosures; their regular construction in uniform layers 
of gravel, earth, and sand, disposed alternately in strata 
conformable to tho shape of the mound; and their covering 
a symmetrical hearth or alter of burnt day or stone on 
which are deposited numerous relics, in all instetices exhi¬ 
biting traces* more or leas abundant* of their having been 

exposed to the action of fire. 

A sufficient number of sacrificial mounds has boon opened 
to justify the adoption of certain general conclusions relit 
tive to their construction ami the purposes for which they 
were designed. On the natural surface of the ground* in 
m ,. t a basin of fin© clay appeals to have been 

modelled with care* in a perfectly symmetrical form* but 
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varying in shape, and a til] more in dimensions. They have 
been found square, round, elliptical, and in the form of 
[mraHoIograniij; and, in size, range from a diameter of two 
feet, to fifty or sixty feet long, and twelve or fifteen feet 
wide. Ihe most common dimensions, however, arc from 
Eva to eight feet in diameter. The clay basin, or “altar," 
aa it has been designated, in variably exhibits traces of 
ha^ng been subjected to the action of fire, and frequently 
of intense and long-continued ox oft-repeated heat. It is, 
moreover, evident that in some cases it had not only been 
often used; but, after being destroyed by repeated expos- 
urcs to intense heat, it had been several times remodelled 

before it was finally covered over hy the superincumbent 
mound. 

it bin the f KStis or basin of the altars are found numer- 
oua relics: elaborate carvings in stone, ornaments cut in 
mica, copper implements, dinks, and tubes, pearl, shell, and 

* lvor and Vati ous other objects, hereafter referred 

to, but all more or less injured by fire. In some eases the 
carved pipe* and other work* in atone have been split and 
calcined by the boat, and the copper re lie* have been melted, 

; llt f he . metaI llcs fu ^ jI ij < shapeless masses in the centre 
- the beam. Traces of cloth completely carbonized, but 
still retaining the structure of the doubled and twisted 
thread ; ivory OT bone needles, and other objects destroy 

. .j r 1 fire : (iavc ul *° observed; and the whole are 

invariably found intenuixed with a quantity of ashes. 
Large accumulations of calcined bones, including fragments 
of hpi boHuk hy above some of the deposits, or 
mingled with them ; and in other cages a mass of calcined 
i . or ™ filte carbonaceous dust, like that formed by the 
"<nm.g of vegetable matter, Med up the entire hollow. 
Hut while it m obvious from a few trace*, that the deposits 
on the altars had included offering* of objects which yielded 
t>n ™ to ^ destructive element to which they were there 
exposed, as well a* others capable in some degree of with^ 
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standing the intensity of the flame : there are only hunt 
traces of all hut the least destructible relies of stone or 
in, .tab In one mound portions of the contents were 
cemented toget her by a tufa-like substance of a grey colour, 
resembling the scori® of a furnace, and of great hardness. 
But subsequent, analyses demonstrated that il was made up 
in part of phosphates ; and a single fragment of partially 
calcined lx>ue found on the altar was the pat e ll a of a human 
skeleton. The long-continued, and probably oft-repeated 
application of intense heat had reduced the cemented mass 
to this condition. A quantity of pottery,many implements 
of copper, and n largo number of spear-heads chipped out 
0 f quartz and manganese garnet, were also deposited on the 
hearth ; but they worn intermixed with much coal and ashes, 
and were nil more or leas melted or broken up with the 
Intense action oi the lira. Out of a bushed or tun of frag¬ 
ments of the spear-heads, and of from fifty to a hundred 
quartz arrow-heads, only four specimens were recovered 
entire. Scattered over the deposits of earth filling one of 
i he compartments, were traces of u number oi pieces of 
timber, four or five feet long, supposed by the explores to 
have supported a funeral or sacrificial pile. They hud been 
somewhat burned, and the carbonised surface preserved 
their easts in the hard earth, although the wood had entirely 
decayed* They had been heaped over while glowing, iW 
the earth around them was. slightly baked ; and thus, after 
repeated, and perhaps iong-ptotrneted sacrificial rites, some 
grand final service had consummated the religious mys¬ 
teries; and the blazing altar was quenched by means of the 
tuinulua that was to preserve it for the instruction oi future 
ages. 

The evidence that some of the altars remained hi use for 
a considerable period, and were repeatedly renewed ere 
they were finally covered over, has suggested the idea that 
they are no more than the hearths of the ancient Mound- 
Builders' dwellings. But in some cases a single altar-hearth 
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has been foun«l within extensive circumvaliations. When 
in groups their enclosures are slight demarcations, as of 
places sacred to religious observances, and not defensive 
embankments with outer ditch. Their contents cannot 
be regarded os more miscellaneous deposits, either like the 
waste heap of an Indian hut, or the contents of the modem 
Indian s ossuary ; and it is obvious that those hearths have 
been systematically overlaid with mounds constructed with 
great care, even where they were devoid of other traces 
than the ashes of their final fires. In one largo mound for 
example, one hundred and forty feot in length, by sixty feet 
ugreatest brea.lth,-already referred to as that in which so 

T « r f “‘T arr ° W 1,eadB - Wltb C0 PP cr and other 

to h!,'lT fOU “ d ;_a “ ewand sma ^ er hearth was observed 
to have been constructed within the oblong basin of the 

" rl | ;m , | n tlm tllc relics deposited in the mound 

h-dl Infill T d the ? Qter com P irt “<“>t» of the large basin 

of 8 fl 0tm ,CVel thC ^ 

£'itm I'** *"* successive*altare'had 

^ had * xeived *• fittal offer- 
examples the altars have 1 Z lt:> lDulo8In R mound. In other 
burned ; but *WeT » * '7*** 

purpose^ in 'th!^ "tmTt^ ^ 

of interest. On the western bltT^XsTr^ ^ 
enclobure oenunioa n ii Scioto, an ancient 

river. I i, ni^T a '^ *• 

four feet hi,d, , ' 1 embankment, between three and 

feature „S i r C fT I> r Wl l>y “ diteh > ° r other 

g ^ tUC of “» ta ™g been a place of defence. 
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It encloses an area of thirteen acres, within which arc 
twenty-four moumk, including the largo oblong one already 
referred to. The whole of these have been excavated, and 
found to contain altars and other remains, suggestive of 
places of sacrifice, and not of sepulture* blere, then , 1 fore, it- 
may be assumed, was one of the sacred enclosures of the 
Mound-Builders, The name of " Hound City ” has been 
given to it; and the results of its exploration prove i t to 
Lave been one of the most remarkable scenes of undciU 
ceremonial in the Scioto Valley, It would almost seem as 
if bore an altar had been reared to each god in the Ameri¬ 
can panllicon ; for not til* least tuamlmUc IhaUm .'Wvcd 
in reference to this class of mounds is, that they do not. 
disclose a miaeellaneoUB assemblage of relics, like tlu. 
Inditina ossuary or grave mound* On the contrary, the 
sacrificial deposits are generally nearly homogeneous* On 
one altar sculptured pities ora chiefly found, to the numb er 
of hundreds ; on another pottery, copper ornaments, stone 
implements, or galena ; on oilier only an accumulation of 
calcined, shells, carbonaceous aabflfl, or burnt tones. One 
mound of tills enclosure covered a hearth in the form of u 
ptiroficlogram of the utmost regularity, measuring ten feet 
in length, by eight hi width, and containing a depoait of 
fine iiahes, with fragments of pottery, from which the pieces 
of one toaulLM vase ware recovered and restored. With 
these also lay a few shell and pearl beads. In another 
oblong mound, the altar was an equally perfect squtire, but 
with a circular basin, remarkable for its depth, and lilled 
with a mass of calcined sheik Another, though of small 
dimensions, contained nearly two hundred pipes, can & 
with ingenious skill, of a red porphyritlc stone, into figures 
of animals, bink, reptile^ and human heads* In addition 
to these were also disks, tubes, ami ornaments of coppir, 
i^tirl and shell beads, etc., but oil more or less injured by the 
heat, which had been sufficiently intense to melt soma of 
the copper relies. The number of the objects found in this 
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mound exceed any other single deposit Some of them 
Bupply illustrations of great importance relative to the arts, 
habits, and probable origiu of their makers ; and that they 
were objects of value purposely exposed to the destructive 
element can scarcely admit of doubt A like diversity 
marks the contents of other mounds, both within the enclos¬ 
ure referred to, and in others where careful explorations 
have been effected. From one, for example, upwards of 
six hundred disks of homstoue were taken, and it was 
estimated that the entire deposit uumbered little short of 
four thousand. 

It tlmB appears that sacrifices by fire were practised as an 
imp'rtant and oft-repcated part of the sacred rites of the 
SIound-Buildera; and also that certain specific and varying 
purposes were aimed at in the offerings. The altar-mounds 
are chiefly found within what appear to have been enclos¬ 
ures devoted primarily, if not exclusively, to religious pur- 
poees; but they also occur, generally as single works, 

r^uffi C W y at ; 0ngh0ld8 = Whura itm »y 2 assumed 
tf 1 for sacrifices designed to propitiate tfie objects 

of national worship, and to win the favour of their deities, 
«hcu the garrisons were precluded from access to the 

celebrated. ° 8tlre8 whcre nat,oual ““»«•* "tea were chiefly 

Within a quarter of a mile of » Mound City " a work of 

somewhat similar outline but r»f i. inK »i> , 1 ;^ • 

f t •, c . 7.77 ’ DUl 01 dimensions, suggests 

the idea Of a fortified site: not designed as a military 

,"t *> tf - 

Sight it,. bttar, iMwd!,.™ 

or other nTI '““'''''l'**, 0: nnd “unnomited by a palisade, 
area thus . T ' thc} ’ Were WeU suited for defence. The 
ifTot OSC i mCa3UrC8 *•**«&* “ores; and nearly, 

an altar of«f "‘i Centre “ a ““wd wound, which covered 
of “faction, and with remarkable traces 

of sacrificial ntes. Jt had undergone repeated changes 
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before ite final inhumation. Upon the alter was found nu 
accumulation of burnt remains, carefully covered with a 
layer of sand, above which iirfis heaped tl] ij B-upoialrut.lujc. 
of the mound. " The deposit consisted of a thin layer of 
carbonaceous matter, intermingled with which wore some 
burnt human bones* but so much calcined as to render 
recognition extremely difficult. Ten well-wrought copper 
bracelets were iilso found, placed iu two heaps, live in cneh, 
and encircling some calcined hones,—probably those of the 
anus upon which they were worn, Boaidea these were 
found a couple of thick plates of mica, placed upon the 
western elope of the alter. 1 

AH investigations coincide in proving that the alters of 
the Mound-Builders were used for considerable periods, and 
that their final incovering was effected with systematic 
rare. In this respect they present a striking contrast to 
the sepulchral mounds of the Indians, the largest and most 
imposing of which are no more than huge grave-mounds, or 
earth- pyramids, sometimes elliptical or pear-shaped, but 
exhibiting in their internal structure no trace of any farther 
design than to heap over the sarcophagus of the honoured 
chief such a tumulus as should preserve kb name and lame 
to after times. 

The investigation of tide doss of ancient works suggests 
many curious quirttoiis to which it is difficult to furnish 
any satisfactory answer. It eeems probable that not only 
each .successive stage in the use and reconstruction of the 
altar, but in the building of the superincumbent mound. 
Lad its own significance and accompanying rites. In one 
of the “Mound City” structures, after penetrating through 
four successive sand-strata, interposed at intervals of little 
more than a foot between layers of earth ■ and excavating 
altogether to a depth of nineteen feet: a smooth level floor 
of slightly burned cky was found, covered with a thin 
layer of sand, and on this a scries of round plates of mica, 

I Inrtntf Jfanttettto of the Vallry> p. li>|. 
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ten inches or a foot in diameter, were regularly disposed, 
overlapping each other like the scales of a fish. The whole 
deposit was not uncovered, hut sufficient was exposed to 
lead the observers to the conclusion that the entire layer of 
mica wus arranged in the form of n crescent, the full dimen¬ 
sions of which must measure twenty feet from horn to horn, 
and five feet at its greatest breadth. In some mounds the 
accumulated carbonaceous matter, like that formed by the 
ashes of leaves or'grass, might suggest the graceful offerings 
of the first-fruits of the e&rtli. In others, the accumulation 
of hundreds of elaborately carved stone pipes on a single 
altar, is suggestive of some ancient j»cacc or war pipe cere¬ 
monial, in which the peculiar American custom of tobacco- 
smoking had its special significance, and even perhaps its 
origin. In others again, we should perhaps trace in the 
deposition under the sacred mound of hundreds of spear 
and arrow heads, copper axes, and other weapons of war, a 
ceremonial perpetuated in the rude Indian symbolism of 
burying the tomahawk or war-liatchct. But looking to the 
evidence which so clearly separates the sepulchral from the 
sac.red mounds, it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion 
that on some of the altars of the Mound-Builders human 
sacrifices were made ; and that within their sacred en¬ 
closures were practised rites not less hideous than those 
which characterised the worship which the ferocious Aztecs 
are affirmed to have regarded as most acceptable to their 
sanguinary gods. Among the Mexicans, if we ore to 
believe the narratives of their Spanish conquerors, human 
sacrifices constituted the crowning rite of almost every 
festival That great exaggeration is traceable in the narra¬ 
tives of the chronicles is admitted in part even by the 
enthusiastic historian of the conquest of Mexico; and the 
charming historical romance woven by Prescott, is perliaps 
even more open to questiou in its reproduction of the gross 
charges of cannibalism and wholesale butchery in the super- 
-titious rites of the Mexicans : than in its gorgeous pictur- 
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ings of their architectural magnificence, their temples and 
palaces, sculptured fountains, floating gardens, and all the 
strange blending of Moorish luxury, with the refinements 
of European life, and its unreserved freedom of women. 

Nothing corresponding to the geometrical enclosures or 
altar-mounds of the Mississippi Valley appears among the 
works of any Indian nation known to Europeans. Never¬ 
theless in searching for evidence of their ethnical affinities, 
we are naturally led to inquire if no traces of their peculiar 
rites and customs can be detected in the ruder practices 
of savage nations found in occupation of their deserted 
sites; and some of those in use by different Indian tribes 
undoubtedly suggest ideas such as may have animated the 
ancient people of the valley in the construction and use of 
their mounds of sacrifice. One class of mound relics, for 
example, is thus illustrated in Hariot’s narrative of the dis¬ 
covery of Virginia in 1584. He describes the use of tobacco, 
called by the natives upptitooc, and greatly enlarges on its 
medicinal virtues. He then adds : “ This upp6woe is of so 
precious estimation amongst them that they think their gods 
nrc marvellously delighted therewith, whereupon sometime 
they make hallowed fires, and cast some of the powder 
therein for a sacrifice.” The discovery of unmistakable 
evidence that one of the sacred altars of “Mound City” 
was specially devoted to nicotian rites and offerings, renders 
such allusions peculiarly significant. In the belief of the 
ancient worshippers, the Great Spirit smelled a sweet savour 
in the smoke of the sacred plant; and the homely imple¬ 
ment of modern luxury became in their hands a sacred 
censer, from which the vapour rose with os fitting propitia¬ 
tory odours ns that which perfumes the awful precincts of 
the cathedral altar, amid the mysteries of the Church’s high 
and holy days. 

It is indeed a vague and partial glimpse that we recover 
of the old ivorshipper, with his strange rites, his buried arts, 
and the traces of his propitiatory sacrifices. But slight as 
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it is, it reveals a condition of things diverse in many 
respects from all else that we know of the former history 
of the New World ; and on that account, therefore, its most 
imperfect disclosures have an interest for us greater than 
any discoveries reluting to the modern Indian can possess. 
Still more is that interest confirmed by every indication 
which seems to present the ancient Mound Builders as in 
some respects a link between the rude tribes of the Ameri¬ 
can forests and prairies, and those nations whom the first 
Europeans found established in cities, under a well-ordered 
government* and surrounded by many appliances of civilisa¬ 
tion akin to those with which they had been long familiar 
among ancient nations of southern Asia. To the great 
centres of native progress still manifest in the ruined 
memorials of extinct arts in Central America, and illus¬ 
trated by so many evidences of national development 
attained under Aztec and Inca rule, attention must be 
directed with a view to comprehend whatever was essen¬ 
tially native to the New World. But before turning south¬ 
ward to those seats of a well-a3certaiued native civilisation, 
there still remaius for consideration one other class of earth¬ 
works of a very peculiar character. The mineral regions 
from whence the Mound-Builders derived their stores of 
copper have been described ; but between them and the 
populous valleys of the Ohio, an extensive region inter¬ 
venes, abounding in monuments no less remarkable than 
some of those already referred to; and valuable as a possible 
link in the detached fragments of such ancient chroniclings. 
Lyiug as they do in geographical, and perhaps also in other 
relations, immediately between the old regions of the 
Mound-Builders and the Miners of antc-Columbian cen¬ 
turies, they cannot be overlooked in any archaeological 
researches into the history of the New World. 
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SYMBOLIC HOWTOS. 

TTIF WMefiH&rK ilEtilLhN—AETMAA MOTTED *—HTWBBUQ MOlISfD*— ma ELKI'Et.'^T 
M-.CMV—HiHB OJUETI MDD7TDfr~l«AtINmrDP Itr RrtJCTmnJHEI»-rJCij^Kn 
W..IEXS or AHT-IUHLI. lilYEE WORK*—ra* tfUimPCfiTI ATVJ&i*— JJKTEUd? 
fjftiwsra nElm-TEEE wnu^Num ITJJIf* a BACHI3J KruTliAl, r,A*l3— Tin 
alljij aTi>ii mWBO-THE na*H nmrtvT, ODD-fUsmiOTT FTMuriLn-TBTArjLH. 
BiBTHWiKtt-Brwniinxs mm-s™ the awoest hack-a hacemmjtai. 

.*.BTtqi?rtT W TITE UiCt —nrnmJi.>t:TTT or TlIJi IXHTA^ TltlBKa, 

The well-watered region which stretches westward from 
Like Michigan to tire Mississippi, was occupied until 
recently by a cornpftiatiyely dense Indian population , jljuI 
oven iiG-w affords shelter to the remnants of native 1 1 il n--_ 
But- beddes the traces of their ephemeral dwellings ami 
graves, it alxjund-^ with earthworks of a distinctive tharae .» 
tor, peculiar to the New World. But of this as of other 
partially explored regions of the west,, the emlier uecounts 
w r cre vague and contradictory ; anti it is only very recently 
that the characteristics of its monuments have been occur 
atoly defined* Mr. . 1 * A. T^pham, to whose Antdpdtics of 
Wiseman surveyed and described, the minute knowledge 
of these remarkal'It earthworks is childly due, claims to 
have first described the Turtle Mound at Waukesha and 
other animal eftigies of the same territory, so early aa 1 3 HC.. 
These notices, however, only appeared m local newspaper*; 
and general attention was i 1 it the 1 1 -1 1 111 - 1 directed 1 0 
them by Mr* lb C. Taylor in tlvc Aiwrican Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, in 1838* Their peculiar character was 
thereby perceived, and such general interest awakened, that 
the American Antiquarian Society was induced to place 
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funds at Mr. Laphom’s disposal for carrying out the 
elaborate BurvcyB since published. 

The occurrence of “ Animal Mounds” is by no means 
exclusively confined to the State of Wisconsin. Some 
examples are specially worthy of notice among the varied 
earthworks of the Ohio and Scioto Valleys. But the im- 
l>ortant fact connected with the aboriginal traces of Wis¬ 
consin is that its Animal Mounds do not occur interspersed, 
as in the Ohio Valley, with civic and sacred enclosures, 
sepulchral mounds, and works of defence; but within its 
well-defined limits, thousands of gigantic basso relievos of 
men, beasts, binls, and reptiles, all wrought with persevering 
labour on the surface of the soil, constitute its distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic; and disclose no evidence of their con¬ 
struction with any other object in view than that of 
peq>ctuating their external forms. The vast levels or 
slightly undulating surfaces of prairie land present peculiarly 
favourable conditions for the colossal relievos of the native 
artist: yet not more so than arc to be met with in other 
localities where no such mounds occur. It is important 
therefore to bear in remembrance that defensive or military 
structures, and such ns are apparently designed for sacrificial 
rites or religious ceremonies, are scarcely to be met with in 
the territory marked by those singular groups of imitative 
earthworks. The country, moreover, is well adapted for 
maintaining a largo population, in very diverse stages of 
social progress. Through its gently undulating surface 
numerous rivers and streams Aonv in sluggish, yet limpid 
current, eastward and westward, to empty themselves into 
Buko Michigan or the Mississippi. The pools and groups 
of lakes into which they expand, furnish ubundancc of wild 
rice, which is at once a means of sustenance to numerous 
aquatic birds, and also constituted an important source of 
Bupply to the aljorigines, so long as they held possession of 
the territory. The rivers and lakes also abound with excel¬ 
lent fish; and w r here the soil remains uninvaded by the 
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ploughshare of the intruding Bottler, numerous traces of 
older agricultural hilxuir show where the Indians cultivated 
the mniftG, and deveil»pcd some of the industrial arts of n 
settJud people. In dian grave-mounds diversify the surface, 
nn«I enclose ornaments anil weapons of the rude nomads 
that fit ill linger on the outskirts of that western state. But 
such slight and inartificial mounds are readily distinguish¬ 
able from the remarkable structures of a remoter era which 
constitute the orchicologtcal characteristic of the region. 
Here, indeed, as elsewhere, the Indians have habitually 
selected the ancient earthworks as places of sepulture ; and 
as a rule have given the preference to the larger nnd more 
conspicuous mounds. On some of these the surveyors 
recognised recent graves of the FotoTvattomiea, I hit their 
irregular position shows that they hear no relation to the 
original design. In their superficial character they cor- 
respond to the slight grave-mounds made with the imper¬ 
fect implements of the modem Indians; and they contrast 
in all other respects with the laborious const ruction of the 
gigantic animal mounds. 

The symbolic earthworks of the Wiseonain plnim arts not 
confined to the representation of animals, though the pre¬ 
dominance of animal mounds has suggested that name for 
the whole. Embankments occur in the form of crosses, 
crescents, angles, and straight knew; and also seemingly 
as gigantic representations of the war-club, tobacco-pipe, 
ami other familiar implements or weapons. Some of the 
crosses and other simpler forms probably originally repre¬ 
sented animals, birds, or fishes, with extended wings or 
fin*. But in those, as in the hotter defined nninml mounds, 
time haft obliterated the minuter touches of the an cien t 
modeller, and effaced judications of his meaning. Yet 
fancy still recognises among the best preserved relievos the 
elk, buffalo, bear, fox, otter, and racoon. The lizard is of 
frequent occurrence ; the turtle nod frog also appear ; birds 
nnd tidies are repeatedly represented ; and man himself 
vote i. u 
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figures among the ancient relievos. * Of one form of mound 
which Mr. Lapliani identifies as the otter, seven examples 
occur. Sixteen cruciform earthworks are described, and 
the ordinary examples, of all sizes, are counted by hundreds. 

It is not without reason that some of the larger mounds 
in the midst of those emblematic earthworks have been 
designated observatory mounds, and assumed to have been 
constructed in order to afford a view of the laborious 
devices. Ordinarily the mound builder is tempted to give 
greater prominence to his tumulus by erecting it on the 
summit of a hill or bluff; but on the prairie land of Wis¬ 
consin, such natural elevations arc wanting; and hence the 
construction of a class of works for which the lowest 
levels were preferred. The “Big Elephant Mound/’ which 
measures 135 feet in length, is constructed in a valley gently 
sloping to the Mississippi, a few miles l>elow the junction 
of the W isconsin River. The ridges on both sides offered n 
choice of elevated sites ; but the bottom land nearly on a 
level with the Mississippi at high water, lias been purposely 
chosen, so that the device might be surveyed from the 
neighbouring heights, fancy is prompt to assign a rnenu- 
ing to the old modellers’ works. In this example, the pro¬ 
longed snout, or prolK>scis, has led to its designation as the 
big Elephant Mound and the delineator of it, in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1872, so confidently relies on its 
purposed significance that he asks : ** Is not the existenco 
of such a mound good evidence of the contemporaneous 
existence of the mastodon and the Mound-Builders ? * The 
figure, though comparatively large, is surpassed by many. 
Some indeed are on a gigantic scale. One mound of j>ecu- 
liar, but indeterminate form, taj>era for a length of five 
hundred and seventy feet. At its smaller extremity or tail, 
it slightly curves to the east. At the opposite extremity 
arc; a large cross, and one of tho largest circular mounds. 
Its device can no longer be recognised; but much ingenuity 
and still more labour, have been expended on its construe- 
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tioiL Another remarkable group in Dade County, includes 
six quadrupeds of indetenniuate species, six parallelograms, 
a large tumulus, a circle, and a human figure. The animals 
are grouped in two rows ; and the tumulus seems ns though 
it had l»een erected as an observatory from which to view 
the elalwrate design. An ingenious English critic recog¬ 
nises in it the |>ossible memorial of a triumph like that of 
the ancient Greek charioteer in the national games, with 
the appropriate substitution of a sledge for the chariot, 
and a train of dogs for the fiect racers of the hippodrome. 
u Taking/' he says, “ the rudeness of the age anti workman¬ 
ship into account, the impracticability of the material, and 
the scale and material, the whole is really not a bad repre¬ 
sentation of the dog-drawn sledges of the Kamschatdales of 
the present day. Supposing their horns to have been 
omitted, from the impracticability of raising earthworks 
that would stand well, and in proportion to represent them, 
they might have signified the elk or the reindeer. What¬ 
ever animal, however, be taken, it is perhaps a legitimate 
inference that we have here the colossal trophy of a super- 
Atlantic charioteer at some American nice ; why not the 
curious hippodrome, or, more correctly here, cynodrome, 
with its starting cells (carceres), its course, its meta, and 
road of triumph to the town?” 1 

It was not necessary for the fanciful interpreter to resort 
to remote Kamschatka for the model of his dog-drawn 
sledge, for such arc common enough among the Indians of 
the North-west. But a general survey of the earthworks 
of Wisconsin in no degree tends to confirm this interpreta¬ 
tion, unless in so far ns such animal mounds may have been 
monumental memorials, and trophies of achievements in 
ware and the chase. As such they arc executed on a scale 
which gives evidence of the systematic expenditure of an 
enormous amount of labour ; and os the opinion has latterly 
found favour with some that the great mounds arc simply 

* Jonrn. Brit. Arckftat. Am. roL r. p. 411. 
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the result of many successive interments ; ami the markB of 
regular stratification in some of them have been adduced 
iu confirmation of this idea : the corresponding proportions 
of the animal mounds are significant. In them at least a 
preconceived design has guided the builders from the out¬ 
set ; and some adequate idea of the magnitude of the Dade 
County group will be formed from a correct estimate of the 
proportions of the supposed charioteer. He is figured, ns 
is usual in similar mounds, with his limbs extended, and 
with arms of disproportionate length ; possibly owing to 
the design originally representing some implement in each 
hand. From head to foot he measures one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and one hundred and forty feet from the 
extremity of one arm to that of the other. The head alone 
is a mound twenty-five feet in diameter, and nearly six 
foot in highest elevation from the surrounding soil Mea¬ 
suring the whole by this scale, it is abundantly apparent 
that a group, including altogether fifteen mound figures, 
must have been a work of immense time und labour, and 
doubtless owed its origin to some motive or purpose of 
corresponding magnitude in the estimation of its con¬ 
structors. 

Mr. Schoolcraft attempted to solve the mystery of the 
emblematic mounds by assuming them to be the Totems, or 
heraldic symbols, in use among the Indian trilsis, thus 
reproduced in earthworks on a gigantic scale. The fox, the 
bear, the eagle, turtle, or other animal, is selected among 
them as the sign of the tribe or family. This usage pre¬ 
vailed among the Iroquois Hurons, Algonquins, Cherokecs, 
and other nations occupying very extensive areas; and, 
accordingly, guided by the superficial resemblance of the 
Animal Mounds to such totemic signs, Mr. Schoolcraft 
. A tribe could leave no more permanent trace of an 
esteemed sachem, or honoured individual, than by the erec¬ 
tion of one of these monuments. They arc clearly sepulchral, 
and have no other object but to preserve the mimes of dls- 
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tiuguishcd actors in their history.’ 1 But exploration seems 
to prove that the emblematical mouuds of Wisconsin are 
not sepulchral; while any correspondence that may be 
traced between them and the totemic symliols of tribes once 
so widely spread as the Algonquins, Iroquois, and C'herokecs, 
only increases the mystery of symbols constructed on this 
colossal scale, and confined to a territory so limited. So 
far indeed is n careful survey from confirming any such 
convenient and summary fancy, that Mr. Laphum states, as 
the result of elaliorate explorations, that he conceives four 
epochs are traceable in the history of the locality, two of 
which at least preceded the era of occupation by the Indian 
tribes. The period of the animal-mound builders strikingly 
contrasts with that of the earthworks previously described, 
iti the rarity of enclosed works of art. But the few im¬ 
plements discovered are full of interest from their obvious 
resemblance to those of the Mound-Builders. Several of 
the large homstone discs which I have seen are of the same 
type as those found in immense numbers in the Ohio 
Mounds; and Mr. Albert H. Hoy of Racine, Wisconsin, 
describes in a letter to me the discovery of about thirty of 
tho same relics, in that vicinity, under circumstances sug¬ 
gestive of great antiquity. They lay at a depth of eight 
feet in undisturbed soil, under a thin bed of peat, in what 
appeared to have lieeu the ancient l*td of the Rock River. 

The sites of the symbolic earthworks of Wisconsin cor¬ 
respond to those adopted by tho Mound-Builders for their 
sjicrod enclosures; though others of their works, and espe¬ 
cially the most remarkable of their animal-mounds, were 
constructed on prominent heights. Within the fertile 
regiou bounded by the great lakes and tho Mississippi, a 
numerous population may have long dwelt undisturbed, in 
the enjoyment of the profusion which wood and water and 
the easily cultivated soil supplied. On the bluffs and 
terraces surmounting the rivers and lakes by which facilities 

1 //i ialtiry of Indian Tribe, »ol i. l>. $2. 
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of communiefctaon with the surrounding territory, and with 
more distant regions, wore commanded, the earthworks are 
found in extensive and evidently dependent groups. Hut, 
unlike the rich memorial mounds of the Scioto Valley, they 
reveal few enclosed relics to chronicle the history of their 
erection, and throw light on the race of artists who labori¬ 
ously diversified the natural landscape with such devices. 
In a few coses, human remains have been found in them, 
under circumstances which did not dearly point to a modem 
date ; hut in summing up the results of his explorations, 
Mr. Lap]iurn remarks :—“ So far as 1 have hud opportunity 
to observe, there arc no original remains in the mounds of 
imitative form, beyond a few scattered fragments that may 
have gained a place there by accident Many of the mounds 
Imve been entirely removed, including the earth beneath 
for a considerable depth, in the process of grading streets 
in Milwaukee' and it is usually found that the natural sur¬ 
face had nut been disturbed at the time ol' the erection, but 
that the several layers or strata of mould, clay, gravel, etc,, 
arc continuous below the structure, m on the contiguous 
grounds. Great numbers of the smaller conical tumuli are 
id ho destitute of any remains; and if human 1 indies were 
ever buried under them, they am no w so entirely "returned 
to dust" that no apparent traces of them are left” 1 

The extensive works at Aztahiu, on the west branch of 
Hock Biver, present analogies of a different kind from the 
Hatred and civic enclosures of the Mound-Builders, They 
constitute, it h believed, Ike only ancient cm closure, pro¬ 
perty so called, throughout the whole region of the emble¬ 
matic mounds’ and, under the name of the fi ancient city 
of Altaian," were long regarded as one of the wonders of 
the western world. Early explorers were nn I he look-out 
foe the mother city of the Aztecs, and the first surveyor of 
rise earthworks on Bock Biver named them Altaian, in the 
full belief that the long-sought city of Mexican tradition 

1 A ntripiiti'r r,i f ICj irujijrjji, jt, htl, 
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had at length been found. The name was a stimulus to 
credulity aud wonder; and proved the Bource of much 
extravagant exaggeration. Walla of brick still sustained 
by their solid buttresses; a subterranean vault and stair¬ 
way discovered within one of its square mounds; a subter¬ 
ranean passage, arched with stone; bastions of solid masonry, 
and other features of the like kind: were all made to cor¬ 
respond with the supposed mother-city of the Aztecs, and 
the cradle -laud of Americas native civilisation. On being 
subjected to accurate survey, those wondrous features vanish. 
Freed, however, from exaggeration and falsehood, the Azta- 
lan works still present remarkable characteristics. An 
area of seventeen acres on the banks of the K«)ck River is 
enclosed on three rides by a vallum with regular “ bastions/’ 
as they have been termed ; although both the construction 
of the walls, and the site of the enclosure—commanded as 
it is by elevated laud on nearly every Bide,—preclude the 
idea of its having been a place of defence. Large, square, 
terraced mounds occupy the northern and southern angles. 
In one of them a hurnuu skeleton was found ; mid in others 
of the mounds coarse pottery occurs; but both may have 
l>een deposited long subsequent to the completion of the 
earthworks of Aztalan. With these exceptions, nothing 
has yet rewarded the careful and elaborate excavations of 
its explorers tending to throw light ou the original builders. 
Its bastions have been tunnelled in vain; aud cuttings 
made in some of the largest of a remarkable range of 
tumuli outside the enclosures revealed only ashes, mingled 
with charcoal and fragments of human bones, unaccom¬ 
panied by a single work of art, like those which confer so 
graphic an interest ou the mounds of the Ohio Valley. 

Assuming the works of Aztalan and the animal mounds 
of Wisconsin to belong to the same period: Mr. Lapham 
assigns the conical mounds to a later era. These he regards 
as built for sepulchral purposes, and exhibiting, both in 
construction and materials, the workmanship of a greatly 
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inferior race of builders. Next come what are designated 
by the modem settlers “ancient garden beds," consisting of 
low, broad, parallel ridges, as if com had been planted in 
drills. They average four feet in width, and the depth of 
the space between them is six inches. These appearances 
indicate a more perfect system of agricultural operations 
than anything known to have been practised by the modem 
Indian tribes; but, at the same time, they are no less dis¬ 
tinctly disconnected with the construction of the ancient 
mounds. Where these occur within a cultivated area, the 
parallel ridges of the old cultivators are carried across them 
in the same manner as over any other undulation of the 
ground. It is obvious, therefore, not only that the emble¬ 
matic earthworks preceded them, but that they had neither 
sacredness nor any special significance in the eyes of the 
cultivators of the soil. Probably, indeed, such traces of 
agricultural operations belong to a greatly more modem 
period. 

What, then, are the inferences to be drawn from tho 
ancient monuments peculiar to the territoiy lying immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the great eop]>er regiou of Lake 
Superior ( 1 hey are mostly of a negative character, yet 
not on that account without significance. If we assume 
the existence of contemporary nations in Wisconsin and the 
Ohio Valley in tho period of the Mound-Buildera, the 
chronicles of that era exhibit them to us in striking con¬ 
trast. In the one region every convenient height is 
t rou nod with tho olal»orate fortifications of a numerous ami 
warlike people; while, on the broad levels of the river* 
terraces, ingenious geometrical structures prove their skill 
and intellectual development as applies! to the formation of 
civic and temple enclosures. Their sacred and sepulchral 
mounds, in like manner, reveal considerable artistic skill, 
and a * iu S u,ar variety in the rites and customs exacted in 
the performance of their national worship. Turoiug to tho 
northern area, all is chnuged. Along the river-terraces we 
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louk m vain for military structures The mounds disclose 
no altars rich with the metahurgie or mimetic workmnn- 
ahip of their builders ; but, on the eciitun v f the sole taw«J 
of imitative art occur in the external forma of earthworks, 
the exploration of which confutes the idea of their having 
buen erected over either grave or altar, and reveals no other 
purpose of their cauatruction. 

When it k considered that, along with tlie in tea of the 
Alleghanies, the shells of the Gulf of Mesico, and ohetidijtii 
from tlie ancient centra of American civilisation, the copper 
of Lake Superior is one of the most abundant materials 
found in the Mississippi mounds: wc are templed to truce 
rtome intimate ivlation between the warlike occupants of 
the Ohio and Scioto valleys and the singular race who 
dwelt in peaceful industry on the well watered and plenti¬ 
fully stocked plains to the south of the copper region, and 
there constructed their strange colossal memorials of imita¬ 
tive art. The country seems peculiarly adapted by nature 
as a central neutral laud for the continent to the east of die 
Rocky Mountains. On the east it is guarded by Lake 
Michigan, and ou the north by the great inland oca which 
constitutes the fountain of the whole kike end rivei chain 
that sweeps away on its course of twenty five hundred 
miles, over Niagara, ami through the Ldmulfl and rapids of 
the IdL Lawrence, to the Atlantic, On the w l with 
infant atrcandeU originating almost from the flame source, 
the Mississippi rolls onward in its majestic course, receiving 
na its tributaries the great rivers which rifle alike on the 
western slope of the Alleghimica and the eastern derlh it Sen 
of the Rocky Mountains, and loses itself at length in the 
of Mexico. This wonderful river system, and the 
great level contour of the regions which it drains, exercised 
a remarkable influence oft the extinct civilisation of America, 
as well as on Inter Indian nomad life, making il* primitive 
eras so different from any phase of Europe * history. The 
Indians who traded with Cartier at Tndousac, on the lower 
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Si, [jiwrenee, and those whom Rft hng h met witli on the 
const of Carolina, obtained their copjicr from tlie same 
non hern region towards which the head-waters of the 
Mississippi and the St Lawrence converge ; while the world 
"1 Europe between the Rhine and the Baltic remained, even 
in its late Roman cm, almost as much apart from that on 
its Mediterranean shore's as the America of centuries before 
< 'ohmbus. It seems, therefore, not inconceivable that the 
prairie land oi Wisconsin derives some of its archeological 
tlwraickxiHties irom ltd relation to the physical geography 
of the regimi between the Eocky Mountains" and the 
Atlantic, possibly tvs ti sacred neutral ground attached to 
llic motaUvergic region of Luke Superior, like the Famous 
pifie-stone quarry of the Couteau dcs Prairit*. 

T3ib idea of some peculiar relations connecting the 
symbolic architects of Wisconsin with the Mound Builder* 
of the Ohio, derives confirmation from the few but remark- 
aide animal mounds of the latter, in which their connection 
with the religions rites of the ancient race is borne out, 
One example of an animal mound, upwards of 250 feet 
iii length, and probably designed to represent a bear, occu¬ 
pies a high level terrace on the west bank of the Scioto 
river, L alike any of the symbolic mounds of Wise on 
t>in t it is surrounded by an oval embankment measuring 
lour hundred and eighty feet in greatest diameter. On the 
ar>uth side a space of about ninety feet wide breaking the 
continuity of the embank mitt, is covered by a long exterior 
mound, leaving two avenues of approach where it overlaps 
the inner oval This mound has not been opumed ; but in 
the process of excavating the Ohio canal, large quantities of 
mica, similar to what occurs so abundantly in the sacrificial 
mounds, were Found in its ini mediate vicinity. 

The same euual intersects Newark earthworks j and there, 
wtdiih another elliptic vallum, is the Eagle Mound, measur¬ 
ing 155 fijet in length of body, and 200 feet between the 
fl P® °* ^ le It i* only a minor feature of the remark- 
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able group, already described, which includes geometrical 
enclosures, mounds, and avenues; but it is distinguished 
from all the others, by the great scale of its enclosing walls, 
and interior ditch. Unfortunately it was opened by a 
former proprietor in search of treasure ; and no further 
record of its contents has been preserved, except that it 
covered a hearth of a similar character to the altars already 
described as characteristic of the sacrificial mounds. The 
fact, however, illustrates the contrast between works bearing 
so much external resemblance to each other as the symbolic 
mounds of the Mississippi Valleys ami those of Wisconsin. 
In the absence of all included relics of worship or inhuma¬ 
tion, the latter seem but as symbols of the rites practised by 

the southern Mound- Builders. 

About six miles higher up the same valley, the “ AUi 
gator,” of Licking County, attracts attention as another 
remarkable colossal animal-mound. It occupies the summit 
of a lofty hill or spur, which projects into the Kacoon Creek 
Valiev The outline and general contour of this huge 
lizard-mound are still clearly defined, though agriculture! 
operations have obliterated some of the minuter traces 
noted by early visitors. The average height is four feet; 
but the head, shoulders, and rump, ore elevated in parts to 
a height of fully six feet The tail curls off to the left side, 
and is now so indefinite, as it tapers towards a point, that 
the precise measurement is uncertain ; but the total length 
of the “ Alligator ” may be stated at aliout 220 feet. Exca¬ 
vations made at various points have only shown that th* 
figure has been modelled in fine clny upon a framework of 
stones of considerable size. But when 1 visited it, a ram 
gully had exposed part of the side of the hill, showing this to 
consist to a large extent of loose stones ; so that the mound 
is no doubt constructed with materials obtained on the 
spot. A raised circular structure, designated the altar, and 
covered with stones which had been much exposed to the 
action of fire, is described by former observers as standing 
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on tlie right side, and connected with the summit of the 
mound by a graded way ten feet broad ; but the truces of 
turn feature are now very slight. 

The site of this remarkable monument commands a view 
of the enure volley for eight or ten miles, and is by far the 
most conspicuous point within that limit An ancient 
fortified lull stands about threc-fourtlis of a mile distant on 
a spur of the same range of heights; and another entrenched 
hdl nearly fares it on the opposite side of the valley. 

moaa & occupy both the hiU-topa and the levels 
f .. f ’ UU " ,lg 1 V “"'T 8 : "".1 it is only the luxuriant growth 
of the forest which couceals the great Newark group with 
'teffmmetneal enclosures, parallels, and mounds. ’ The 
‘ lligator Mound may, therefore, be nssumed to symbolise 

ofTli ° TVf T'r 1 “ WC 0r vt ' ncratio "' th,,s re«iS on one 
of the chief high-places of the nation, where the ancient 

1-lde of the valley could witness the celebration “ 

of their unknown worship. Its site was obviously selected 

“. moe l Prominent natural feature in a ,,opulo„s 

Uiu abounding with military, civic, and religioL structures. 

} “ ’ "“Posuig proportions are surpassed by another svin 

'- i *“ ~ 5 k 

ex.remettt^'' 1 ° f Ad T' 8 Co ““‘7. Ohio, occupies the 
themt r. r , cr ^',' ont - fo ™«l spur of land formed at 

elevated site h T ^ ,rt *“ ,n8 ° f tho Ohio. This 
, „ S to has been cut to a conformity with an oval cir- 

cunivallatiou on its immn.if i 3 ‘ ll Lir 

platform ten fc“t wid “ w h V 00 * 

embinlnnmit , -i 1 an mc ^ na t»ll towards tho 

I “in of ti p ,*!*? outside the inner 

L if in tt 'eT r 18 “‘“"’'P*' 8 bca<1 ' witl ‘ distended jaws, 
hum- ° f 8Wolwu >g iu comparison with iti 

1M fret b ien'nl “ "ff*? ufa8 "" e "S- though it measures 

the Mytf Se^LS’lTT 8 1° U “ ! 5D,Umit ° f *° 

termiuatino w'tTTLl u " du,ati< *'' s . 

° “ tn P‘° C01 l »t the tail. The figure is 
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boldly defined, the earth-wrought relievo being upwards 
of five feet in height by thirty feet in base at the centre of 
the body ; and the entire length, following its convolutions, 
cannot measure less than a thousand feet. 

This singular monument stands alone, and though classed 
here with the symbolic animal-mounds of \\ isconsin, it has 
no analogue among the numerous basso-relievos wrought on 
the broad prairie-lands of that region. It is indeed alto- 
gether unique among the earthworks of the New W or Id, and 
without a parallel in the Old ; though it has not unnaturally 
furnished the starting-point for a host of speculations rela¬ 
tive to serpent-worship. Among the miniature sculptures 
of the Mound-Builders, repeated examples of the serpent 
occur. On one of the altars of “ Mound C ity was a pipe 
of the form peculiar to the mounds, with a rattlesuakc 
coiled round the bowl. From another mound of the same 
earthwork several sculptured tablets were recovered, repre¬ 
senting the rattlesnake, delicately can ed in fine cinnamon- 
coloured sandstone; and one of them carefully enveloped 
in sheets of copi>er. The character of these sculptures, and 
the circumstances under which they were discovered, sug¬ 
gested to the explorers that they were not designed for 
ornaments; but had some relation to superstitious rites. 
Other serpents are represented by the Mound-Sculptors ; 
but the rattlesnake is the favourite type. I recently 
examined, in the Peabody Museum of Archaeology at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., a scries of eighteen engraved circular plates 
made from the shell of the Pyrula, which were obtained 
from the Brakcbill and Lick Creek Mounds, in East Ten¬ 
nessee. Thirteen of them bear the same device of a ratth- 
snakc. Among the Mexicans it was the syral*ol of royalty ; 
and this helps to give a special interest to a remarkable 
tablet figured here, in the same style of art, so suggestive of 
Mexican affinities. It is a disk of fine-grained sandstone, 
nearly 8J inches in diameter, and three-quarters of an inch 
thick, on which is graven the elaborate device of two inter- 
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twined rattlesnakes, as &hown in Fig. 73. On the back a 
alight ornament mm toad the border; and a fractured 
mortioe-boie, somewhat ant of the true centre, showH where 
* bundle hm been attached to it. It was found in two 
pii < es, nmr Like Washington, rasaquimi County, Mwh- 
»3PI>i ; and is now in the possession of Mr. % Marshall 
Anderson, of Circle vide, Ohio. 

The imitative raotmds of Wisconsin hitherto described 
la l)oH rcW : on the Indian Pmirie, n 6w milca 



7ra. 72. — Likr* WaxhismUm Disk, 

from the city of Milwaukee, there oeonr five designs, wrought 
—to use n tram of European art,-in intaglio. Instead of 
e representations of animals being executed in relief, the 
process has teen reversed, and the outline has been ™- 
plcted by piling the excavated earth round the edge. \ 
tew similar examples have been noted at other iioints; but 
such a process , s more liable to efiacement in the pragmas 
if Ull 1 k ^ re n*!W.-'-I like the famous " White Horse ” of 
BcHEshire, (iy a periodical “scouring.” Tiie chalk hills of 
eoutliern England present peculiar facilities for effective 
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colossal intaglio work Another White Horae, ascribed to 
Saxon vie tins of die Danes, accompanies a group of British 
carl h works on Bradduii Hill, Wiltshire ; and the i'.uIossliI 
human figure, armed with a club, nl C-erae, in Dorsetshire, 
preserves a still closer counterpart to those scattered over the 
prairie lainD beyond the western shores of Lake Michigan. 

But for our present purpose the comparison of these 
ancient earth works with others clearly traceable to modern 
Indian tribes, is more imports tit than any analogies 
between the antiquities of the two humispheroa. Uue hu t 
of obvious significance is the great scale on which the pro 
historic races of America wrought, and the consequent 
evidences of numbers, and of combined labour persevering 
applied to the accomplishment of their aim. It Is difficult 
to convey any definite conception of this by mere deserip- 
ihou, even though accompanied with minute mooseiomenta, 
A single cruciform mound measures four hundred and 
twenty feet between the extreme points of its bml-s, Ijz- 
urd and other animal-mounds ranging from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty feet in length occur in extensive groups ; 
and by their systematic arrangement, impress the mind 
with the idea of protracted toil carried on under the control 
of some supreme rule, or stimulated by motives of para¬ 
mount influence* The Indian tribes that have come under 
observation arc as diverse in habits, arts, and religious rites 
os in language; but none of them have manifested any 
capacity for the combination involved in the construction of 
monuments which more nearly resemble the great embank¬ 
ments and viaducts of modem railway engineering. The 
extent of such work indicates a settled condition of society, 
and industry far beyond that of the Iroquois Confederacy* 
In all this there may be nothing absolutely incompatible 
with the idea of the Indians being degenerate descendants 
of such a people, yet it is unsupported by proof, No 
modern tribe preserves any traces of such ancestral construc¬ 
tive habits; and while the animal-mounds appear to 
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regret! with superstitious reverence hy tin Indians, and 
■re “rely disturbed except for purposes of sepulture, they 
tty no claim to them as the work of their fathers. Thu 
only theory of their origin is, that they are the work of tho 
great Mamtou, and were made by him to reveal to liis red 
children the plentiful supply 0 f game that awaits them in 
the world of spirits. The idea is a consoling one to tribes 
ttinwe hnoting-gromids have been invaded and laid desolate ■ 
and it w folly as philosophical as a thorny gravely pro¬ 
pounded to the American Scientific Association, that tho 
cmetform and curvilinear earthworks intermingled with tho 
..mnuil-mouudsinclude diameters of tho Phoenician nlpha- 
C and are hair-olihtcmted inscriptions commemorative of 
crpleintmaa by the great voyagers of antiquity 

\Vh*t then are the inferences thns far dedudblo as to the 
.1 "f Northern America in ante-CoIumbian centuries ’ 
tWummg a community of arts, and certain intimate rela- 
bom in race and social condition, among the ancient people 

?i° t r Uki ' ■ Su '- ,cnor '«™tL.-Li 

e iaried earthworks that reach southward into Indiana 
o, mu Kentucky: tiiere is no reason to suppose that 

MM T1 * r ni “ i0n ' While of a 

Jn“r : thcb Z?\ *** to n lit 

Knowledge of geometrical configuration, and „ fitjln dnrd „f 
measurement: no two earthworks so entirely 111 £ 

*?. Show an absolute identity of purpose, The tnarkeddiver- 

on'the Gidf d* tr ““ C “ t, 4 Pjram idol mounds of (he states 
on the Gulf the geometrical enclosures of Ohio and the 

^mfofocnarthwrafa of Wisconsin, indicate vnl^ 

ltd in Z am T' eS '- \ dWSC must have 

centred m cartmn favourite localities, still marked hv evi 

rfeuce of the combined laboure of a nnmcrl n" ,'' 1 

liko . li,i,t of ** Incas of 1 1’lru,'must 

works oil 1 W °l’ enitlon l s rt -‘‘ia»ito for the execution of 
planncd oti so comprehendve a scale. 
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The Scioto and the Ohio valleys, it may be presumed, 
were the Beats of »opar*te state*, with fr» utter population* 
living In part r>n the produce of the chase^ but dep i j< li11 lT 
largely on agricultural industry foe the sustenance uf the 
communities crowded oil the flats ami river-valleys where 
their monuments abound p aud for the supply of the work¬ 
men by whose combined labour they were constructed* 
Tlic religious chiU’^i't'-r emu liswiffleribed to one im| h o L i;int 
doss of "their earth works, in which scientific skill is moat 
dearly irmn ifi 1 ■ 1. points to the txbt6BC8 of a 

sausertlotal order, such as played an important part iu 
the p.,lity both of Mexico and Pent There is indeed m 
great a discrepancy between the remarkable combination of 
science and skill iu the execution of the Ohio earthworks, 
and the crude state of the arts otherwise associated with 
them, os to suggest the idea of a sacerdotal ctuste, like the 
Brahmins of India, distinct in race, and superior in in i I 
tactual acquirements to the great muss of die people. 

Of the physical characteristics of the Mound-Builders, 
notwithstanding the ransacking of many sepulchral mounds, 
wc possess as yet very partial evidence. This department 
of the subject will come under review in a subsequent 
chapter; and it will then be seen that while the accepted 
M.mniidVuihW type of head ha* Um hugely based on ilm 
very specimen selected by I)r. Morton, as “the pci I I typo 
of Indian conformation,” with ita undoubted traces oi mm- 
pressioii, and of the use of the cradle board, so draracter- 
btie of the Indian hunter : it seem* not improbable that a 
systematic exploration of the mounds may disclose evidence 
of a ruling class differing physically as well as intclloctually 
from the mass of the community by whose toil the enduring 
monuments of their singular rites mid customs have Itecii 
perpetuated. 

But, while the Mmind-Builders are essentially ^historic, 
according to all New World chronology, there is nothing in 
1 he diadosiirtis hitherto made calculated to euggest for tlu-m 
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un extremely remote era, The marvellous traces of geo- 
metrict.il skill Eu their great earthworks, more than any- 
tkmg else, separate them from every known race north of 
Mexico. The indications of antiquity in the mines of Lake 
Superior, riml the luoum!Ft of Ohio, suggest no such enor- 
mom intervals of time m perplex us in attempting to deal 
with the relics of the eaves and river-valleys of Europe. 
The refilled trenches on the barren rocks of Isle Koyal 
manifestly demand centuries for the alow accumulation of 
sufficient soil and vegetable mutu i n . refill the * v i viitions. 
Dr. Hildreth ascribes eight hundred years of growth to a 
Ires felled on one of the mounds at Marietta; wad other 
trustworthy authorities, including Messrs. Squiar and Davis, 
furnish similar evidence for lesser periods of four, five, and 
six centuries. The longest term thtts indicated would be 
httle enough for the filling up of ike iWrted trenches of 
Isle KoyuL But however far bach we cany the era of the 
Mound-Builders, the chief change which the regions occu¬ 
pied by thorn have since undergone, is the clothing of their 
Valleys, and the earthworks erected there, with the forests 
winch help us to some partial guess at the intervening 
centuries since their disappearance. The animal remains 
hitherto found in their monuda are those of the existing 
epecics of deer, bears, wolves, and other fauna, not even now 
wholly extirpated from Ohio; and while their fonniuw 
sculptures prove that they were familiar with a more 
southern and even a South-American tropical fuiiiin: 
uuthing has yet been discovered to connect them with an 
extinct, much fas a fossil mammalia, such as the mastodon, 

1 bo probability rather is that the mins of Clark's Work, or 
in Ancient* may match in antiquity with those of Eng- 
ai"U Nonnau and even tilat then buildei* may 

"2 lingered on into centuries nearer the age of Columbus, 
l he /am, Moquis, Pimos, and other tribes of New 
M^ico, have left curious evidences of a people of gentle 
* km m z&Kvbans* in ceramic art, ami above all, in urehi- 
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tflcturc, Beyond anything pertaining to the northern Indians, 
or even in aunie tf^pci’ts to the Moimd-BulIJi'i's, But 
there still remains the distinct and perplexing element 
of a people ho partially civilised, and comparatively rndc ; 
yet able to construct .squares, envies, ellipses, and other 
geometrical figures on a Beale which would tax, th fl ‘’hill oi 
many a well trained civil engineer of the present day. 

Other characteristic traits of the Mound-Builders, espt^ 
dally as shown in their ingenious sculpture*, and illuafcrated 
by their mimetic art, have yet to be considered, But this 
at least is apparent, that the moat advanced among the 
Indian tribes of North America within its historical period 
represent a phase of Hfe essentially inferior to that which 
had preceded it. Before the great river-valleys were over 
shadowed with their ancient forests, nations dwelt there 
practising arts and rites which involved many germs of 
civilisation. Their defensive military skill, their agricul¬ 
tural industry, and even their ideas of the relations 
of man to mim supreme spiritual power, are suggested 
by evidence, which, though inadequate for any detailed 
chronicle, discloses glimpses of an unwritten history fall 
of interest even in this tantalising form, c have still to 
consider other characteristics of the undent race, including 
thdr geographical and ethnical relations. Hut Itffore doing 
it is "desirable to review the history of other and out 
American races among whom civilisation attained a higher 
development, and of whom we have historical evidence, as 
well its the chronicles which tircha^uh gj supplies. 
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Ihe lUtecs play a put in the initial pages of the New 
Woride stay akin to tbs fabled Cyclops of antiquity, 
ihty hr.Jong to that vague cm wbiuh lies Iwyond ,J1 definite 
it ^or, ^ and fumiab a mm for the historian and the 
ethnologist alike to conjure with: like the Druids or the 
rf 8 " J . th ® M lk[tlsh tttitiqmiy. or the Phoenicians 
“ ,IS A "’ trK ' : '“ dutei P le - Yeth is not without its value 
tl,U3 to discover among the nations of the New World 
■■v,,n a fabulous history, with its possible Augment, of 
truth embodied in the myth. Mr. Gallatin has crau- 
ril'M a laborious digest of the successive migrations and 
dynasties of Mex.Cc, as chronicled from elder sources, by 
■rthkoehitl Sahignn, \cytia, Cluvigero, the Mendoza 
-oil,., lion, the Codex Tdlnrianua, mid Acosta. 1 The 
Oldest dates bring (he Toitec wanderers to Huehuotla- 
palhin, a. n. 337, and close their dynasty in the middle of 
the tenth century; when they arc superseded by Chichi- 
1 rw shw flawy, r™™,.,.. T|J . t. p. , a2i 
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me cas and Tfifcaucaufl, whnae joint sovereignty, by the 
unanimous concurrence of authorities endured till the 
sixteenth cent my. But, meanwhile, the same authorities 
rliriuncle the foundation of Mexico or Tenocbtitlau, vari¬ 
ously in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, liy Asstec 
romqucrore; and profess tn supply the dynnatie chronology 
.,j !Utett power. The earliest date is not too remote for the 
commencement of a civilisation that has left such evidences 
of its Is ter maturity; but unfortunately the various 
authorities differ not by years only, but by centimes. 
Ixtlihcochitl carries hack the founding of Mexico upw.uds 
of a century farther than any other authority ; and in the 
succeedsg date, which professes to fix the election of its 
king, Aramapichtli, the discrepancies between him and 
other authorities vary from tw o to considerably more tb;m 
two and a half centuries, and leave on the mind of the 
critical student impressions as unsubstantial as those per¬ 
taining to the regal dynasties of Alban and bsddne Borne, 
Spanish chroniclers and modern historians have striven to 
piece into coherent details the successive migrations into 
the Vale of Amibuuc, and the desertion of the mythic 
Altaian for the final seat of Aztec empire an the hike ot 
Tczcuco; hut their shadowy history marshals before us only 
shapes vague as the legends of the engulfed Atlantis. 

There is something suggestive of doubt relative to much 
else that is greatly "more modern, to find the historian of 
the Conquest of Mexico tracing down the migration a and 
h of the Toitecs from the seventh tiU the twelfth 
century, when the Acolhuaus or Tezcucons, the Aztecs, and 
others, superseded them in the Great Valley. ^t ,urn *" 
the foot-notes, bo abundant in the carefully elaborated 
narrative of Prescott, and we find bUcbieF or solo author ity 
u (lie cliristSaniaed luJf-l.raed Don K.-mamlo do .tlva. or 
Iitlibtocbitl, wbn bald the office of Indian interpreter of tbe 
Vieeroyalty of New Spain in 1)1(5 lw=t riunill S tLo Bcven " 
teentb century, Compared with sucb an authority, ftido 
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should Lie nidisputaMe as to I he details of Hengist ami 
Horns migration md Geoffrey of Monmouth may be 
quoted implicitly for the history of Arthurs reign. 

Tint tEu- Azu^s, at any rate, are no mythk ■ ,]- fabulous 
Tlw wqnatrf their land belongs to the glories 
oi Charles Y., and is con temporary with what Europe 
reckons as part of its modem history. The letters of its 
conqueror are still extant; the gossiping yet graphic 
murvds oi his campaigns, ascribed to the pen of Emual 
i haz, :i soldier of the Conquest, have been diligently ran- 

i,jr coUfltion nnti supplementary detail; and (lie 
ftelesiaatieal chroniclers of Mexican conquest and coloni- 
sotmn, have all contributed to the materials out of which 
1 rescoii has woven bis fascinating picture of Hernando 

L,,rtefl md }m life-work. It is a marvellous hktorical 
panorama ^taring with a splendour aa of the mosques 

“? "f 01 o J Btrt n wtaS u 

jit to teat the Spanish chroniclers by surviving rdka of 
I’ft "I'^b they ha™ dotted for ua in more than 
oncmd magnifleenee ; and, for thia jmrjaw. to relume that 
cur, 0 UB phase of native civilisation which the Cooqueat 
ahraptly endod. Yaaatan o Q1 l Cental America still n'vml 
i.itoputable memorials of on em of native architectural 
Bk “ ’ 1,1 " , ,c * 1 (ltt «Otian most bo <lire, ted, But, mean- 

dem o brtwMB the -rabrieetme of Cental America and that 
ilnch is affirmed to have dated in Mexico at the time of 
the t onqueet consbtntea the basis of many fallacious anm- 
nieuta on the nature and extent of Aztec civilisation in 

, tTa “ f tlle "“f 11 Montesmna. Again, the conflicting 
elements apparent between the barbarous rites and cimnf 
holism iusenbed to the Aztecs, and the evidences of their 
matured arts and high civilisation, have been the plentiful 
wnrecof theories as to Tollcean and other earlier deriva- 
t[j,lt pertained to such manifest,- tans of intel¬ 
lect and inventive genius. It j B important, therefore, to 
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determine the actual character (if Mexican architecture 
The remains of the extinct Mound-Builders are toll ot 
wonder fur us; but the reputed magnificence of Monte¬ 
zuma's capital throws their earthworks into the shade, as 
things pertaining to America's childhood. Before, however, 
this conclusion can bo accepted, it is indispensable that we 
tew by existing evidence, the descriptions of Mexican art 
and architecture handed down to us by chroniclers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A [HscuUar style is recognised os pertaining to the uEiti>e 
architecture of America, which it lias been the favourite 
fancy of American antiquaries to trace to an Egn iClil '' oT 
Phoenician whum. Alike in general character and mode of 
construction, in the stylo of sculpture, and the hieroglyphic 
decorations which enrich their walls: the ruined palaces 
and temples of Mexico, as well as of Yucatan and Central 
America, have been supposed to reproduce stoking charac¬ 
teristics of the Nile valley. But the experienced eye of 
Stephens saw only elements of contrast instead of <x>m- 
piri-ou ■ and while Prescott sums up his history of Mexican 
con finest with this conoImdoB, “that the eoiiicideuees ure 
sufficiently strong to authorise a belief that the civilisation 
tif imtlmac was, in some degree, influenced bj that of 
eastern Mia," lie adds, that the discrepancies are such as te 
curry back the communication to a period so remote as to 
leave its civilisation, in all its essential features, peculiar 

and indigenous. . , ... - 

It U not always easy to determine the charactenstuss of 
Rome of the most fatuous monuments ol Mexican art. The 
ruined city of Altaian, on the western prunes: after hit- 
ing the imiiLduatieu with glowing fancies of Baalbek or 
Palmyra of the New World, from whence the As tecs had 
transplanted the arts of an obliterated civilisation to the 
Mexican plateau, shrunk before the gate of a Inilhful sur¬ 
veyor into a mere group of mounds and earthworks, pre¬ 
sentin'- no oilier nnidogies thnu those which class them 
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the works Of tfa Am&m Mound-Builders. Jt may 
b ' e *' a * :l , crifiml ■my teveal traits in the 

and ^ “wk>n ’■ tLuaC ’ r, -‘ nf!f - riri! ' r ** ««wartnd birth- 
1,11 with if]sjr actual condition 

'V ";7" t mto with the civiliat Jin 

Si^ t Lrr^b* e r***** * S 

. a f m&ed, t% do not point |„ t] 1Q poasibiJitv 

;: . TvJZSZ 

wiii^r^sZ r Uog,ee , to th ° of tiic 

Aztecs. P **“ 40 tuol liei-. city of tho 

naSir' ' “* M”?* ° f H “* Attorib, ,vkre it 

e .•* 

STtSK s sk ^ - »n: 

arf^-atesuaj 

I.-.M .ii-r.,.,-7,-. ’ : . : J»*Nf. «-l the a:,,,;,:, 

tke elevated tie,;-,, te'mukuh tL ° S 01 ®* rf 

tropica, carnetin-fr * n 1 ^ * ?*- ve getatioii of tho 

tbu\»i 0 Q *b its IlHoio *» bQ t deadly 

hS.^^ LiS^r *“ Quit 

'•*' (iiwiaib temperate ' .' .;'*“ d «* ,a «™“ 

“" d at length he enters the tlmr */, r i™ m " m: 
cession of terraces represent in,, 7™’'™ ehmbmg a sue- 

tiU he rests on the summit „f ffcTp^nf° ° f telu I ,<irat “™i 
«• volcanic peaks TZ aJ^^T ^ ^ 
peipetutd snow; uJaJe tbo tmw 71 W ^ * !te *0$** «* 

wooded table-land into the YalWofU*^ 

alwttt aiity-seven w OT1 , « / ^ JUftxiiw: an ovnl bnsm 

boyoiicl tjio d^idlv m f"^ ^ u 1,11111 and elevated 

00,4, into B tfL^ r. “ ml *<* rf the 

hundred feet above the ^ UloUaaIld fiv u 

■HtirOj encompassed by the 
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ealt marshes of the Tezcuenn Lake, itood the juunent 
Tennchtitku or Mexic o, " The Venice of the Aztecs/' 

In the month of October 1519, Don Diego do Orchis 
effected the accent of the volcanic Fojuicatepeth from whence 
lie Itthda the valley of Mexico with its curioos churn of 
lakes j and caught a glimpse of the fur Sained capital of 
Montezuma, with its white towers end pyramidal teoctdlis 
reflecting hack She sun from their stuccoed walla. ^ The 
scene seemed to realise funk a dream of romance gB 1 nrrual 
Dirz reports of Cempoal: M The Buildings, he sli> \ \ o. * 11 g 
been lately whitewashed and plastered, one of our horsem u 
was so struck with the splendour of their appearance in the 
sun, that he came back in full speed to Cortes to tell him 
that, the walls of the houses were of silver T The men of 
that generation which witnessed the discoveries of mighty 
empires, and an M Dorado h, yond the known limits ot the 
world had their iniaginntions cxpauded to the reeeption of 
iim - wtiVlfaMe wmidrrs. Sir Th-im.* Jb-re tamatnicted 
hb Utopia out of such materials ; and Othello styles ms 
wonderful relations ** of ontres vast and deserts idle, a 
*' traveller's history/ 1 

The poetical imagination of Columbus fM one ol the 
^mrees of his power, whereby lie anticipated with uudou be¬ 
ing faith the realisation of Ida grand life-work. But from 
u, position in which Cortes was placed, it was hkinM 
to give currency to the highly-coloured visions of his first 
t ijroi("i■ I'.’-, mllu-r limn to mwmt to lumpo tho oddor 
narrutivc of matured experience. Approaching the Mexican 
capital, ho exclaims in hi* Utet burst of enthusiasm : “ Wo 
could compare it to nothing but the enchanted seem* we 
had read of in AmuJU d& Gmd, from the great towers and 
temples, and other edifices of lime and *tone which Bccmed 
to rise up out of the water." To achieve the recognised 
mastery of lids scene of enchantment, he bad not only to 
conquer its Mexican lords but to defeat his Spanish, foes, 
and to win to his aide that Emperor who, while shaping 
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Europe's history iu one of its mightiest revolutions could 
w “ rol thf drati ’““ ‘>f the New World. When reading the 

“™" Dts tn r m r' 1 toS P ain 0{ tbe treasons „{ 

JUonteanmas palaces, we have to bear in remomhmn™ that 
too tredoiutei themselves perished iu tJie retreat of the uocltc 
tn»h-. as the city itself vanished in the iinal ««» 
cap! lire. The very dreams of an excited imagination crrald 
bMtnoe realities of the past to the narrated themselves 
when every test of their truth had hcen swept owav. 

entrei!r h“ “ f 1819, Cortot made Ids fast 

■ Si into the capital of Montninma, and from thence he 
wota to the Emperor Charles y„ giving an account of the 
Indian metropolis, with its palaces and stately mansions, 

cap,,..! f (. ordovn. Conduits of solid masonry supplied the 

e.t,y with water, and furnished means of maintain!,n r hl u! 
■Jig- gardens luxurious as those of ancient Jhrhyinn " There 
; fmr T p Cortes, ■■ somewhat infc&r to 
Sit 1 ,” » garden with bnlcomes 

“Pretty IF 

•■ssrr.tr: .^Sss^ssssi 

***** c,t 7 the whole Now World' 
as tortm BtyJea it, amounted. accord in rr i. hi ’ 

imtatmn it. ^ oramg to the lowest com¬ 

putation ot ltd conquerors, to three liuiiiTmul +k t i 

“*r» a^SfSst-S 

blwe frtijn the altarsof ntnuberiefts tofM'iJli*° ? ■ 

s.’ia-.at? * i 8 

WIUdl *% were eons tree ted, “ The great 
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street facing tln j southern causeway was wide, and extt 1 ntl« L| 1 
some miles in nearly a straight Hue through the conise "f 
the city, A spectator ttaaflmg ftt one end of it* a* hi* e 5 f; 
nm^cd dong the deep vistaof 1 siml gardens, 

might dearly ditoem the Other* with the blue mountains in 
il M . distancis which, in the tiMii^areht atm asp here of the 
iuble-1 :t iuh sccme<l aJin08t itt oonkaet w i th the buildings- 
Near tho centre of the city rose a huge pyramidal pile, 
dedicated to the war-god of the Alters, the tutelary deity 
of the ■ i : second in sisc only to Lhe great pyramid-temple 
of Cliolula, and occupying the area on which now stands 
the Cathedral of modem Mexico; Beyond the Ln«e w 
Tezcuco stood the rival capital of that name, resplendent 
with a corresponding grandeur mid maguLiict iice ; and the 
whole Mexican valley hurst on the eyes of the rompterors 
as a beautiful vision, glittering with towns and villages, 
with rich gardens, and broad lakes crowded with the canoes 
of a thriving and busy populace. 

Three centuries and a hall have intervened since l ort'> 
entered the gnrgroun capital of Montezuma ; anil what, 
remain" now of it s ancient splendour, cd the woiideiB of its 
palaces, the massive grandeur of its temples, or the ey elope an 
solidity uf its conduits and causeways t XitaruBy, not a 
vestige. The city of < outfantine has preserved, in spite of 
all tiic destructive vicissitudes of siege and overthrow, 
eiiduring memorials of the grandeur that pertained to the 
Byzantine capital more than u thousand years ago, Rome 
has been sacked by 1 foth, Hun, Lombard, arid l rimk . }el 
memorials not only of three or four centuries, lad of genera¬ 
tions before the Christian era, survive. Even Jerusalem 
appears to have some stoma of her ancient walls still left 
one upon another* In spite, therefore, of the narrative of 
desolating erasure which deSdibea to us the tin id siege and 
capture of Mexico, we must; assume its edifices and cause¬ 
ways to have been for the most port more slight aud fragile 

i froKult's CtaftH** if Mrxk®j a i u. ch. ii. 
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tliiiu tip? dracriptioi) of its conquerors implies or some 
evidences of such extensive and solid masonry must have 
survived to our time. Vet if we look in vain for its 
nreMtertiiral remains, evidence of another kind shows what, 
icy vt iJieti! ion really was. Mr. Tylor describes the ploughed 
®™* 11 na yielding aneh abundance of obsidian 

arrow heads, pottery, and clay figures, that it is impossible 
t« tn-ad on any spot where there is no relic of old .Mexico 
witl.iu reach. 1 [c left Jinglaud full of donbte as to the ere- 
cu butty of the historians of the conquest; but personal 
olwervation inclines him rather “to Llnmo the chroniclers 

lor Imvmg bad no eyes for the wonderful things that sur¬ 
rounded them.” 1 


One trustworthy memorial of this native ehriliEatfan is 
the famous Calendar Stone : a huge circular block of dark 
porphyry, disinterred in I 7!>0 in the great square of Mexico, 
w nc discloses evidence of progress in astronomical stdenee 
altogether wonderful fa a people among whom civilisation 
w^ m other respects so partially developed. The Met icon. 
h«U solar year of 305 days divided into eighteen months 
Of twenty- days each, with the Jive complementer days 

£* r“v S? Ua ®» on W between the actual 
the™ mi r I™ * annu;l ^ P at b through the heavens and 
ir imperfect year, was regulated by Lhe intercalation of 
thirteen days at the end of every fifty-second year. Aemm l- 

civil l G ; m “’ T-" 1 1 !"™ fr ™ HumhoM * “ this point, the 
ay was divided into sixteen parts ; and lie conceives 

", ^ nJllT to . ha> ; D b^n constructed as a vertical snn- 
' iJ - .Mexican drawing, also indicate that the Aztecs were 
acquainted with the eause of eclipses, lint Wood this our 
meansofasccrtmmng the extent of their astronomical know- 

re f t 18 ‘bat their inquiries we« 

s donsly directed to the more favoured speculations of the 

’ y r ’ w ^ ch b[ur ° aapplanted true science in all primi- 
atages of society. Mr. Stephens drew attention to 

1 ^^uac, p, 147^ 
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points of correspondence between the central device on the 
Calendar Stone, rmd a mask, with widely expanded eyes 
and tongue hanging out, prominent in the curious sacniieial 
Beene sculptured on the Casa de Fiedra at Paleiique, luit 
the correspondence amounts to little more than this, that 
each is a gigantic imsk with protruding tongue* Tlait of 
the Calendar Stone is engraved here from a cast brought 
home by Mr. Bulloch, and now in the Collection of the 
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Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The statues dug up 
ajoug with it on the site of the great tooc.alli of Mexico, 
were buried in the court of the University, to place them 
beyond reach of the idolatrous rites which the Indians 
were inclined, to pay to them. At the solicitation (, f Mr. 
Bullock they were again disinterred, to admit of Ids obtain - 
mg casta ; and ho fu'm iflhea this interesting account of the 
sensation excited by the restoration to light of the largest 
and most celebrated of the Mexican deities 1 During the 
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timo it Weis exposed, the court of the University was crowded 
with people, moat of whom expressed the moat decided 
anger and contempt Not so, however, nil the Indiana, 
I attentively marked their countenances, ]Sot a smile 
escaped them, or even a worth Ail was silence and atten- 
ill reply to a joke of one of the students, an old 
1 ud jo ii i 1 '■ i j ■; 1 1-,i■ • l, It is very true we have i hive wry o ((lll j 
Spanish gods, bm we might still have been allowed to keep 
a few of those of onr ancestors V And 1 was informed that 
chaplets of flowers had been placed on the figure by natives 
who hat! stolen thither unseen in the eve ning . Ml 
„ %** which thus reawakened patriotic sympathies 

in the descendant of Montezuma's subjects is a rude die- 
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e&scntiailv different from the features either ot the Mexicans 
or northern Indiana* The subject race oa whom they tread 
are characterised by a diverse profile, with overhanging brows, 
a Roman nose, and u well-defined chin; while their costume 
i^ equally indicative of a different origin, 

Rut the sculpture of the Mexican Calendar Stone cm* 
bodies evidence of an amount of knowledge and nkill not 
leas interesting for us than the mysterious hieroglyphics of 
the Pal clique tablets * and was believed by Humboldt 
indicate unmistakable relation* to the ancient science of 
south-eastern Asia. Mr. Stephens lias printed it curious 
exposition of the chronology of Yucatan, derived from 
native sources by Don Juan I'io Perez. Ftinn the corre¬ 
spondence of their mode of computing time with that 
adopted by the Mexicans, he assumes that it probably 
originated with them; bub at the some time he remarks 
that the inhabitants of Muynpso. as the Peninsula was 
called at the period of Spanish invasion, divided time by 
calculating it almost in the same manner as their ancestors 
the Toltecs, differing only in the particular arrangement of 
their great cycles. Their year commenced on the lush oi 
Jijly, an error of only forty-eight hours in advance of the 
precise day in which the sun returns there to the zenith, on 
his way to the south, and sufficiently near for astronomers 
who had to make their observations with the naked eye. 
Their calendar thus presents evidence of native and local 
origin. According to Humboldt, the Mexican year began 
in the corresponding winter half of the year, ranging 1mm 
the 9 th to the 2Sth of January; but Clavigcro places its 
commencement from the 14th to the £Gth of February. 

If my tduas oh to a marked inferiority in the terracottas 
unci sculptures of the Mexicans, and the very questionable 
proofs of their architectural achievements, are correct, they 

t<-nd ... ti rin i he inference that not to the Aztecs, but to 

their mere civilised Tultec predecessors, must bo ascribed 
that remarkable astro no mica! knowledge in the arrange- 
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menfc of their calendar, wiuch exhibits a precision in tlia 
adjustment of civil to si >]nr time, and, as only u few of the 
moat civilised nations of the Old World had attained to at 
that date. But, so far as an indigenous American civilisa¬ 
tion is concerned, it mat tens little whether it be ascribed to 
Toltec or Aztec origin. Of Its existence no don lit can he 
entertained ; and there is little more room for questioning, 
thut among races who had carried civilisation so far, there 
existed the capacity for its further development, indepen- 
<h L iii 1 v of till Uirrowed aid. TIjc tierce Dane and Norman 
seemed to offer equally little promise of intellectual progress 
in their first cncrouchmeuts on the menhir Saxoi i But out 
of such elements sprung the race which outstripped the 
Spaniard In making of the land of Columbus a New World; 
amf left to its own natural progress, the valley of Aimhuae, 
with its mingling races, might have proved n source of 
intellectual life to the whole continent. But modem 
Mf xico Eos displaced the ancient capital of Montezuma ; 
cathedral, convents, and churches, have usurped the sites of 
A^tee teoCallis; its canals have disappeared, and its famous 
causeways are no longer laved by the waters of the Tezcucan 
Lake. It is even denied by those who have pomonally 

9lln 7^ tbe Blte > tlmt the waters of the Uo can ever have 
overflowed the marshes around the modem capital, or stood 
at a much nearer point to it than they do at present 1 
Fresh doubts seem to accumulate around its mythic story. 
The rumed rnnaonry of its vanished peaces and temples may 
Ini assumed to have been nil swallowed up in the edifices 
which combi ,jo to make of the modern capital so striking 
an object, amid the strange scenery of its elevated tropical 

v ey. ut exico was not the only city nor even the 
only great capital, of the valley 

La attempting In trace back the history of the remarkable 
pfpu at ion oiui'] in occupation of the Mexican territory 
when first invaded by the Spaniards, wo learn, bv means 
1 TDpogrtpfckai W , ( f tl« V^v. Wibirf. _v™ m p. 452. 
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of various sources of information already referred to, but 
chiefly on the authority of Milxochitl'ts professed interpre¬ 
tations of picture-writings no longer in existence ; and cl 
traditions of old men, concerning events reaching U:u'k 
from seven or eight, even to twelve centimes Wore their 
own time: that the Tollies, advancing from Rome uu- 
Itnfiwn region of the north, entered the territory of Anahnnc, 
“probably before the cIobb of the seventh century," They 
were, according to their historian, already skilled in iniii- 
culture and the mechanical arts, familiar with metallurgy, 
and endowed with all the knowledge and experience nut of 
which grew the civilisation nf Ad&Uufu in later ages. In 
the time of tbo Conquest, extensive ruins are said to have 
indicated the site of their ancient capital of lulu, to (in 1 
north of the Mexican valley. The tradition of aueh mined 
cities adds confirmation to the inferences derived from those 
more recently explored m regions to the ---r«u11k ; and still 
the name of Toltec in New Spain is synonymous with 
architect; the mythic designation of a shadowy race, such 
m glances fitfully across the first chapters nf legendary 
history among the most ancient nations id Europe. But 
subsequent to those Pekt&gx of the New World, ihore fol¬ 
lowed from unknown regions of the north tbo Chichimecaa, 
the Tcpauecs, the Aeollmaufl or Tezeucans, the Aztecs or 
Mexicans, and other inferior trilies ; so that, ns we approach 
a more definite period of history, wo loam of a league be¬ 
tween the States of Mexico and Texeuco and tho kingdom 
of Tlacopnn, under which the Axtpe capital grew into the 
marvellous city of tom]des and palaces described by fortes 
and his followers. But Don Fernando fie Alva claimed 
descent on his mothers side from the Imperial race of 1 ce¬ 
cum); and he has not failed to preserve, or to create tho 
memorials of the glory of that imperial city of the laguna. 
It. contained upwards of four hundred stately edifices for 
tho nobles. The magnificent palace of the 'lezcurnn 
cnqKsror “ extended from east to west, twelve hundred and 
VOL. U v 
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thirty-four yards, and, from north to south, nine hundred 
ond seventy-eight It was encompassed by a wall of im- 
hum bricks and cement, six feet wide and nine high for 
one-half of the circumference, and fifteen feet high for the 
other half. Within this enclosure were two courts. The 
outer one was used as the great market-place of the city, 
and continued to lie bo until long after the Conquest The 
interior court was surrounded by the council-chambers and 
ludJs of justice. There were also accommodation there hr 
foreign amhosaadora ; and a spacious saloon, with apart- 
incuts opening into it, for men of science and poets, who 
pursued their studies in this retreat, or mot together to hold 
converse under its marble porticoes." 1 In Ibis style the 
native historian describes the glory of ancient Tezcuco. A 
lordly pile, provided for the fitting Accomm id iri >n of the 
sovereigns of Mexico and Tlacopan, contained three hum 
d io.l aj>artmt-ti ta, in c | ud ing some fifty yards square. Solid 
materials of atone and marine ivere liberally employed both 
on this and on the apartments of the royal harem, the walls 
oi winch were Encrusted with alabasters and richly tinted 
stucco, or hung with gorgeous tapestries of variegated 
feather-work. Some two leagues distant, at TczcotzEneo, 
was the favourite residence of the sovereign; on a hill, 
“laid out in termcea, or hanging gardens, having a flight 
"I hve hundred and twenty stops, many of them hewn in 
t e natural porphyry, In the garden on the summit wh a 
lesenojr of u.iter, fed by an aqueduct carried over hill rind 
valley for several miles on huge buttress^ of maaomy. A 
urge lock stood in the midst of this basin, sculptured with 
hieroglyphics representing the years of NeanhualcoyotTfi 
ivugn, and his principal achievements in each. On a lawHC 
lev,- were three Other reservoirs, in each of which stood n 
imu ble statue of a woman, emblematic of the three estates 
of ™ em h u ' e ' Another tank contained a winged lion/— 
mt ere t e modern historian grows Lncreduloua, and ap- 

1 Ph'KMtti Om S nid J/mro, q, i L ciuip. vl 
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pcnda a (?) before proceeding in Accordance with his author¬ 
ities to add—'* out out of the iso lid rock, beating in Ins 
mouth the portrait of the emperor/' 

The authority for all this wrote in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; but his narrative receives some confir¬ 
mation from architectural remains still vbihb: on the hill of 
Tezeotsdneo, They ere referred to by Latrobe and Bullock 
as relies of an eta greatly more remote than that of 
Aztec civilisation; and more recently Mr. Tylor describes 
the hill of Tezcotzinco as terraced, and traversed by numer¬ 
ous roads and flights of steps cut in the rock. It is con¬ 
nected with another hill by an aqueduct of immense >i m 
constructed with blocks of porphyry, and. with its el monel 
lined with a ha id stucco, still very perfect. Batin also 
remain, cut out of the solid rock ■ mid on the summit of 
the hill, overlooking the ancient city, sculptured blocks of 
atone furnish evidence that the talcs of architect nrul magni¬ 
ficence arc not wholly fabulous. Mr. Christy, 3iis travelling 
companion, made excavations in the neighbouring mounds* 
and was rewarded by the discovery of some fine idols of 
hard stone, and u an infinitude of pottery and small objects.” 
But the spirit of Spanish romance still asserts its influence. 
Bullock, in his Six Month* in Mexico, describes the remains 
of the royal fountain of Tezcotzinco as a “ beautiful basin, 
twelve feet long by eight wide, having a well live feet by 
four deep in the centre ; Tr while Lat robe, in his Ramldes in 
Mexico, reduces the dimensions of the royal bath to h ' per¬ 
haps two foot and a half in diameter, not large enough be¬ 
any monarch bigger than Dbcmii to take a duck ml” 

Of the great pyramid or teocalli of HtUtmlopotchtli in old 
Mexico, no vestige now remains, unless sink u* i j jvputed 
to lie buried under the foundations of the cathedral which 
occupies its site. But time and fate have dealt more 
tenderly with the scarcely him famous pyramid of Choluliu 
The ancient city of that name, when first seen by Cortes, 
was paid to include, within ami without, its walls, about 
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forty thousand houses, or acoonling to ordinary rules of 
computation, two hundred thousand inliahitnnta. Bur 
whatever its ancient population may have been. wldlo tin* 
fruiU of Spanish conquest havo advanced it to fchu rank of 
capital of the republic of ('Jialuln, they liavo left only sixteen 
tbonsail l! as the ournher of i U cceupunta, Still, Cbulu!a was 
unquestionably one of the most famous of the cities of tin 1 
Now World ; a sacred Mecca for the pilgrims of Aimhuac, 
Qmtzaleontl, the milder god of the Aztec pantheon, 
whose worship was performed by offerings of fruits and 
iluwers in their season* was venerated as tha divine teacher 
of the- arts of peace. His reign on earth was the golden age. 
of Azuhuac, when its people learned from hits) ngrleultuno, 
tnetiillurgy, and the art of government. But their bene¬ 
factor, a*"cording to the tradition handed down to (lie 
Aztecs by an elder people whom they had superseded, 
incurred the wrath of another of the gods. As he passed 
on liia way to abandon the land to the rale of the terrible 
Huitzilopotcbtli, ho paused at the city of t'liulula; and 
Ui hile lie tarried there, the great tcoealli was reared and 
dedicate 1 1 to his worship. Hut ihe benevolent deity could 
m*t remain within teach of the avenger. After spending 
twenty years among them, teaching the people the arts of 
civilisation, he proceeded onward till ho reached the nceauJ 
mid there embarking in a vessel, made of serpents’ skins, 
hb follow its watched his retreating hark on its way to the 
f.s' rtd isle -if TlapaUan, Hut tlie tradition lived on among 
the Mexicans that the hark of the good deity would revisit 
th lit shores ; and this fondly cherished belief materially 
contributed to the success of the Spaniards, when their 
huge-vpngrd ships Impc the beings of another world to tin 1 ' 
main hind -if the Mexican Calf. The legend bears ail the 
111-1 ^ 14 anciently derived hero worship, in which love for 

" ™ benefactor framed for itself » deified embodiment of 
us Virtual I’ll is, however, is important to note, that Ail. e 
tra-litions assigned the pyramid of CLolub to an oMer race 
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isU J t't'ii thnti their own. It waa there when they entered 
the plateau; and the arts of the divine metallurgist were 
taught, not to them hut to the Toffee*, whom they super¬ 
seded Nevertheless, the deity shared in their worship; 
his imago oeoupicd a shrine on the summit of the 
pyramid of Uholuln when the Spaniards first visited the 
holy city; and the undying tkmc Hung its radiance far 
into the night* to keep alive tin: memory of the good deity 
who wins one day to return and restore the golden age. 

The present appearance of the great teocalli very partially 
justifies the reference made by Freecott to it as Lt that tre¬ 
mendous mound on which the traveller still gimea with 
admiration a* the most colossal fahrie in New Spain, riv;d- 
Ijiiig in dimensions, and somewhat resembling in form, the 
pyramidal h truetarea of ancient Egypt/ IE it ever waft a 
terraced pyramid, time ami the elements have nearly effaced 
the tmeet of its original outline. On the authority ol 
Humboldt* it- ia desraabed aa a pyramidal mound of stone 
and earth, deeply inernsted with alternate strata of brick 
:uid clay, which “ had the form of the Mexican teoeulIU, 
that of il truncated pyramid facing with ita iour Bides the 
cardinal points, nnd divided by the same number of tor- 
I h rn? But the adohe of the Mexican, w hich is frequently 
styled brick, is nothing more than a mass of unbaked day, 
or even mud. If such, therefore, is the m[»poaed brick 
which alternated with the other materials of the mound, we 
can the more readily reconcile the seeming cod tm diet ions of 
observers. One of the latest thus describes the impression 
produced on his mind: "Right before me, ns I rode along, 
was a mass of trees, of evergreen foliage, presenting indis¬ 
tinctly the outline of a pyramid, which ran up to the 
height of about two hundred feet, and was crowned by im 
old stone church, and surmounted by a tall steeple. It 
was the meet attractive object iu tlm plain; it had such a 
look of uncultivated nature in the midst of grain field*. It 
would have lost half its attractiveness had it been the stiff 
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ill ml clumsy tiling which t-lio picture represents it to he/’ It 
is accordingl y described by Mr. R A, W ilson, in liis Meaim 
and its no more than “the finest Indian monad 

on this continent/* rising to a height of about two hundred 
feet, and crowned by an old stone church. Bat careful 
examination satisfied Mr, Tylor that it still retains the 
truces of a terraced teocalll Tim church on its summit, 
dedicated to Our Lady delo$ Rcm&diost is served by a priest 
of the blood of tits Choi dans ; and the masonry and architec- 
iuriil still wliich It displays have no doubt somewhat to do 
with their absence elsewhere ; for if the clergy found the 
teoealli cased like the pyramidal terraces of Central America, 
with cat stone steps flood facings, there can lie little doubt 
they would go no further for a quarry for their intended 
church, 

lu the north of tbo Mexican valley ancient ruins arrest 
the gaze of the traveller, onward even to California, On 
the bio f o I ora do aud its tributaries, rains uf great extent, 
sun eyed by recent exploring parties, are described as built 
with large stone*, nicely wrought, and accurately squared, 
lbit nothing in their style of architecture suggests a com¬ 
mon origin with the ruins of Mexico or Central America, 
.nc Lirgc and plain structures, with massive walls, 
evidently built for defence, and with no traces of the orna¬ 
mentation which abounds on the ruins of Yucatan. The 
Moqm Indiana, the supposed remnant of the ancient 
builder^ still construct tlicir dwelling? of stone with con¬ 
siderable art and skill. They are a gentle and intelligent 
race, sunt 11 of statute, with fine black hair ; and differ 
essentially from the Indians of the North-west, Their 
vilkgeii are included in one common atone structure, gene¬ 
ra Jy of a quadrangular term, with solid, urtpiorced walls 
externally, and accessible only by means of a ladder. These 
vl- e colonies are usually placed, for further defence, on 
t li summit;- of the lofty plateaus, which in the region of 
ew cxil.u are detached by the broad canons with which 
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that remarkable region Is intersected. By such means ihia 
ingenious people seek protection From the wild tribes with 
which they are surrounded. Thus permanently settled, 
while exposed to the assaults of marauder*, the Moqms 
cultivate the soil, raise com, bean% cotton, and more re¬ 
cently vegetaldes derived from intercourse with the Mexi- 
eaus. They have also their flocks of sheep mid goal s ; and 
weave their dye! wools into a variety of substantial mul 
handsome dleasea, But only a small remnant now 
occupying seven village* on the range of the Uio del Norte. 

Throughout New California ruined structures oi stone, 
and sometimes of clay abound. The ftuwr grandes, us 
they are called, appear to have been defensive structures 
like the Moqui villages. Captain Johnston describes one, 
called the Casa do Montetfima, on the river Gila, which 
measured fifty feet by forty, and bad bean four storey* 
high. It is indeed worthy of note that while we Imd 
throughout the continent, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic, scarcely n vestige of ante-Columbkn atone 
architecture: truces of it iu crease upon us with ovefy new 
exploration of the country that lies between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific, and merges towards the south 
into the scats of ancient native civilisation and matured 
architectural skill. 

Rut the Southern Continent liad also its sent of a ro 
nmrkahle native civilisation; which, like that of Mexico, 
derived some of its most striking elm rac ten sties from t ho 
physical aspect* of the country in which it originated. 1 he 
peculiar natural advantages of Peru resulted from the 
settlement of a people on the lofty plateaus of the Andes, 
but within the tropics, where at each successive elevation a 
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different, climate was secured. Sadi products aa the mere 
niutilo navies of Northern Europe gather from many dj#- 
taut shores, were there brought within the compass nf an 
industrious population : who fed their fla ks ou the cold 
ciuds of the sierra ; cultivated their gardens ami orchards 
ii its higher plateaus ; and gathered the luxuriant preduets 
uf the tropics from the country that for them foy, for the 
moat part, beneath the clouds, and sprend awuv li . m the 
lowest slopes of the Andes to the neigh Lou ring shores of 
the Pacific.. Thu character of the people, and the nature of 
the civilisation of this remarkable country, presented many 
striking contrasts to the customs and institutions of thu 
Africans, and they have generally been assumed as of 
totally independent origin. 

Peru has her historic traditions, no less than Mexico; 
■ind hi. t native liistorian, Gareilasso de Irt Vega*a descendant, 
through his mother, from the royal line of the Incus: who 
plays for them the part which Fernando de Alva did for 
his Tezcuenn uncostly, Seen through such a medium, the 
t me it ions of the Luca race expand into gorgeous pages of 
and the institutions of European chi vtdrf and 
mejlmval polity am grafted an the strange usages of an 
ludum nation, remarkable for its own well matured com- 
monw til, and unique phases of native -born civilisation. 

. l!im wn0titute ^ tJ,e e-^entiai element of Peruvian 
ivhgjous iaith, and gave form and colour to the national 
rite* and traditions. Manet* Capon and Mama (Mu Httico, 
djcir mythic instructors in the arts of agriculture, weaving, 
“? b P*™?g. were the Children of the Sun; their high 
regions festivals wore determined by the solstices and 
juintMtee, and Quito, the holy city, which lay immediately 
under the Equator, bad within it the pillar of the sun, 
vvhorc its vertical mya threw no shadow at noon, and they 
believed the god of light to scat himself in full ciFuIgcme 
in his temple. The sacred piUur stood in the centre of a 
ei 1 e described within the court of the great temple, tm- 
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vo rvwd by a diameter drawn from cast to wmt, by means oi 
which tiie period of tbe equinoxes was detenninel ; and 
both then, and at the eoktieea, the piUnr hung with 
garlands, and offerings of fruit and flowers were made to 
the divine luminary and parent of maukiml The title of 
the sovereign Inca wait the Child of the Sun; and the 
territory of the empire was divided into three portions, of 
-which one, constituting the lauds of the Sun, mainumi'd 
■llio costly ceremonial of public worship, with the temples 
jiial their numerous priests and vest'll vugiuo. 1 bo imtujiN 
traditions pointed to the Valley of Cusco ss the original 
seat of native civilisation. There their mythic Maneo 
Capnc founded the city of that name ; ou the high lands 
around it a number of columns were reared which served 
for taking azimuths, and by measuring their windows llie 
I.recise time of the solstices were determined. 

Ki aiJcs the divine honours paid to the sou, the 1 L-ruvians 
worshipped the host of heaven, and dedicated temples to 
the thunder and lightning, and to the rainbow, us the 
wrathful and benign messengers of the supreme solar deity. 
It Iiimhr naturally he anticipated that a nation thus devoted 
to astronomical observations, and mnintmnmg * 
caste exclusively f»r watching solar and stellar phenomena, 
would have attained to considerable knowledge 'u that 
branch of science. Apparently, however, the facilities 
which their equatorial position afforded for dtstonnnung the 
few indispensable periods in their calendar, removed the 
stimulus to further progress; and not only do wt find them 
surpassed in this respect by the Mnyscas, occupying a part 
of the mine great southern plateau, who regulated their 
calendar on n system prese nting ten aide table pcmta of 
resemblance to that of the Aztecs; but they remained to 
the last in ignorance of the true causes of eclipses, «>»' 
resarded such phenomena with the same superstitious and 
apprehensive wonder as has affected the untutored savage 
mind in all ages. Otic historian, indeed, athnus that tiiey 
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recognised the actual length of the solar year, and regulated 
( heir chronology hy a series of cycles of decade* of yean, 
centuries, and decades of centuries, the last of which consti¬ 
tuted i he grand cycle or great year t if the sun. 1 This is only 
confuted by n reference to the silence of earlier authorities, 
and the absence of all evidence on the subject; and may 
serve (o remind us how partial is the knowledge we pos- 
^ of the intellectual development of thb singularly interest¬ 
's among whom science was essentially esoteric, 

Prescott seeks to account for the very imperfect nature 
cf the astronomical science of Peru, hy the fact, that the 
Peruvian priesthood were drawn exclusively from the body 
c£ the Incas: a privileged order of nobility who claimed 
divme origin, and were the leas tempted to seek in superior 
hmrmng the exclusive rights of an intellectual aristocracy, 
butolh, r reasons help to explain this singular intellectual 
condition of a nation, which had in so many other directions 
made remarkable progress in civilisation. The very feet that 
astronomy constituted, a* it were, the national religion, 
placed it beyond the reach of scientific speculation, among 
ft people with whom blasphemy against the sun, and mnlo- 
ruction ot the Inca, were alike punished with death. The 
imj. ents to Galileos astronomical discoveries wore 
tnthug compared with those which must have beset the 
presumptuous Inca priest who ventured to deny the diurnal 
revolution of the sun round the earth; or to explain, hy 
the simple interposition of the moon between themselves 
and the sun, the mysterious and malign infirmities with 
hich it constituted a part of the national creed to believe 
heir supreme deity was afflicted during a solar eclipse. 
;ut another cause also tended to retard the progress of the 
'eravrana in the intelligent solution of astronomiml plie- 
Jl i J T ,a - A T fD S the *naeot Egyptians we iind the division 
", . ye:ir ,I -^ rnmi,xl lj y the changes of the Nile; mid 
thmr year regulated by applications of astronomical science, 
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to mutely interwoven with their sacred and civil institutions, 
But the phenomena of the seasons, which have fostered with 
evary other civilised nation the accurate observation of (he 
astronomical divisions of time, and the determination of 
the recurring festivals dependent on seed-time and harvest, 
were almostinoperative, where, among a people specuilly 
devnted to agriculture, each season ami every temperature 
could be commanded by a mere change of elevation under 

the vertical sun of the equator* 

The Peruvians, however, must be tried by their own 
standards of excellence. Manco Capac, their mythic 
civilian-, -a.no wur-god, like the Merith of the feronons 
Aztecs, Agriculture was the special art introduced by him; 
and husbandry was pursued among them on principles 
which modern science has only rec otly fully developed m 
Euro lie, 'there alone, in all the New >V r oiKi r the plough 
wns in use; and the Inca himself, on one of the great 
animal festivals, consecrated the UtoiHB of the huslumdiuaii 
by turn In- up the earth with a golden ploughshare Arti¬ 
ficial irrigation was carried out on a gigantic seal® by means 
Of aqueducts and tunnels of greet extent, the rums of which 
still attest the engineering skill of their constructors, I he 
virtues of gutiw, which are now so well appreciated by 
the agriculturists of Europe, were familiar to the Peruvian 
fimm r; and an the county of the Incas included, at its 
various levels, nearly all varieties of climate and products, 
from the cocoa and palm that fringed (lie borders of the 
Pacific to the pasture of their mountain ilncka on the verge 
of the high regions of perpetual snow : a systematic success 
sum of public fairs, regulated, like :dl else, by the supreme 
government, afforded abundant opportunities for the inter- 

elian-e of their diverse commodities, 

Sueh a country, if any, could dispense with commerce, 
and attain to considerable advancement without a represen¬ 
tative currency or circulating medium. Gold, which was 
abundant, served only for barbaric pomp and decoration. 
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SIjvit vis accessible in such (quantities, that Fizirro found 
in it a substitute for iron to shoe the konsea of kin cavalry* 
Copper and tin in like manner abounded in the motmtuiu; 
iiud the Peruvians bad learned to alloy the copper bulk with 
tin iiud silver* for greater utility in its application to the 
useful arts* Bartholomew ltuiz, it will bo jumemlierod, 
found on board the haha first met by him olf the Peruvian 
coast, a pair of bidottoes for weighing the precious metals ; 
and the repeated discovery of well-adjusted silver bidiineea 
In tombs of the Inca?, confirm a the evidence that they made 
use of weights in determining the value of their com¬ 
modities. The Peruvians were thus in ponaeoaioa of a mode 
of exchange, which, for their purposes, was superior to that 
of the currency of the Mexicans, in tke absence of any suck 
means of ascertaining the exact apportionment of commo¬ 
dities produced for sale* 

Progress in agriculture was accompanied by a cormspond* 
ing development of the resources of a pastoral people. Vast 
IIoeka of sheep ranged the mountain pictures of the Andes, 
under the guidance of native shepherds; while the Peru¬ 
vians alone* of nil the races of the New World, had Attained 
to that important stage in civilisation which precedes the 
e mployment of machinery, by their use of Lke lower animals 
in economising human labour* The llama, trained ns a 
beast of burden, curried its light load along the steep paths 
of the CorJilleraa, or on the gTcat highways of Peru* 

As the mythic Manco Cap&c was the instructor of the 
nation in agriculture, so also the divine daughter of the Sun 
introduced the arts of weaving and spinning. Such tradi¬ 
tions serve at least to indicate the favourite directions of 
the national taste and skill, which were displayed in the 
manufacture of a variety of woollen articles of ingenious 
patterns and ihe utmost delicacy of texture. Numerous 
examples of the woven textures of the Peruvians have 
been recovered from their Ancient graves at Atacama and 
elsewhere; though it cannot be assumed that in these we 
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have specimens of the rare and costly fabrics which Melted 
the wondering admiration of the early Spaniards. In the 
arid soil and tropical climate of the -tea:, desert of Atacama, 
articles which prove the most perishable in northern lati 
tudes are found, after the lapse of centuries, iu pcitect pre¬ 
servation. Of these 1 had an opportunity of examining a 
collection recovered by Mr. J. II. Blake from ancient huncas 
explored by him. and bow preserved in his Cabinet at 
Huston. They include specimens of cloth, wrought m dyed 
woollen thread, and sewed in regular and ornamental de¬ 
signs. Each piece is woven of tho exact sum which « 
reriaired Tor the purpose in view, end some of them fumis i 
proofs of ingenious skill in the art of weaving. 1 lie threads 
consist of two or more strands of dyed llama-wool twisted 
together ; and elaborate patterns are woven into a suit an,l 
dedicate web. The accompanying figure, though grotestpie, 
is a mind specimen of a complicated feat aclneved in dyed 
woollen threads on the ancient Peruvian loom. It was 
found in a grave at Atacama, along with many other re us 
described in a subsequent chapter* 31 r* 
Blake remarks, in reference to the dis¬ 
coveries of tULs which rewarded bis 
reseai^hea" In forming on opinion of 
the degree of skill displayed in the arta 
of spinning and weaving, by these spaci- 
mens, it should be borne in mind that the 
implement# in use were of the simplest 
contrivance. The only Ones which lmve 
been discovered are simple distaffs; and 
among the articles obtained from the 
Atacama graves were several formed, til 

___ wo od find atone, such a# are still iu uro 

itig, pi^jaruTun wsh. among the Indians of Peru at the present 
(1 , lV+ Weaving on the bom bos notion introduced among 
tlitin The warp is secured by stakes driven into the 
ground, and the filling-in is inserted by the slow process of 
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passing it by hand over and under each thread alternately,” 
It would be a grave error, however, to assume that we 
possess in such relies, recovered from the ordinary graves 
formed in the loose sand of the desert, the highest achieve- 
incuts of Peruvian .skill. On the contrary, regarding them, 
us we must, as fair specimens of the common woollen tissues 
of the country, they confirm the probability that the costly 
hangings, and beautifully wrought robes of the Inca and 
his nobles, fully justified the admiration with which they 
are referred to by Spanish writers of the sixteenth century. 
Marvellous specimens of ceramic art. arc also noted among 
the manufactures ascribed to the Peruvians before the con¬ 
quest, surpassing anything found in the common cemeteries 
of the race ; hut the proofs which exist of the ingenuity ex- 
pended by the ancient potter on utensiU in daily use, render 
probable the accounts of such rare tihef-d' tt iirrrcs executed by 
their cu n u ingest workmen for the imperial service. So also 
wc read of animals and phials wrought with wonderful 
delicacy, in gold and silver; arid scattered with profuse 
in iignilicence about the apartments of the Peruvian nobles. 
Such specimens ol goldsmiths' work uu longer survive ; hut 
still the Imacms of the nuclei 1 race are ransacked for golden 
ornaments, which prove considerable metal! urgic skill, and 
leave no room to doubt that gold and silver were moulded 
and graven into many ingenious forms. Science and art 
had indeed made wonderful advances among this remark 
able people ; though with them, ns with the Chinese, they 
were more frequently expended in the gratification of a 
craving for display, than in realising triumphs of much 
practical value. Nevertheless, Peruvian civilisation had 
wrought out for itself many elements of progress adapted 
to its native soil. Its aatronaniical science admits, indeed, 
of no comparison with that of Mexico ; and in lieu of the 
artistic picture-writing of the Mexicans, it employed tbo 
q\npu&+ nn artificial system of mnemonics not greatly 
superior to the Red Indian wampum, to which it bears 
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considerable resemblance. In this it contrasts with the 
matoed Meroglyplneal inacaptaonfl of Central America and 
Yucatan, which preserve evidences of program in advance 
of the highest civilisation of the Aztecs and the Incaa, and 
indeed of all but the most civilised nations ol ancient or 
modem centuries. But this Light?r phase of intellectual 
development must Ixj reserved for consideration iu it^ rein 
tions to the psychology of the svholc continent. 

The remarkable system of national polity doubtless 
originated in part from the docile nature still manifested by 
the descendants of the Peruvian people \ and, when viewed 
in tin® connection,, it furnishes some key to the peculiar 
character! st i ce of the i r c i v ilisatk m. Their gov eminent waa 
a sacerdotal sovereignty, with an hereditary aristocracy, and 
a system of costea more absolute seemingly than that of 
the Egyptians or Hindus Something of the partial and 
nnprogreBsive development of the ( hiueso mingled hi the 
ancient Peruvians along with numerous other traits of 
resemblance to that singular people. I ulike the Mrxican^, 
wo see in their whole polity, ails, and social life, matitutknfl 
of indigenous growth. It would be difficult to limit the 
centuries during which such a people may have handed on 
from generation to generation the slowly brightening torch. 
Their own traditions, preserved with the help of quipus and 
national ballads, are valueless on this point. But their 
institutions reveal some remarkable evidences of a people 
preserving many traits of social infancy, alongside of such 
matured arts and habits as could only grow up together 
arou ad the und iaturl >ed graves of many generalions. Qfb r- 
iugs of fruits and flower* took the place of the bloody 
human sacrifice# of Aztec worship i hut the suitce rite®, 
which disclose their traces everywhere in the sepulchral 
usnigcs of primitive nations, were retained in full force* 
The simple solidity of mcgnlithic art gave an equally primi¬ 
tive character to their architecture, net withstanding ita 
application to many practical purposes of Life; and the 
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precious metals, though existing in unequalled profusion, 
were retained to the last solely for their contribution to 
barbaric splendour. The habits of pastoral liTe, hy manna 
of which the foremost nations of the Old World appear to 
have emerged out of barbarism, were with them modified 
by the haunts of Hocks [peculiar to the strange region of 
mountain and plateau, where also they carried the neat step 
in human progression, that of agriculture, to a degree of 
perfection probably never surpassed* They liad advanced 
dlurgy through all ite stag®, up to that which preceded 
the use of iron ; and with the help of their metal tools, 
displayed a remarkable skill in many mechanical arts. 
They did no mote, because, under their peculiar local 
circumstances and the repressive influences of the mild 
despotism of Inca rule, they hud achieved all tliafc they 
required. 

A gentle people found abundant occupation in tilling the 
sod, without being oppressed by a labour which was liul.i- 
cu.d by the frequently recurring festivals of a joyous, and, 
in some respects, elevating national faith. Nor is it difficult 
to conceive of such a people com inning to pursue the even 
tenor of their way, with scarcely perceptible progression, 

|. oug i all the subsequent centuries since their discovery 
to urope. hail not the hand of the conqueror ruthlessly 
*' ]l ' |,! ' vrk structure reared by many gene rations, and 
quenched the lamp of native civilisation. The conqueror* 
of the sixteenth century have given expression to the 
astoni*liment with which they beheld everywhere evidences 
of order, contentment, and praeperily ; ^d while tfm archi¬ 
tectural magnificence of Montezuma’s capital has so utterly 
disappeared as to suggest the doubt if it ever existed ; the 
travc. er wl°ng the Hiuhmt routes of Peruvian industry ill 
s fs on i.wt-y hand ruins, not only of temples, palaces, 
ni l strongholds, but of terraced doeli dries, military muU 
causeways, aqueducts* and other public works, that astonish 
lsm ^ B(, bditj of their construction and the grandeur 
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of their design. But between these twn great divisions of 
the western hemisphere, in the curiously insulated region of 
Central America, traces of ancient civilisation abound, with 
evidences of u higher, if not longer enduring development 
than either. The closing annals both of Mexico and Pern 
have acquired a vivid interest from the incidents of Spanish 

conquest; and retain many romantic assedni ion* con. 1 .-1 

with the lustre of their conquerors. But the interest which 
attaches to Central America and Yucatan derives little value 
from history. There, under the luxuriant forests of that 
tropical region, may .'■til! he studied the monuments of a 
lettered people, aud the sculptures and symbolic inscriptions 
of an extinct faith, amid mins which appear to have licen 
already abandoned to decay 1 m. fore Cortes explored the 
peninsula in his Just of conquest* Their basso-relievos 
preserve the physiognomy of a race essentially diverse from 
the Mexicans ; and their sculptured hieroglyphics show a 
process of inscription very far in advance of the picture- 
writing’ of the Aztecs* The magnitude and solidity of the 
mins of Peru still attest the practical aim of works wrought 
there on a grand scale, and for purposes of more obvious 
utility than those' of the Central American peninsula ; and 
the characteristics of some of the Peruvian crania suggest 
striking analogies with the peculiar physiognomy of the 
northern basso-relievos* such as arc uu longer recognisable 
when we turn to the Mexican race. 

Nothing pertaining to the northern continent east of the 
Rocky Mountains presents any counterpart to Peruvian 
architecture, sculpture, or the ingenious modelling ol the 
putter^ art ; or suggests affinities in language or astrono¬ 
mical science, to Peru or Central America; unless i< he the 
remarkable remains of the Mound’Builders. But with 
Mexico it is otherwise. In the region between the Rooty 
Mountains and the Atlantic the stock is to be sought., from 
which on many grounds it appears most reasonable to trace 
the predominant Mcxb-aii nice of the era of the Conquest, 
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They were inheritors, not originators of till 1 civilisation of 
the plateau. But while the traditions of the Aztvca appear 
to point to a migration from the north, the Toltees whom 
they displayed can be assigned on no tangible evidence to 
a similar origin. Amid many diversities recognisable among 
the nations of the New World, the forest and prairie tribe*, 
now cl uttering chiefly in the N orth-west, a re the re preset 
tzitives of ono great rtttbdiviflion, the source of which may 
Ik: sought in that northern hive stretching westward towards 
Behring Strait and the Aleutian Islands, with [kiss idle 
ind [cations of an Asiatic origin. But for the more iutedoc 
ttml nations whose ancient monuments lie to the south of 
1 1 a* KlO Grande del Norte, the most probable .source appear* 
to 1«J the southern plateaus of the Peruvian Cord ill eras. In 
3 1" ' "]i|ier regions of the north the abundant metul sup¬ 
plied all wants too readily to stimulate to farther progress ; 
I'Ui the & cithern region rises through every change of climate 
u ml or the vertical rays* nt the equator; and Its rocky steeps 
iiic veined with exhaustion treasures of metallic ores, in 
iflich a condition as to lead man on step liy step from the 
infantile perception of the native metal aa a ductile stone, 
1 (i the matured intelligence of tho mctidhirgist, niiDgliim 
anil fusing the contiguous ores into his most convenient 
and useful alloys. A branch of the same race, moving 
north ward along tho isthmus, may account for the abundant 
architectural remains of the centra] peninsula, consistently 
with its ethnographic traces; while beyond this, to tlw 
uorthwmd, vre see in the conflicting elements of Mexican 
rn iliaation, the confluence n[ races from north and south, 
3iml lhe mingling of their diverse arts and customs urn h i 
tht- favouring influences which the vale of Analmac sup" 
plied* 
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CHAPTER XV, 

ATtT CHBOEfICLOTf>3, 

mitATi’iii itKtii-jnctuic ircncvrM-K iiMAittRWroW 

[MITAtJVIt ASALfttillai I* riTTl^. ASP LTHTMil— 1 L 71 I ILtCDIUW - 

illILTm ink lulls— wthCnir^ia nujtiri lanim—T ilt PUcr. *>r TIM viiphii* 

■r<riD cAuvnsmi—TnmTiiAlT-RtiiLiTi'iiis—jjoitriiwf w^wjuninil— 

l|,-.^.-i_.Uax-T3rElA>'TtM-flTUCil 1_iAHTL»—JJrtHJlT JL'CtStMtlUflOC! AWf 

IKI'Uill [HITATJVT, * K ILL- —AHISLAU BKmOdlSTLB- tUTENSl V K <3 H Milt Ai1U I '!' 
RELATJOS&- KRQWtlRtMK i*Y TRj'iI’ILUJj firm A DKfl L' CT1 |>NW — Tlrt; t^lFCJJT A.'H 

ir.tn at -r —TiiAfrs* 11 r wmiLtTHwf—Assruinii iwui'ATwaa—AR-in uuUi flt’viJ'-' 

Tl’ltf® — mtTTlJjf LU tTATTTB ■ Mll.l— CAHYItfl tTtffl »ilBTAP -IlKffliAIF 

iLM.Tf.JiitrR nm ,4 -ronuAS u.ui NUit—TUI, Hi:n nri-iTiW (jtUUUT tem 
tu* ff W.j III i( K -KAJfDA^ TplDinilj«-lil»ri Lt'IWin Hi’ till rtu-t I I! I- 
THU I.-!'tA I'lART—BSlhPHtMra: tMJLVP i fF tflJB lwal-m«i'kTIU.1Jl 

I yw Ji.UJIllE MtajATfOTB— FAVOTJIlini SfATmtAji—H^i»OL-3fIRA- <■ IIIMIvE * V* 
UlftTOMt—(imME-aLT-iK AllT-JlAJiLtT CAltri3«j—cn> WiTKCnflS MMfrSTRB— 

iyniJ.3T ExriAtuUF MC^ITICRA- JioWiA* jutkm. OF hitikatUis . 

In studying the elaborate sculptures of Control American 
atciiitectutOj one of the first of its peculiar eliiiractcristies 
to strike the eye is the predominance of representations of 
natural r 1 1ij ecte f alike in ito decorative details mid in lie 1 
symbolism of its liicrogly ]tide tablets, file human hvm t 
ihc head, the heart* the skull, the hand and foot, along with 
familiar objects of animate and inanim ate nature, supplied 
the readiest architectural. devices, and the most suggest ivv 
signs for attributes and ideas In the imitation involved 
in such a style of art, resemblances may he traced to the 
productions of many partially civilised nations both of 
auciciut and modern times. But in reviewing the primitive 
art uf the New World* whether pertaining to extinct nations, 
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like the AI on nd - Bull ders of (Hilo and the architects of 
Fucflt&n, or to I ml km tribes still occupying their old hunt¬ 
ing ground*, the critical observer can scarcely overlook 
many peculiar mauifeatadoiiri of imitative skill Though 
by no means to be regarded oa an exclusive distinction of 
the American races, this is a characteristic in which they 
[itv-r-nr a striking ■ ■ 11 1 m.-it. fo the primitive rmw of Europe. 
Many of the implements anti personal ornaments of the 
mite'Christian era of European art, designated the a Bronte 
Period," arc exceedingly graceful in form, and some of 
them highly ornamented, but there is rarely a trace of 
imitative design. So also, though the pec uliar form of one 
primitive dees of gold ornaments, found in the British 
Isles, has suggested a name derived from the calyx of a 
flower, which the cups of its rings seem in some degree to 
resemble, it ia a mere fanciful analogy ; fur no example 
beam the slightest trace of ornament calculated to suggest 
that such similarity was present to the mind of the ancient 
goldsmith, AVhere incised or graven oma rnents are wrough t 
upon the flower-like forms, they arc the game chevron, or 
herring-bone and saltire patterns, which occur on the rudest 
ehiy pottery* alike of northern Europe and of America : 
though executed on the finer gold work with considerable 
delicacy and taste. 

The correspondence between the forms and ornamentation 
h I i he rudest classes of pottery of the Old and New World, 
appeal's, at first sight, remarkable ; but it originates iu the 
inartistic simplicity inseparable from all infantile art. The 
ornamentation in only an improvement on the accident# 
n| manufacture. The first deco rations of the aboriginal pot- 
tera of Europe nod America appear to have been an unde¬ 
signed result of tlie twisted cords ponsed round the day to 
retain its form before it was hardened in the fire. Afore 
complicated patterns were produced by plaited or knitted 
cords, or imitated hi ruder fashion with the point of a bone- 
lance or IjotUrim But it is only among the aiJophyjhm arts 
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of Europe that such arbitrary putters are perpetuated w r ith 
impro v i ng taste and skill Tie Europeun v aae and rin emry 
nrn become more graceful in contour T and more delicate in 
material and construction, when they accompany the 
lieuutifnl weapons and personal ornaments wrong! it in 
broum But no attempt is made to imitate tent or flower, 
bird, beast, or any simple natural object ; and when in the 
bronze work of the later Iron Period, imitative farms at 
length appear, thrv are chiefly the snake and dragon pat- 
terns, borrowed seemingly by Celtic and Teutonic w anderers, 
with ihe wild fancies of their mythology, from the eastern 
cradle-land of their birth. 

ThisalisejMse of every trace of imitation in the farms and 
d , oi at tons of the archaic art of northern Europe, is curious 
and noteworthy: for remarkable truces, already ret. Trod to, 
pertaining to its palmotechnic era. prove that it is by »o 
means an invariable characteristic of primitive art. In the 
simplest forms of ancient weapons, implements and pottery, 
lucre utility was the nine The rude savage, whether of 
Europe or America, had neither leisure nor rhouglit to spue 
for decorative art* Hie esthetic faculty had not begun to 
influence his constructive instincts. Art- was the c *. o 
necessity, and borrowed its first adjuncts oi ad'irumnnl 
from the sources whence it had received its convenient lmt 
arbitrary forms. But the moment we get beyond 3 Ins nt m- 
tnrinn stage, the contrast between the products of Enropenn 
and American art U exceedingly striking ; and the^r value 
to the ethnologist and archaeologist becomes great, from Uie 
insight they give into the anpecte of mental expression, and 
the intellectual phases of social life, among uulustonc 
ccnerationa. The useful arte of the British allophylnm 
jTcs&ed until they superinduced the decorative and fine 
arte Hut the ornamentation was inventive, and not 
imitative: it was arbitrary, conventional, and singularly 
persistent in style. l! wrought itecll into sill his external 
expressions of thought; and whatever hi* religions worship 
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may have liecu, iv« look in vain fur j■ r*.H_»ik of idohtry, 
among the innumerable relics which have been recovered 
from supposed Druidic: d fanes, or the older cromlechs and 
tumuli of the British Isles. 1 The very opposite character 
iatics meet the eye the moment wo turn to th- j primitive 
arte of the New World There, indications of imitative 
design moot us on every band. The rude tribes of the 
North-west, though living Lu the simplest condition of 
savage life, not only copy the familiar ammol uud vegetable 
forms with which they nrt surrounded : but re present, with 
ingenious skill, novel object* nf European art introduced to 
their notice. Even their plaited and woven grjiea and 
LpiiH-woi'k assume a pictorial aspect ; and the [lottery is not 
only ornamented with patterns derived from flowers and 
other natural "bjccto, but more eLljonited examples are 
occasionally moulded into the forms of animals. tStill more 
is this the case with the tubes, masks, personal ornaments, 
and, above all, the pipe-heads* alike of the Mound-Builders, 
and of living races. Nor does it stop with such miniature 
productions of art. The same imitative faculty reappears 
in the great earthworks of Wisconsin and Ohio : where the 
artist has wrought out representations of natural objects on 
a colossal scale. 

The chronicles recorded by such means are invaluable. 
The walls of Central American ruins are covered with voice¬ 
less hieroglyphics; and the costly foboa of Loud Kings- 
borough's Mexican Antiquities have placed at the command 
of the scholars of both hemisphere a the dubious ideograph} 7 of 
native historians* But the artistic representations preserved 
alike in the bas-reliefs and statues of Pal clique, or in the char¬ 
acteristic pipe sculpture of the Ohio mounds, are ns sigidfi- 
eant and easy of interpretation as those on the Barnes ion 
tablets of Abbosimbul in Nubia, which demonstrate the 
existence, in the cm of R,imc8Cs T of Semitic and Ethiopian 
races, with ethnical diversities as clearly defined as now, 
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Among tbc ckaraatemtira of ancient and modem mdlout 
discernible in peculiar ritea and customs, op 6jael«w : m 
limit arts, there are some that indicate widely difliwd 
hereditary influences, ami ho fumi* » t0 remu *° 

affini ties ,.f nice. The praetdoeof circu m ci s i o n, for example, 
which I>revails both in Asia and Africa, whoever the 
influence of Semitic nations cull la: traced, strikingly dhw- 
tmtes the value of such indices. Another ancient custom, 
that of systematic cranial distortion, was common to 
nations of both hemispheres, and is proved hy the ecu cnee 
„f ancient sculpture to have been in use at the pe™! »l 
highest architectural art in I eiitral America. The Indian w«- 
trophy of the scalp, and iu singular counterpart, the peace- 
pipe, are also significant usages of the New World ; though 
the former appeals to have Ijeen equally common among 
ancient Asiatic nations. Herodotus refers to piping as 
one of the moat characteristic war-customs of the beythinns, 
and to their hanging the scrip-trophies . to the warriors 
bridle-rein. Hence the dm™**#™’ of Euripides, quoted 
by Buwlinsen, when remarking on the tmnUwol oicl, 
ancient customs to those of the Red Indians. The wee 
spendenec is worthy of note, in connection with others 
afterwards referred to. no possibly indicative oi something 
more than t. mere American counterpart to Egypt™ ami 
1 Irieutal accumulation* of trophies of the dam—the skulls, 
the hands, the earn, or even the fonajaiis,—repeatedly 
referred to in the Old Testament Scripture*, mid re.trade.I 
with minute detail ou the paintings of Egypt, nml tlu 
sculptures of Nimrond nml Kboresbnd. hut no *m h 
analogies throw light on the singular usage oi the peaer- 
pipe. The ethnical rdntions which it indicates belong 
exelnaivcly to the New World, where it. seems to perpetuate 
» significant symbolism derived from an extinct imtm 
civilisation. As such, it is worthy of study by the Ameri¬ 
can ethnologist, as the most curious of the many practices 
connected with the use of the Strange nicotian stimulant. 
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The pipe appears to have Ijeeu associated with solemn 
religions rites and civic eeromtmialsj both in ancient and 
modem times. It Imre n prominent part iu the worship of 
the old Mound-Builders ; and still retains its place among 
the paraphernalia of the inspired medicine man or priest, 
and the must sacred credentials of the ambassador or war- 
chief. 

The implements designed for the use of tobacco or other 
narcotic barbs. occupy a prominent place among the works 
i't art of which the sacrificial mounds are the principal 
depositories. Iii accordance with the almost universal 
custom of barbarous and semi-ehilised nations, the Mound- 
Builders devoted to their dead whatever had been moat 
prized in life, or was deemed valuable for some talisman!c 
eh ami, lienee the Mississippi mounds, and the : met out 
tmub& of Mexico and Peru, disclose the same kind of 
evidence ol the past ns Wilkinson Las deduced from the 
catacombs ot Egypt, or Dennis from the sepulchres of 
Etruria. But in addition to this, the remarkable religious 
rites, id the American Mound-Builders have preserved not 
<■11 it. their altars, hut the offerings laid upon them. The 
perishable garments oi the dead have necessarily disap¬ 
peared ; and of instruments or utensils of wood or other 
("inbusiible materials it is vain to expect u trace, where 
even metal Ijjjs melted, and the atone been calcined iu the 
bhizu of sacrificial fires ; blit articles of copper and stone, 
oj fictile ware, and oven of shell, ivory, and bone, have 
escape! the destructive flume, and withstood the action of 
lime. In such enduring characters inscriptions are legibly 
graven upon the altars oi the Mound-Baildecs. Let us try 
(o translate their records into the language of modem 
thought. 

\\ hut such relies record in reference, to metallurgy has 
already been seen. The ii found-Build era were acquainted 
vith several of the metals. They had both, the silver and 
lead of Iowa and Wisconsin in use. Implements and 
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personal ornaments of copper abound oil tboir fdtara ; W)d 
rhi' mec lamb-id combination of silver witb the native copper 
, ( f which those are made, indicates that they derived their 
supplies from Lake Superior, where alone the metals hare 
hitherto been found in the singular medianic^hfimicnl 
combination of crystals of silver in a copper matrix. Their 
sacrificial fires have in some eases fused the metallic tab-r¬ 
ings on the altars into a mm* of molten metal, so tktlt thc 
MonndrBmldcrs bad thus presented ta them this nil-impor¬ 
tant lesson of metallurgy, Mr. F. S. Perkins, of Burlington. 
Wisconsin, whose collection of native copper implement* 
numbers upwards of sixty specimens, has arrived at the 
conclusion that some of those from the ancient mounds 
| iava been cad in moulds; and Mr, J. W. Foster concurs 
in the belief that the Mound-Builders had learned to sin - h 
1 ores. 1 This stUl require, further proof. At CmdnnaU 
I saw in the collection of Mr. Clcneay, a choice specimen oi 
a copper axe, found on the banks of Hog C reek, a tn mtaiy 
of the Great Miami It measures fifteen mete tang, and 
weighs 5 Hi* 5& oz. ; but though well proportioned and 
finished with unusual care, it is entirely the work of the 

hammer. Only in onn case, of =*» ajtG lmm llie LocJcp ” 
Mound, have I seen indications which seem to sugg^t a 
process of costing. But specimeiiH of incidentals melted 
copper repeatedly occur ; and Mr, Ju. R. Skinner, of Cuim*- 
nsiti, showed me a melted tunas of pure silver, of 4 \b 
weight, found lying on aheap of i-harcoid. iiiniltmg hr-aig 1 
t he ' ~cuibanknienl surrounding a large mound at , .k 

Nothing further was needed than the pmcticaJ parity by 
xvhich similar accidents have been turned to account, to 
lend the Mound-Builders one step beyond tins, to the use 
of the crucible and the mould. It would not, therefore, 
surprise me to find partial truces of thc use of both. I har 
imitative skill, and ability in modelling, had already taught 
them the vise of the mould when working in clay. But 
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they had, at Wat. u very rudinmnt.i ry knowledge of uietd- 
Imgy ; they do nul appear to have acquitted, by barter or 
otherwise, any specimens of tbs alloyed melds ; and only 
mechanically combined their copper with bIJ ver. Keneii ii.. 
though prised by them, was used simply oh a slono* They 
were familiar with silver, and shaped it into many persons! 
ornaments. The sdphurct of lead was also known to them ; 
nod was turned to account both for use ami oi-minetitatiim. 

Thus Far, then, it appears that the Mound-BulldctB 
shored in the metahnigie wealth of the great copper region. 
We are reminded, accordingly, that the broad undulating 
prairie-hmtls of Wisconsin, with their remarkable ^v. 111' ■■ I i« 
earth works, lie directly liotwceu the short -s of Lake Supe¬ 
rior and the region occupied by tbe Mmjnd Iluildem. The 
monuments of the bitter abound with examples of their 
builders' arte ; and are surrounded with varied proofs of 
hi dtled occupation, civic and religious structures, and per¬ 
manent defensive military Works, Throughout Wiseonsifi* 
on tbe contrary, tbe symlndie mounds stand alone, and have 
hitherto lieen found, with tt few rare exceptions, to con tarn 
no relics, Neither earthworks adapted to religious rites, 
loi military defences, attest that that region was occu¬ 
pied by a numerous population, Such ns its man y natural 
advantages titled it to suatain. Ifence the conjecture that 
the mineral country on tbe southern shores of the Omit 
Ij.ake wns the recognised source of supply for the whole 
population north of the Gulf of Mexico ; and that different 
tribes ll trough out tbe vast ha sin of the Mississippi mid bn 
Tributaries were wont to send working parties thither, as to 
a region common to idL Such an idea accords with the 
blither voiijijcture that the ^ymbulic mounds of Wisconsin 
may In- memorials uf soured rites, or pledges of neutrality 
among tuitions from the various tributaries of the great 
river, as they annually met on this border-land of the 
rntnnion metallic storehouse* It is obvious that tbe Mound - 
I mi Hers were a highly religious people. Their superstitious 
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nU‘* were of frequent occurrence, uml accompanied with 
Hoafly sacrifices; while in the immcr^ symbolic moirnilp 
uf Wisconsin, labour alone is the sacrifice, and the menial 
farm preserves the one idea at which their builders a mu d, 
go far, thirt theory of uaacred neutral ground a lid common 
mineral region ia conjectural Neverthcle.*^ U involves 
certain facte to Ik? borne in view for comparison with other* 
of a divert kind. In the once densely peopled regioriB ul 
Mldo and Illinois, where the works of the Moiind-BniMe.. 
abound, the river valleys were occupied by m ingenious 
und industrious agricultural population : who, if n»t u.qgres 
,j vc and warlike, employed their constructive skill on 
extensive worts for military defence, Whencesoever Lhc 
,Usr existed that they had tlm* to apprehend and guard 
dgauifit, there is no trace of ite localisation within the region 

Mmr immediately to the south of Lake Superior, though 

which their path lay to the great coppe* country. More 
probably offensive and defensive warfare was earned on 
between tribe* or states of the Mound Ih ice settled on 
different tributaries of the same great water-system, hut 
the growing civilisation of the nations of the M^sipju 
valley wits also uxposed to the aggraaaicm of Wliwiflii tohes 
of the North-west; for if the Mound-Uudders di tiered m 
culture and race from the progenitor* ol the modern had 
Indian, soma of (heir arts and customs render it probable 
that the latter wore not unknown to them* 

So far, then, wo connect the race of the Mounds with tic 
shores of Lake Superior, and thus trace oat for them ft 
relation fa» region of the North, But the otgecta wrought 
bv their artistic skid reveal no less certainly then familiarity 
w itU un minis of southern and even tropical latitudes ; and 
the materials employed in their wmafnetura Include mu« 
of the Alleghnnics, the obsidian of Mexico, and jiule sind 
porphyry derived pralmbly from the mtme region, or from 
others' still further south. Such facte warn us agairat any 
hastily constructed hypothec of migrations for a people b* 
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whom the resource of so many dissimilar regions were 
partially known* Wc see iu them, however* proofs of an 
extensive traffic ; and may assume, as at least exceedingly 
probable, the existence of widely extended relations among 
that singular race. It is not to be inferred from tbe use 
of tertns specifically applied to modem trade; that they 
are intended to suggest the possession of a currency and 
exchanges, of banking agencies, or manufacturing corpora¬ 
tions. Unt, v about confounding the traces of a rudimentary 
civilisation with characteristics of its mature development, 
there are proofs sufficient to justify the inference that the 
Mound-]!uilders traded with the copper of Lake Superior 
for objects of necessity aud luxury brought from widely- 
separated regions of 1 fie continent. Such exchanges may 
have been effected by many intermediate agencies rather 
than hy any direct traffic. But the river system of the 
Mississippi lias furnished to the later forest tribes facilities 
Inr interchange under far less favourable circumstances; 
and such a systematic trade among an ingenious and settled 
people may have materially contributed to the progress of 
civilisation lu the populous valleys of the Ohio, 

1 liming next to the carvings in stone recovered from 
iM',“ mounds, they Include objects of singular interest, some 
f *f which, at least, fully merit the designation of works of 
nrt. i <'mpared, indeed, with the sculptures in porphyry 
ami the great Calendar Stone of Mexico ; the elaborate 
facades ami columned terraces of Uxmal # Zayi r and Kahah ; 
aij'l the colossal statues, basso* relievos and hieroglyphics of 
Copan amlPideDque : the art of the Alotrad-Buildere, which 
expended its highest efforts on the decoration of a tube, or 
the sculpture of a pipe-bowl, may appear insignificant 
enough. But the imagination is apt to be impressed by 
mere size, aud requires to be reminded of the superior 
excellence ol a Creek medal or a Homan gem to all the 
"*>h -*d grandeur of an Egyptian Mcmnom The uxdutec- 
f ure mid sculpture of I ’entrnj America preserve to us the 
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highest mtellectmil efojrta of the New World, and are ani¬ 
mated by a historical mgni&catice which cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Nevertheless example* among the miniature 
work* of art of the Ohio VaDay admit of comparison with 
them in some essential elements of artistic skill. ^ Apart, 
indeed, from the sJgnificnnce of the hieroglyphics with 
which the colossal statues of Oopan are graven, they might 
rank with the monstrous erenlions of Hindu art-; vJiyif.r^ 
some of the objects taken from altars of 0 Muumi Oily f 
furnish apeeimenu of imitative design and portrait-sculpture 
f ull of character and individuality. 

The simplicity, variety, and minute expression in many 
of the miniature mound-sculptures, their delicacy <i execu¬ 
tion mid imitative skill, render them jost objects of iutci 
Bat foremost in every trait of value for the elnenktion of 
the history or characteristics of their workers, are the 
human heads, which, when the accuracy of many of the 
mini at are sculptures of animals is considered, it twn scare rh 
be doubted, perpetuate faithful representations of the 
ancient people by whom they were executed. Equally 
well-authenticated portraiture of Umbrian, PcLasgian. or 
ether mythical races of Europe would be in' ulu.d-le to the 
etlinolo*nst It would solve some of the knottiest problems 
of his science, better than all the obscure diaqmamoua to 
which the aboriginal population of Greece and Italy has 
given rise. American ethnologists, accordingly, have not 
failed to turn such icooogrnphic evidence t-. even more 
account than legitimate induction will *mtum t m support 
of (heir favourite argument for an indigenous unity *A Hie 
whole ancient and modem races of the New World. 

Bv means of such artistic relies we can determine ine 
physical duumcteriatios of the Mound-Builders, and of con¬ 
temporary tribes or nations known to them. We also h am 
the character of fauna, native and foreign to the re-ion 
occupied by them, with which they were familiar. I have 
ha d :m opportunity of caMnlly inspecting the valuable 
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collection of moand-seulptupeB in the possession of Ur, E. 
H. D&via of Now York, 1 In some coses* perhaps, their 
artistic merits have been overrated* Nevertheless the 
minute nr curacy with which ninny *f the objects of natural 
history have been ©■pied h remarkable ; and' nnfirms the 
reliance to he placed on the ethnical portraiture perpetuated 
in their representations of the hunnsn head. 

t..>f these invaluable examples of ancient Americau icum- 
oniiihy, uiju (Pig, T7) has atl facial special notice, not r.nly 
ns the most henuilfu] head of the serifs, hut from its sup 
posed correspond emee to the type of the modern North 
American Indian* The workmanship of this head is 
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dcBcrileil by its discoverers m unsurpassed liy tiny speci¬ 
men of ancient American art which hsm fid Ecu under the 
notice r i| the authors, not excepting the best product ions oi 
Mexico and Peru." 8 In the well-executed illustration which 
wceom]iameft these remarks, the Red Indian features are 
unmistakably represented; nor lias this faded to receive 
aliimdimt attentioni and to have ascribed to it even more 
thiin its due importance, .Mr. Francis Pulszby, the learned 
Hungarian, thus cottunetits on it in his lamogruphic 
Researches (m Human Races and their Art :—“A most 
character is tie, we in ay my artia Really beautiful head, the 


1 TIuh L>uTli!t;liiKji baa idirtv I^t-n iwijiiirvtl inr tht< Black mr it n Mithtjnni, 
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workmanship of tlieee unknown Muund-1-nildtrs, dug up 
imd publishi-d by Squier, exhibits the peculiar Induui feat¬ 
ures so faithfully, and with snub sculptural perfection, Ihut 
we nuunot withhold our ad m i ration from their ai tisri>: yoy- 
ficiimey. It proves three tilings: ltd, that 'thcae Mound- 
Builders were Aineriean Liulum in type ; 2d, Thui tune 
(iigu aute-C-ulumbian, hut otherwise unknown,) bus not 
changed the type of tliU rodigenouH group "f races; tun! 
3 rl Thnt the Mound-Builders were prolttbfy acquainted 
with no other men but theuiaeWce," 1 Such are the swip¬ 
ing deductions ih'iuvn fivm premises supplied by si single 
esampb of mound-sculpture : or rather by the depkliou ol 
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it ill Mcasts. Squier and Davis’s volume ; for after a careful 
examination of the original, its ethnic characteristics appear 
to tno to he mainly due to the pencil of the draughtsman, 
who has, no doubt uuderiguedly, given to his drawing rnn, 1 1 
more of the typical Indian feature! than aretraceable to the 
original Of this figs. 77 and 78 ore more accurate copies ; 
and from these it will l« seen that the none, instead ol 
haring the salient Roman arch there represented, » per¬ 
fectly straight, ainl is neither very prominent nor dilated. 
The month, though protuberanty b* smult: the lips are thin ; 
instead of the characteristic ponderous maxillary region of the 
true Indian, the chin and the upper Lip are both short; and 
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the lower jaw, without any marked width between the con¬ 
dyles, is small, and tapers gradually towards the chin. 
Perhaps it is owing to this smallness of the lower portion 
of the head and face, that it was supposed to represent a 
female. But such an idea is not suggested by any marked 
characteristic either in the features or head-dress. Tin 1 
cheek-bones, though high, are by no means so prominent an 
in the original engraving. Indued, the projection is almost 
entirely in fronts giving a tumid cheek immediately under 
the eye. 1 doubt if any competent observer, ignorant of 
the history of this relic, would assign it to an Indian type. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the inferences drawn from 
the representation of a single example of mound-sculpture 
are based on inaccurate premises. But even supposing the 
head to reproduce the features of the modern Indian : it 
would by no means prove the three propositions deduced 
from its discovery : since it Is not the only specimen of 
sculptured portraiture discovered in the mounds, and w* 1 
look in vain in other examples for these points of Indian 
physiognomy which would first attract the eye of the imita¬ 
tive modeller or sculptor. The salient and dilated nose, 

prominent cheek-bones, massive 
jaw, and large mouth, may be as¬ 
signed as the most noticeable 
characteristics ; but all r>r nearly 
all of those are wanting in most 
of the other sculptured heads uf 
masks. The character o f these may 
be seen in the head engraved here 
(Fig. 70), derived from the same 
rich depository opened in il Mourn! 
City; 7 It is cut in a compact yob 
Jo wish stone. The nose is nearly in a 
line with the forehead, excepting at the point, which projects 
in ft manner certainly by no means characteristic of Indian 
features ; and though the lips protrude, they are delicate, 
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am 1 the mouth Is small- The cars in Ulfch are large, and 
m ilia latter are perforated with four Email holes around 
their upper edges. In this case, from the delicacy of the 
daturas, it is suggested with greater probability limn in the 
former example, that it has teen designed ^ 

model Auother heal/ executed in the same material, ifl 
maeh altered by fire* 11 ha- not, 1 ike the previous examples, 
been designed for ft pipe-head, but is broken off from a com 
plctc human figure, or other larger piece of curving. It is 
murii inferior as a work of art, and indeed approaches the 
grotesque or caricature. Nevertheless, it has conudenxhie 
character in its expression ; and no one familiar with the 
Indian cast of countenance would readily assign either to it 
or the previous specimen of mound-sculpture any aim at 
such representation, if unaware of the circumstances of lb. h 
i iL - 'V. rv. Iii the*-, as in others of the heads, the fact is 
tattooed, a»d I he cars have been perforated; and from the 
si i nng]y attached oxide of copper,, there can he little doubt 
that they were decorated with rings or pendants of that 
metal* Other portrait sculptures and terra cottas, either 
found in the mounds, or discovered within the region where 
they chiefly abound, arc figured in the works of Squier, 
Schoolcraft, Lapham, Foster, Jones, and in the American 
Ethnological Society's Transactions. The majority of them 
are inferior as works of art to those already described- 
But if they poetess any value as indications oi the physio¬ 
gnomical typo of ancient American mrcH, they tend to 
confirm the idea of a prevailing diversity instead of ft 
uniformity of cranial form and llatin ro 

The discovery of a sculptured head kt raying traces of 
Indian features, among many of a different type, eoiTc.’.poiuk 
to m i other interesting fact , that anim nk foreign to the 
region, and even to the North American continent, are 
figured m the mound-sculptures. It presents n parallel to 
well-known example of Etruscan vases moulded in the 
l Am*iu vf ,kt MimMpfi (X«. 141). 
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funo of negroes' heads; and of Greek pottery pain ted wi L h 
the saiio 1 characteristic features and woolly hair. Specimens? 
of both are preserved among the collections of the British 
Museum, and famish interesting evidence, dike of ibu 
permanency of the negro type, and of the familiarity both, 
of Greek mid Etruscan artists frith the A fricjui features, 
long prior to the Christian era. Similar examples of foreign 
portraiture have attracted attention on the older monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, and among the basso-relievos of the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspes at Perse pedia : supplying interesting 
illustration* of imitative art employed in the perpetuation 
of ethnic peculiarities of physiognomy. Supposing, thera- 
fore, the Mound Builders to have been a settled population, 
as distinct from a contemporaneous Indian race as the 
classic nations of antiquity differed from the barbarian 
trila» beyond the Alps and the Rhine \ it is no more sur¬ 
prising to trace the genuine Indian features in mound- 
scnlptures, than to discover those of the Dacian or the Gaul 
on the column of Trajan, It proves that the Mound- 
Builders ware familiar with, the American Indian type, hut 
nothing more. The evidence indeed tends very distinctly 
to suggest that they wore not of the mm e type ; since the 
majority of sculp lured human heads hitherto recovered 
from their ancient depositories do not reproduce the Indian 
features. 

The physical type of the Mound-Builders will again conic 
under consideration in a subsequent, chapter; hut it is 
interesting meanwhile to observe that even in the charac¬ 
teristics of this portrait-sculpture distinctive qualities appear* 
Tile imitative faculty manifests itself in expressive varieties 
of style, in modern Indian art. Some kibes, such as the 
Algonquins, confine themselves to literal reproductions of 
natural objects, while Others such aa the Baboons, indulge 
in a grotesque and ingeniously diversified piny of fancy. 
But the intellectual development implied in individual 
portraiture goes beyond this, and k rare indeed among 
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nations in the earlier stages of civilisation. Even among 
the civilised Mexicans, imitations of the human face and 
figure appear to have seldom parsed beyond the grotesque; 
and although the sculptors of Central America and Yucatan 
manifested an artistic power which accords with the civili¬ 
sation of a lettered people 'yet in the majority of their 
statues and reliefs,, we see the snlxmliuation of the human 
form and features to the symbolism of their mythology, or 
to mere decorative rcquiremcnta. ft- tints seems that* amid 
(he general prevalence of an aptitude fur imitative art, alike 
among the ancient and modern nations of the American 
continent, the Mound-Rudders, though working within a 
narrow' range, developed a power of appreciating its minuter 
delicacies such as is only traceable elsewhere among the 
choicest sculptures of LI xiual and Faleuquc, 

To this imitative skill we owe other works which have 
au important significance in relation to ethnological problems 
affecting the ancient population of the New Worbi. Kefcr- 
cues has already been made to die curious collection of stone 
pipes, recovered from one of the smaller tumuli of Mound 
City/* They included some of the sculptured human heads \ 
but the bowls of most of them were carved into figures of 
boasts, birds, and reptiles. On these the ancient sculptors 
appear to have lavished their artistic skill with a degree of 
care bestowed on none other of the less perishable works, from 
which alone wc con now judge of their intellectual develop¬ 
ment. •* Not only,” as Messrs. Squier and Davis observe, 
u are the features of the various objects represented faith¬ 
fully, but their peculiarities and habits arc in some degree 
exhibited* The otter is shown in a characteristic attitude, 
bolding n fish in hia mouth ; the heron also holds a fish ; 
and the hawk grasps a small bird in its talons* winch it tears 
with its beak* The panther, the Ijcor, the wolf, the bca^ei, 
the otter, the squirrel, the racoon, the hawk, the heron, crow, 
swallow, buzzard, the paroquet, toucan, ami other imligm- 
am and southern birds ; the turtle, the frog, toad, rattle- 
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amiko, etc., are recognised At first glance ; a and in oddiLion 
to those, the jaguar or panther, (lie cougar, the ilk, the 
opossum, the alligator, and numerous hind and water hiida, 
including several varieties of the owls, herons* and other 
species?, have all Ihuh recognised among more recent dis¬ 
closures, Many of those arc represented in characteristic 
attitudes, and with much skill and fidelity of portraiture. 
The exuberant, fancy of the ancient Bcujptora also displays 
itself at times in humorous masks, and incongruous devices, 
such as u goose's head cut in a hard black stone, which on 
looking to the back becomes a human skulk Sonic of th&e 
work* appear to have been executed, like the sportive 
sketches of the modem artist, with no other object than the 
carver's own gratification. 

Unfinished carvings show the process by which they 
were wrought A toad, in a characteristic attitude, but 
only roughly shaped out, very well exhibits the mode of 
workmanship. While the general surface appears covered 
with strire running in every direction, ms if produced by 
rubbing, the folds and lines are clearly cut with some sort 
of graver. The marks of the implement, chipping nut 
portions a fourth of an inch in length, arc ton distinct to 
admit the slightest doubt that a cutting tool was used in 
the work,* Again, in another pipe-head, blocked out into 
the form of a bird, "the lines indicating the feathers, 
grooves of the beak, and other more delicate features, are 
cut or graved on the surface at a single stroke. Some 
pointed tool appears to have been used, and the marks are 
visible where it has occasionally slipped beyond the control 
of the engraver. Indeed, the whole Appearance of the 
specimen indicates that the work was done rapidly by an 
experienced hand, and that the various parts were brought 
forward simultaneously, The freedom of the strokes could 
only result from long practice; and wo may Infer that the 
manufacture of pipes had a distinct place in the industrial 

1 Awkni J/’curunK'.Nf* af tk* JtfUidtnppi p. 152. 
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organisation of the Mound-Buildeiai But this, though 
full of interest, need not surprise us r since tlie art of the 
an'oiv-Tii!ib , i', which rci j Liiri.d hoth ^k l 11 und cxpnioJiO^ WS8 
pursued among the forest-tribes ;as a sjiechd craft; nor is 
tlmt of the pipe-maker even now wholly abandoned. 

So far, therefore, wo are enabled by such means to look 
back into that remote past. We sec trie industrials sculp¬ 
tor at his task ; and holding silent converse with him over 
hie favourite works, wo learn somewhat of his own physical 
aspect, of the range of his geographical experiences, his 
mental capacity and intellectual development. The pottery 
of the mounds, in like manner, ml'Is to our knowledge of 
the art and civilisation of the age in which it was pro- 
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ducecl But, next in importance to the evidence thus fur¬ 
nished, the miniature sculptures of the mounds derive their 
t hief value from indications they supply "* tJ ie extent A *f 
nature of the geographical relations oi their owners, B) 
the fidelity of the representations of bo great a variety of 
subjects copied from animal life, they furnish evidence of a 
knowledge in the Mis.si^i. Pr i Volley of fauna peculiar not 
only to southern but to tropical latitudes, extending beyond 
the Isthmus into the southern continent: W»d Miggestive 
either of arts derived from u foreign source, and intercourse 
maintained with regions where the civilisation of ancunt 
America attained its highest development; or else mdicat- 
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id<t migration into the northern continent of the race of the 

a a 

ancient. graves of Central and Southern America, bringing 
with them the arts of the tropica, and models* derived from 
ATnirpik familiar to their fathers ill the parent’-land of the 
race. 

Of one of the most interesting of those exotic models, the 
Lumuntin or Manatee, seven sculptured figures have been 
taken from the mounds of Ohio. This phytophagous 
cetacean, which, when full grown, measures from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, is "found only in tropical watem 
Specks haunt the ostuarie.H anil large rivers of Central and 
intortropical South America ; as also those of both the 
eastern and western sides of tropical Africa : and sometimes 
ascend the rivers to a great distance from the sea. Ex¬ 
am pies were seen by Humboldt in the Rio Meta, a branch 
of the Orinoco, one thousand miles above its mouth. They 
are also found among the Antilles, and on the coast of the 
Florida peninsula. The most characteristic details in their 
form which chiefly attracted attention whan the Manatee 
was tirat brought under the notice of Europeans, tire faith¬ 
fully reproduced in the Mound sculptures. Fancy helped 
to exaggerate the peculiarities of this strange animal to the 
earliest European voyagers, and from them it received the 
mime of the Siren. Rut its nto*t rauJarkahl^ feature is the 
fore paw, occupying the usual place of the cetacean fin, 
but bearing wo close a resemblance to a human hand that 
the name Manatee is generally supposed to have been con¬ 
ferred on it by the first Spanish explorers on this account. 1 
ft la ranked according to ecclesiastical natural history as a 
fish; and its flesh is in special request at St. Chris topherie, 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and in various South American 
loca Hta ea, during Lent, Its form is therefore 'familiar to 
tlie natives of South America, and was once equally well 
known to those of the Antilles, and probably to the an cient 

TLii i terivatiuii trtnn tlic £■ [mri Ulii J/ono u rpj^tul by wnun far 
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coastmen of the Gulf. But we must account by other 
menu for the discovery of accurate repnsentatuma of it 
among the sculptures of the far mland Ohio mounds, »d 
the same remark applies to the jsiguar ut P aUl _ L ~ r ’ 
cougar, the toucan; to the buzzard poshly. ltud ‘ ' 

the paroquet The majority of those animals arc not kn 
in the United States; some of them arc totally unknow 
within any port of the North American continent. Uhe » 
,uay be ebied with the paroquet, which, though essentially 
a southern bird, and common around the Gulf, docs occasion 
ally make Us appearance inland; and so might become known 
to the untmv. llcd Mound-Builder in Ids northern home 
The importance of such evidence that the ancient dwellers 
iu the Scioto Valley had some knowledge of tropical animals, 
and even of those confined exclusively to the southern con¬ 
tinent has not escaped the notice of the explorers of tin 
mounds. It has oven induced them to hesitate in assigning 
the name of the toucan to sculptures concerning the design 
„f which there could be no other reasonable ground lor 
doubt. Referring to the manatee sculptures, they remitr 
■■dW singular relics have u direct bearing upon some 
of (he questions connected with the origin of the mounds. 

They are imdistiuouishable, so far us materia anc wur 
Janship are concerned, from an entire class of remains 
found in them, and arc evidently the work oMJo same 
hands with the other effig.es of beast* ™ d ' lv i 

yet they faithfully represent animals found (and 3 
L al nuuda.rs), a thousand miles distant upon the shore 
of Florida, ur-if the birds seemingly 
zygodactyloua order be really designed to*™** 

’ fmmA onlv ill the tropical rqpona ol » 
toucan, J no^eaHiniT throughout ti 

Amt-ricii Either the same posfifiaaiufe ° 

AmenLsi* * -Wlvln^ their mitennlB 

hhn style of workmniiibip» und den 

Si a common source, existed contemporaneous over he 
53, range of intervening territory, and maintained a 
itant intercommunication ; or else there was at some 
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period a migration from the bringing with it charac¬ 

teristic remains of tho laud from which it emanated, The 
sculptures of the manatees itre ton exact to have been the 
production of those who were not well acquainted with the 
animjil and its habits.' Of the representations of the 
toucan, the accompanying woodcut (Fig. Si) will furnish a 
sufficient illustraliaiL It is imitated with conridurablo 
accuracy, though inferior to some of tbe finest specimens of 
mound sculpture. The most important deviation from 
correctness of detail is, that it has three toes instead of I wo 
Iteforo, although the two are correctly represented behind. 
It is stooping its. head to take food from a ruddy outlined 




human hand ; and as it is known that the brilliant plumage 
of the toucan leads to its being frequently tamed by the 
natives of Gimme and Brazil, this tends not only to confirm 
the idea of its representation by the sculptures in questum : 
but to suggest that the Mound-i bidders may have bud 
aviaries, like those in which the Aztec caciques assembled 
birds of splendid plumage and beautiful form from every 
part of their .Mexican empire, 

I nlcss we assume such n lapse of time as may suffice 
f( ‘ l; l?!l I"'i’r;'1 1 1 changes in iLi- . limate and fauna erf the 
< >]no Valley, the evidence thus far adduced suggests the 
inference either that the whole extensive regions thus itidi 
cated were occupied nt some remote period by a common 
rare; or we must recognise in such indications of fiimilh 
aiity with the ijlllii m I history of the tropire, and even, of 
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the southern continent, proof that that very people, who 
derived all their metal from the great northern regions of 
Lkka Superior, had themselves migrated from southern 

latitudes rich in metallic ores. 

Various ctroai derations tend to favour the idea of such a 
migration, rather than the maintenance of intercommunica¬ 
tion and exchange, among a people of the same race, through’ 
out regions so extensive and so geographically distinct 
If the Mound-Builders had acme of the arts and models, 
uoi only of Central but of Southern America : they also em¬ 
ployed in their ingenious manufactures pearls and shells of 
the Gulf of Florida ; oMdian from Mexico ; mica 1 relieved 
to have been brought from the AUeglumics; ji'dc, such as 
that maSM by Humboldt among the rare materials of 
ancient mmtifymxp hi Chili; the lead of Wisconsin;; and 
the copper, and proWdy the silver, of Ontonagon an t a 
Keweenaw penhsu^ The fact indeed that som* of their 
most elaborate carvings represent birds and iiuailrupds 
belongiDg to latitudes so far to the Mth, naturally tend, to 
anffffeat the idea of a central region where arts were cu It- 
unknown the M^ppi \ ..licy ; 
that thoso objects, murafectewd each models are 

furnished by the native fauna, remain only as evidences ot 

ancient intercourse mixintamed between tlic^e r ls an 

the localities where now alone such are known to nlH-uinl, 
But in opposition to this, fall value must to given o 
fact that neither the relics, nor the customs which they 
illustrate, pertain exclusively to southern latitudes; nor air 
Bueh found to predominate among the singular evidences of 
ancient and more matured civ iU-otn o, " uv i a ion in 
Central and Southern America. The varn-d nature I the 

materials employed in the arts of the Mound-Builders, un 
must also remember, indicate a wide range of relations ; 
though it cannot he turned that there were mam hum J m 

every case by direct intercourse. 

The earlier students of American archeology, like the 
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older school of British antiquaries, gnve full scope to a 
system of theorising which built up comprehensive ethno¬ 
logical schemes on the very smallest premises; but in the 
more judicious caution of later writers there is a tendency 
to run to the opposite extreme. Perhaps Messrs. Squkr 
and Davis indulge at times in an exaggerated estimate of 
the merits of trie remarkable works of art discovered and 
published as the result of their joint labours ; but subse¬ 
quent critics have either unduly depreciated them, or solved 
the difficulties attendant on such discoveries, by ascribing 
tiiiiir mamnfurhiri' to an undetermined foreign source. Mr* 
Schoolcraft specially manifested a disposition to underrate 
the artistic ability discernible in some of them ; while riir. 
Haven, who fully admits their skilful execution, derives 
from that very fact the evidence of foreign manufacture. 
After describing the weapons, pottery, ami personal orna¬ 
ments obtained from, the mounds, the latter writer adds, 
and, with these were found sculptured figures of animals 
and the human head, in the form of pipes, wrought with great 
delicacy and spirit from some of the hardest stones. The 
hat-named me i> In 5 tb; 1 1 imply a very considerable degree 
of art; and if tKjlieved to fie the work of the people with 
whom remains they are found, would tend greatly to 
increase the wonder that the art of sculp tune among them 
was not manifested in other objects mid places. Tbe fact 
ilhit nearly all the finer specimens of workmanship represent 
bin 1^, or land otnl murin'. 1 animals belonging to 11 different 
liilicude ; w Id hi the pearls, the knives of obsidian, the marine 
dulls, ami the copper equally testify to a distant, though 
not ex tneconuni.'iital origin, may, however, exclude these 
from being received ns proofs of local industry and skill" 1 
A reconsideration of the list already given of animals 
sculptured by tbe ancient pipe-makers, cannot fail to satisfy 
thy inquirer that it is an over statement of rbc case to say 
that nearly all belong to a different latitude. Tine rad 

* jiredffirfuyy vftht fjuktd Slats*, p, 142 . 
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interest and difficulty of the question He in the fact of dia- 
covering, along with bo many Bculptured figure of animids 
pertaining to the locality, others represented with equal 
spirit and fidelity, though belonging to diverse latitudes. 
To those familiar with early Scandinavian and British 
antiquities, snob an assignment of the mound sculptures to 
a foreign origin, on account of their models being in part 
derived from distant sources, must appear u needles* 
assumption which, only shifts without Ittseuiiig^ the diffi¬ 
culty. On the sculptured standing atones of Scotland— 
belonging apparently to the closing era of Paganism, and 
i [in first introduction of Christianity there,— may be seen 
the tiger or leopard, the ape, the camel, the serpent, and ns 
supposed by some, the elephant and walras, along with 
other representations or symbols, borrowed, not like the 
models of the Mound-Builders, from u locality so near as 
to admit of the theory of direct commercial intercourse, or 
recent migration, but fom remote districts of Asm, or from 
Africa, The must noticeable difference between the umtn- 
11 ,, 11 3 Q f foreign fauna on the Scottish monuments, and id 
the ancient American sculptures, is that the former occu- 
ahmally betray, w might be expected, the conventional 
characteristics of a traditional type; while the latter it 
they furnish evidence of migration, would m so far ten ! w 
prove It more recent, and to n locality not so distent us to 
preclude all renewal of intercourse with the ancestral birth 
hind Traces of the same reproduction of unfamiliar objects 
are, indeed, apparent in the mound sculptures. The object* 
least truthfully represented, in some cases, are animal* 
foreign to the region where alone such work* cl art have 
becn^ound. But the South American toucan of the mouin I 
sculptor, figured on a previous page, is certainly not utf&OT 
to the accompanying specimens rf tho Penman dhMUW 
imitative skill, wrought on a vessel of black ware (tig. ■ .), 
now in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot¬ 
ian J : though it will be remembered that the latter are the 
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work of an artist to whom the original may be presumed to 
have been familiar, Several ol tlu- jmiuLils engraved in [he 
Ancient Monument# of the Mimx.fij pi \ r alletj fill far short 
of the fidelity of imitation ascribed to them in the accom¬ 
panying text i but the characteristic individuality of others 
displays remarkable imitative power. The lugubrious ex¬ 
pression given to mi.re than one of the toads is full of 
humour; nod same of the ruder human heads may be 
described ns portrait-sketches in the st yle of Punch. But 
after making every requisite deduction from the ex.nggera 
lions id eutlmsmstie observers, abundant evidence of artistic 
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“ U “" d ingenuity remains to justify the wonder that .. 
p°P le e a I'i*l'le of ezeriuting such works should hare left no 
kr g(! monumenta of their art. While, however, this affords 

no sufficient ground for transferring their origin ...other 

region, we may still look with interest for the discovery of 
analogous productiona in some of the great centres of native 
American civilisation. 

With one or two stray exeepi ions, objects precisely 
eimilur to the mound sculptures have not hitherto been met 
vvnh. beyond the Valleys where other traces of the Mound- 
. uiiilcra abound; but the points of resemblance between 
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the sculptured. mound-pipes and numerous miniature st' H 
mortar* found in Peru are too staking to 1* overlooked 
Of the two examples given here (Fig. S3), the one its a 
Hama, from Rtmrmachaon, in Peru, bi the colleetbn of the 
Historieal Society of New York. It ia cut in a 
grained blank stone, and measures four inrhefl long. The 
Other, of darkish town ffchist, is from a drawing made by 
Mr. Thomas Ewbanfc, while in IVru. The greater number 
of those seen by him represent the Ikmm and its congeners, 
the alpaca, guano eo, and vicuna* They are all hollowed 
precisely like the bowl nf the sculptured mound-pipes, but 
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have no lateral perforation or mouth-piece. 1 tar probable 
u ass was as mortals, in which (lie Peruvians rubbed tobacco 
into powder, working it with a small pestle until it 
heated with' the friction, when it was taken as muff. 1 he 
transition from this practice to that of inhaling the burning 
Fumes is simple; and the correspondence between he 
ancient Peruvian tobacco- mortar and the stone pipe of tin. 
U-m, 1 Builder is worthy of note, when taken ™to ™n- 
rfleration along with tliv imitations of binla of the southern 
continent found among the sculptures of the mounds. Dr. 
Tachudi describee four of the Peruvian mortars preserved 
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at Vienna, carved in porphyry, basalt, anil granite; and lie 
niltls ■ “ How tliB ancient Peruvians, without the aid of 
iron tools, were able to carve stone so beautifully, is incon¬ 
ceivable,” 

The absence of any but Hoch miniature carvings in the 
northern mounds may also merit notice when viewed in 
connection with the ideas of religions worship suggested by 
the contents of the mound altars, Idolatry, in its most 
striking, and also in some of its most barbiurons forms, pro* 
vailed, as wo know, among the Bflfckpg of the Mexican 
Valley, at the period oi the Conquest. The monuments of 
Yucatan and Cent nil America leave no room to doubt that 
the worship of such visible impersonation6 of Divine attri¬ 
butes as their sculptors could devise formed a prominent- 
part of their religious services, lieferenoo has also been 
made in a previous chap tar to rudely modelled and sculp¬ 
tured idols, accompanying other ancient remains, in scpul- 
rlirnl depodte m Trim, Others haw 1,,-u f. , U ]j. I i]j 

the huucals of Chiriqui, on the Isthmus of Panama, along 
with numerous gold relics rind many fine specimens oi 
pottery. Those facts render it the more singular that, amid 
so many tr&eus ui imitative sculpture, no relies obviously 
designed ae objects of worship have been dug up in the 
mounds, or found in such rmnimstjiiK'csasl.o connect them 
with the religious practices of the Mound-Build i-rs. Bur 
the remarkable characteristics of the elaborately sculptured 
pijnv-', and rhiM obvious OOteiectiou with services mmorn- 
puuying some of the rites of sacrifice or cremation, may 
indicate their having played an important part in the 
religious Bolemmtiea of the ancient lace ; and on this the 
arts and customs of modern tribes help to throw some 
curious light. 

So far as we can now infer from evidence furnished by 
rahea connected with the use of the tobacco-plant, it seems 
hi have been as familiar to the ancient tribes of the North* 
v est, and the aborigines of the Canadian forests, us to those 
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of the American tropics, of which the Nico liana talxirum 
is a native. No such remarkable depositories indeed have 
lieuii found to the north of the great lakes os those disclosed 
to tlie explorers »f the tumuli in the Scioto Valley; but 
even now ihe tobacco-pipe monopoliser the ingenious art 
of many tribes ; and some of their most curious legends 
and superstitions are connected with the favourite nation id 
implement. Among them the dignity of time-honoured 
use has conferred on it a sac redness, which survives w T ith 
much of its ancient force ; and to this accordingly the 
student of American antiquities Is justified in turning, us a 
link connecting the present with that ancient past. But it 
i.s worthy of note that, Elic form of the mound-pipes differs 
essentially from the endless varieties of pattern wrought by 
Indian ingenuity. Some consideration, therefore, of the 
arts of the*modernpipe-seniptor, and of native customs and 
traditions associated with the use of tolmcco, 3s necessary, 

a means of comparison Between ancient atid modern races 
of the New World* 

In the Old World, the ideas connected with the tobacco- 
pipe are prosaic enough. The chibouk may, at times, he 
associated with the poetical reveries ^f the oriental day- 
dreamer, and the hookah with pleasant Fancies of the Anglo- 
Indian reposing in the shade of his bungalow ; hut its 
seductive antique mystery, and all its symbolic significance, 
pertain to the New World, Longfellow, accordingly, fitly 
opens his >9ojk/ oj [Ftfiwalhif with the institution of the 
peace pipe," The Has ter of Life descends on the mountains 
of the prairie, breaks a fragment from the red stone of the 
quarry, and, fashioning it with curious art into a pipe-head, 
he fills it with the hark of the red willow, chafes the forest 
into flame with the tempest of his breath, and kindling it, 
smokes the calumet as a signal to thfl im lions. The tribes 
gather nt the divine summons from ri ver, lake, and prairie, 
to listen to the warnings and promises with which the 
Great Spirit seeks to guide them; and this done, and die 
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warriors having buried their war clubs, they smoke their 
first peace-pipe, mid depart;— 

WLilfl tTiL' Miai^r iif life, MCb'ndiiLg, 

Hitnu^L the upcnuip of cloud-iwtuiisn. 

Thningli Wji 2 door w tty b nf the hcnVcn, 

Vanished From lirfure tfrfcir f-Oi'eii 
lit i.Eii- imoko tb.iL roUed around lliro. 

The jmkwAia* of tli<i peaoif^pifK !! " 

In this, os hi other passages of bin national epic, the 
American poet has embodied eh embed legends of the New 
World : placing the opening srune of Ilituvettho oti the 
heights of the red pipe atone quarry of Cotea n des PmLncs, 
between the Minnesota and Missouri rivers. 

On the s umm it of the ridge between these two tributaries 
of the Mississippi rises a bold cliff, beautifully marked with 
horizontal layers of light grey ami rose or ilesli coloured 
quartz. From the base of tins a level prairie of about half 
a mile in width runs parallel to it; and here it is that the 
famous red pipe*9tone is procured, at a depth of from four bo 
five fertJtoiutha surface, in a ravine nt the head of the Pipe¬ 
stone Creek, a tributary of the big Sioux River. Numerous 
excavations indicate the resort rtf India o tribes to the 
locality. 11 That this place should have been visited," says 
Cafclin, fur centuries past by all ihe neigh I louring tribes, 
who have hidden the war-club ns they approached it, 
and stayed t be cruelties of the acalping-knlfo, under the 
fear of the vengeance of the Grelit Spirit who overlooks it, 
will not seem strange or unnatural when their superstitious 
are known. That such has been the custom there is not a 
shadow' of doubt, and that even so recently as to have 
lieen witnessed by hundreds and thousands of Indians of 
different tribes now living, and from many of whom 1 have 
personally drawn the information/' 1 

1 /imji/.-.T/irui# nf Ikr jViiMn-TB, «f<?„ of Iht North A tttf rieart Jutiiitni, % (l«i. 
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The futerprhdng traveller speaks elsewhere of thousands 
of inscriptions and drawings observed by hint uu the neigk- 
bouriug rocks ; while the feeling in which they originate 
was thus illustrated 1>y an Indian whose ] portrait he painted 
when iij the Miindau country :— H My brother,” said the 
Mnudan, “you have made my picture, and i like b much. 
My friends tell rue they can gee the eyes move, and it 
must- be very good ; it must he partly alive, 1 am gtod it 
is done, though many of ruy people are afraid. I am a 
young mam, but my heart k strong, 1 have jumped on to 
the Medicine Hock ; I have placed my arrow on it, and no 
Mandan eon take it away. The fed stone is slippery, hut 
m_v foot was trim ; it did not slip. My brother, this pipe 
which 1 give to you 1 brought from a high mountain; it is 
towards the rising gun. Many were the pipes we brought 
from thence, and wo brought them away in peace, We 
left our totems on the rocks; we cut them deep in the 
atones; they are there now. The Great Spirit toM ;dl 
nations to meet there in peace, and all nations hid the war* 
club and the tomahawk. Thu Daheotahs, who are our 
enemies, are very strong; they have taken up the to in a 
hawk, ami the blood of our warriors lias run ou the rocks. 
We want to visit our medicine.-. Our pipes are old and 
worn out." 

The Medicine or Leaping-frock, here referred to, is a do 
tal ked column standing between seven and eight feet from 
the precipitous did ; and the leap across this clm*m is ji 
flaring feat which the young warriors are ambitious .if per¬ 
forming, It was f»<tinted out to ratlin by a Sioux chief, 
whose son had perished in ibe attempt. A conical mound 
marked the spot of his sepulture; and though the sanctity 
of ilira ancient, neutral ground has been invaded, and the 
Sioux now refuse to permit other tribe- to have access to it, 
this is of. uite recent occurrence. Tlie memorials of many 
tribes on the graven rocks; numerous excavations, sepul- 

it 
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eliral mounds, and other earthworks in the vicinity ; and 
the recovery from time to time, in chance excavations, or 
in ancient ossuaries and grave-mouuds, of pipes wrought 
in the favourite material: all confirm the Indian tradition 
that this had been recognised as neutral ground by the 
tribes to the west, and many of those to tin* east of the 
Mississippi, to which they have made regular pilgrimages 
to renew their pipes from the rock consecrated by the foot¬ 
prints of the Great Spirit. The marks of his footsteps are 
pointed out, deeply impressed in the rock, and resembling 
the track of a large bird 1 

Mandau traditions respecting this sacred spot have a 
special interest; for the migrations of that once powerful 
Indian uation have been traced from the country lying 
between Lake Erie and Cincinnati, down the Valley of the 
Ohio, over the graves of the ancient Mound-Builders, and 
thence up the western branch of the Mississippi, until the 
extinction of nearly the whole uation, by the ravages of the 
small-pox, in the year 1838, at their latest settlements on 
the Upper Missouri. The site of their last homes lies to 
the north of the Sioux’s country, in wdiose possession the 
pipe-stone quarries are now vested by the law of the 
strongest. To the Sioux, accordingly, the guardianship of 
the traditions of the locality belongs. For, although they 
have thus set at defiance its most sacred characteristic, and 
so slighted the mandate of the Great Spirit, they do not 
the less strongly hold by the superstitious ideas associated 
with the 8{K>t 

One of these legends is connected with the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the scene. Five large granite boulders form pro¬ 
minent objects on the level prairie in the vicinity of the 
pipe-stone quarries; und two holes under the largest of 
them are regarded by the Sioux as the abodes of the 
guardian spirits of the spot. Cutlin, who broke otf and 
carried away with him fragments of these sacred boulders. 
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remarks: “As for the poor Indian, his superstitious venera¬ 
tion of them is such, that uot a spear of grass is broken or 
bent by his feet within three or four roods of them, where 
he stops, and, in humble supplication, by throwing plugs of 
tobacco to them, solicits permission to dig mid carry away 
the red stone for his pipes." For here, according to Indian 
tradition, not only the mysterious birth of the peace-pipe, 
but the postdiluvian creation of mail, took place. 

The institution of the peace-pipe is thus narrated by the 
Sioux : “ Many ages after the red men were made, when 
nil the tribes were at war, the Great Spirit called them 
together at the Red Rocks, fie stood on the top of the 
rocks, and the red nations were assembled on the plain 
below, fie took out of the rock a piece of the red stone, 
and made u large pipe. He smoked it over them all, told 
them that it was part of their flesh ; that though they were at 
war, they must meet at this place as friends ; that it belonged 
to them all; that they must make their calumets from it, 
and smoke them to him whenever they wished to appease 
him or get his goodwill. Ihe smoke ti»»in his big pipe 
rolled over them all, and he disappeared in its cloud. At 
the last whiff of his pipe a blaze of fire rolled over the 
rocks and melted their surface. At that moment two 
Italian maidens passed in a flame under the two medicine 
rocks, where they remain to this day. The voices of Tso- 
mccostee and Tsomecoatewondee, as they are named, are 
heard at times in answer to the invocations of the suppliants, 
and they must lie propitiated Indore the pipe-stone is taken 
away.” 

An offering of tobacco is the usual gift, and it appears 
to have been employed in similar acts of worship from 
the earliest period of intercourse with Europeans. In the 
unnutive of the voyage of Drake, in it is stated 

that the natives brought a little basket made of rushes, and 
filled with an herb which they called tobnJc. This was 
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regarded as u propitiatory offering; aud the writer sulxse- 
quently notes: they “ came now the second time to us, 
bringing with them, as before had been doue, feathera and 
bags of tobak for presents, or rather, indeed, for sacrifices, 
upon this persuasion that wo were gods.” Harriot in like 
mauner tells, iu his “ Briefe and True Report of the New 
Found Land of Virginia/' of a plant which the .Spaniards 
generally call tobacco, but there named by the natives 
uppdwoc. “This itpp6tcoc is of so precious estimation 
among them, that they think their gods are marvellously 
delighted therewith, whereupon sometime they make hal- 
owed fires, and cast some of the powder therein for a sacri¬ 
fice. Being in a storme upon the waters, to p.-ieifie their 
gods they cast some up into the aire, und into the water ; 
so a wcare for fish being newly set up, they east some therein 
ami into the aire; also after an escape of danger, they cast 
some into the aire likewise; but all done with strange ges¬ 
tures, stamping, sometime dancing, clapping of hands, 
holding up of hands, aud staring up into the heavens, 
uttering therewithal and chattering strange words aud 
noises.” 

Such practices and ideas of propitiator)' offerings among 
southern Indian tribes of the sixteenth ceutury, show that 
the offerings of tobacco still made by the .Sioux to the 
spirits that haunt the pipe-stone quarry, are of no merely 
local origin, but were anciently as universal as the j>eaee- 
pipe itself. Nor were such religious associations confined 
to the favourite narcotic of the northern continent. Among 
the Peruvians the coca-plant took the place of toltacco ; and 
Dr. Tschudi states that he found it regarded by the Indians 
as something sacred and mysterious. “ In all ceremonies, 
whether religious or warlike, it was introduced for produc¬ 
ing smoke at the great offerings, or as the sacrifice itself. 
During divine worship the priests chewed coca-leaves ; and, 
uulcss they were supplied with them, it was believed that 
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the favour of the gods could not be propitiated.” Chris¬ 
tianity, after an interval of upwards of three hundred years, 
hus not eradicated the Indian's faith in the virtues of the 
sacred plant In the mines of Cerro de Pasco, masticated 
coca is thrown on the hard veins of metal to propitiate the 
gnomes of the mine, who, it is believed, would otherwise 
render the mountains impenetrable; and leaves of it are 
secretly placed in the mouth of the dead, to smooth the 
passage to another world. Thus wc find, in the supersti¬ 
tions perjsituated among the Indians of the Bouthem Cordil¬ 
leras, striking analogies to those which survive among the 
Sioux, and give character to the strange rites practised by 
them at the red pipe-stone quarry, on the Coteau des 
Prairies. 

One of the Indian traditions connected with that locality, 
which seems to perpetuate the idea of a general deluge, was 
thus narrated by a distinguished Kuisteneaux on the Upper 
Missouri, on the occasion of presenting to Catlin a hand¬ 
some red stone pipe : “ In the time of a great freshet, which 
took place many centuries ago, and destroyed all the nations 
of the earth, all the tribes of the mi men assembled on the 
Coteau des Prairies, to get out of the way of the waters. 
After they had gathered here from every part, the water 
continued to rise, until at length it covered them all in a 
mass, and their flesh was converted into red pipe-stone. 
Therefore, it has always been considered neutral ground ; it 
belongs to all tril>es alike, and all were allowed to get it 
and smoke it together. While they were idl drowning in 
a mass, a young woman, Kwnptahw, a virgin, caught hold 
of the foot of a very large bird that was flying over, and 
was carried to the top of a high cliff not far oil, that "as 
above the water. Here she had twins, and their father was 
the war-eagle, and her children have since peopled tie* eartlL 
The idea that the ml pipe-stone is the flesh of their ances 
tors is a favourite one among different tribes. When Catlin 
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suid hk party attempted to penetrate to the sacred locality, 
they were stopped by the Sioux, and one of them oddreasing 
him, said ; “This red pipe was given to the red men by 
the Great Spirit It is a part of our flesh, and therefore a- 
great medicine. We know that the whites are like a great 
cloud that rises in the eaat f and will cover the whole country. 
\\c know that the} - will have all our lands; but if ever 
they gut our red-pipe quarry they will have to pay very 
dear for it- 7 ' Thus is it that even in the farthest \\ eat the 
Indian feels the fatal touch of that white hand ; us id to the 
intrigues of interested traders is aserilMed the encroachment 
of the SInux on the sacred neutral ground, where, within 
memory of living men, every tribe on the Missouri had 
smoked with their enemies, while the Great Spirit kept the 
peure among his red children. 

Apart, then, from such indications of an artistic power of 
imitation, by which the ancient pipe-sculptora are dktim 
gnishud, it becomes an object of intercut to observe other 
elements, cither of comparison or contrast, between the 
memorials of the Mound-Builders 1 skill, and numerous speci¬ 
mens of pijie-flcujpture produced by modem tribes. 

Notwithstanding the endless variety which characterises 
the ancient Mound-Build era' pipes, one general type is trace- 
id'le through the whole. A curved base forms the- stem and 
handle, from the centre of which rises the bowl, as shown in 
Fig. 78, so that it is complete m found ; whereas the modem 
Indian generally employs a pipe stem, and ascribes to it the 
peculiar virtues of the implement. The medicine-man 
decorates it with his most elaborate skill, and it is regarded 
with awe and reverence by the whole tribe. The stem 
Wiml'i seem, therefore, to be rhirntrU'rustic of the modern 
racCj it indeed it lx; not the distinguishing memorial of an 
origin of the Northern trilies diverse from Toltoean and 
other atudant nations, t Vne idea which such comparisons 
suggest is that in the sacred associations with the pipe of 
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the Mound-Builders, we have indicat ions of contact lietwcen 
a migrating race of Central or Southern America, where no 
superstitious pipe-usages have been found, and one of the 
Northern tribes among whom such superstitions are most 
intimately interwoven with all their sacred mysteries. 

The utmost variety distinguishes the pipes of the modern 
Indians : arising ill part from the local facilities they possess 
for a suitable material, and in part also from the special 
style of art uud decoration which has become traditional 
with the tribe. The easily w rought red pipe-stone bus been 
generally sought after, from the beauty of its colour and 
texture, as well as the mysterious virtues attached to it. 
But the pipe-sculptures of many trills can be distinguished 
no less certainly by the material, than by the favourite con¬ 
ventional pattern. 

Among the Assinaboin Indians a fine marble, much too 
hard to admit of minute carving, but susceptible of a high 
polish, is cut iuto pipes of graceful form, and made so 
extremely thin, as to be nearly transparent When lighted 
the glowing tobacco shines through, and presents a singular 
appearance at night, or in a dark lodge. Another favourite 
stone is a coarse species of jasper, also too hard to admit of 
elaborate ornamentation. But the choice of material is by 
no means invariably guided by the facilities which the 
position of the trilie affords. Mr. Kane informed me that, 
in coming down the Athabaska river, wheu near its source 
in the Rocky Mountains, he observed his Assinnlioiu guides 
select the favourite bluish jasper from among the water- 
worn stones in the lied of the river, to carry home for the 
purpose of pipe manufacture, although they were then fully 
five hundred miles from their lodges ; and my owti Chip¬ 
pewa guides carried off pieces from the pipe-stone rock, at 
the mouth of the Neepigon river, though they bad several 
bandied miles to traverse before they would reach their 
homes. Such traditional adherence to the choice of materials 
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peculiar to it remote source, ns well as the perpetuation < >1' 
special forms und patterned ,.!' value ns ch-ws to former 
migrations, and indications of affinity among scattered 
tribes. 

I'll* ( 'kippewas, nt tine Lead of Luke Superior, carve tln'ir 
idpcs out of a dark close-grained stone procured from Luke 
Huron ; uiul frequently introduce groups of animals and 
Liman figures wit 1 considerable artistic ski 1L Pahakmewd, 
or tlit3 flier, an old Chippewit, still living on the Great 
Munitoulhi Island in Like Huron, is generally known its 
Pivtthijuneka, the Pipn Maker, literally w ho makes pipes/* 

I hough brought in contact with the Christian Indians of 
tl»e Mnmtoulin Islands, he resolutely adheres to the pagan 
I'lv-'i i ti« l rites of liis fathers, and resists all encroach men fa 
"f civilisation, lie gathers Ms materials from the favourite 
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r^orts Of different tnl—, using the mulikuhda-pmih^umfh- 
H ' r 111 Ide k [ i| m- dune of biki- Huron ; the uutkhe plinth 
<rnnMwt or white fupe stone, procured on St Josephs 
da fid ; and ili' 1 m ifo tp Iff ihtj u t u th ifrerib, or red j t\ \ ic -aton e i if 
He CoteftH dm Frames. His saw, with which the stone k 
fie-t ronghlj blocked out, is made of a bit Of iron hoop ; and 
Ju * "fnor tools are rQmspondbgly rude. Nevertheless the 
wo Affliimb ip of Pahelonesad shows him to be a master of 
his art; as will L- seen from a characteristic illustration of 
hm ingenious sculpture, engraved here (Fig. 84) from th* 
original, i n th- museum of rh. University of Toronto. 
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But the most elaborate ami curious specimens of pipe- 
sculpture arc those executed by the Cliimpseyan or Bal>eeu 
Indiana, who also carve skilfully in wood and bone, lhey 
display much ingenuity in grass-plaiting for hats and 
Waterproof luiskets, or kettles ; nud in the manufacture of 
basket-nets of wicker-work, with which they catch the 
ulikon, a kind of smelt abundant in the rivers along their 
coast. They are, indeed, pre-emineut among the savages of 
the North Pacific coast for artistic skill ; yet to all appear¬ 
ance, in the collision with the whites, their extermination 
is inevitable at no distant date. The frontispiece, Plate T. 
illustrates the characteristic physiognomy of this j>eoplc. 
It is the portrait of Kaskatachyuh, a ('himpseyan chief, 
from sketches taken by Mr. Paul Kane, while travelling 
in their country. He wears one of the native hats made of 
dyed nud plaited grass. The Chimpseyana belong to the 
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Thlinket stock, tril»es of which extend as far north as 
Behring Bay. They do not feast on the whole, localise it 
is one of their trikil totems; but the blubber of the |*>r- 
poise und seal is u favourite delicacy. The Bnlieens or big- 
lip Indians,—as the Chimpaeyona are most frequently 
called,—have received this name from the deformation of 
the under lip in the women of the tribe, produced by the 
insertion of a piece of wood into a slit made iti infancy, 
and incr eas ed in size until the lip protrudes like the bill ot 
a duck; and among the wooden masks which they carve 
of life-size, this protruding lip is the invariable character- 
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kite of those of the women, Utter mid nut less singular 
customs mark the diRtinctb.iu lietwcen the sexes, sun I are 
perpetuated even lifter death. Their women are wxnpjmd 
iu mate and placed on an elevated platform, or in & canoe 
raked on poles, while the bodies of the males are invariably 
burned. The < ’liampseyans and the Clahin Indians, occu¬ 
pying Vancouver's Island and the coasts in the neighbour 
hood erf Ohadatte's Sound, carve bowU t platters, and ^ .t !j> r 
utensils out of a blue claystoDfl or shite, from which also 
they moke their pipes, and decorate them with many In 
genions and grotesque devices. One of (lie smaller and 
simpler of these pipes, shown in Fig. ti 5, b placed here along 
rf ide of it rhi-j-d it J rfnv nf Pali-ahmcaadj the Chippewa artist. 
Nothing could better serve to illustrate the contrast between 
the ingenious imitative art of Algonquin [ n[ic-sculpture and 
the exuberant foncifulne^ of tin- Btibceti carvings. Largia 
and complicated designs are common, sometimes Inlaid witli 
bone or ivory, and embracing every native or foreign object 
adapted to the sculptors fancy, The name talent for carv¬ 
ing finds room for its display on. their ivory combs ; and on 
l:ubi j s and spoons made from the boras of a mountain gout, 
which is one oj the principal a nimals tlrat they bunt on 
land. The clays tom? carvings of strictly native design 
chiefly occur on their pipe-sculptures, ami consist of human 
figures, rind of strange monstromtiefl intermingling human 
; ' h ' I forma, in which curious analogies may frequently 
In? traced to the sculptures of Central America. Hut the 
pOWCra of obeervLitiiiu and imEtaiinn am? must strikingly 
illustrated in claystuuc carvings of objects of foreign origin. 

1 he collections formed by the fruited States Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition, now at Washington, include numerous specimens 
1,1 d| is S representing European houses, forte, boats, 
horses, and fire-anus; and reproducing in ndiiuLe detail the 
p polleysv and other minuthe of the shipping which 
frequent the coasts The example shown in Fig. 86 is a 
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curicma combination of native and lnreigu dements; tun I 
inriy be regarded as the conventional representation by the 
native artist of a bear hunt in the vicinity of one of the 
Hudson Buy Company's stations. The animal-heads on some 
of the human figures represent the grotesque masks already 
referred to as among their favourite carvings, and a special 
branch of native art. They arc executed in wood, the size 
of life, and brilliantly coloured; and are worn in the grand 
dances of the tribe. 

In some of the larger pipes, the entire group presents 
much of the grotesque exuberance of fancy, mingled with 
imitations from nature, which constitute the charm ol 
ecclesiastical sculptures of the thirteenth century. Figures 
in the oddest varieties of posture are ingeniously interlaced, 
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and connected by elaborate ornaments; the intermediate 
spaces ln-ing perforated, so as to give great lightness to the 
whole. But though well calculated to recall the quaint 
products of the medieval sculptor's chisel, such comparisons 
ore not suggested by any imitation of European models. 
Their stylo of art is thoroughly American; and traits of 
the same peculiar devices and modes of thought \n1ih-1i 
mark some of the most finished sculptures of 'S ucatan are 
replete with interest, when thus recognised in regions so 
remote, and in the productions of rude Indian triltcs. 

But while the modern Indian thus rivals in the eluW- 
ateneBs of his art the ingenious pipe-sculpture of the 
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mnmul*, nil bis superstitious reverence is reserved for r I n 
pi|stem. On ii depends the safety of the tribe in peace, 
and i tn success in war. It ia guarded accordingly with 
jealous e«ire, and produced at the medicine dunce nr 
the wjtr-council with mysterious ceremonies. Even on 
such great occasions, bo long as the medicine pipe-stem is 
used, it is n matter of indifference whether the bowl 
attached to it lie of the richest carving, or a common 
traders day pipy. Many special privileges and honours 
pertain to its banter. Jt is not only disrespectful, but 
unlucky, tn puss between him and the fire. An onuunrntflJ 
tent is provided for his me, and bis other official accoutre¬ 
ments an; so numerous that frequently lie inquires to main¬ 
tain several homes for their transport. A bear skin rolie ia 
employed for wrapping up the consecrated pipe-stem, and 
thus enveloped, it is usually bom* by the favourite wife of 
the dignitary. Bat it is never allowed to be uncovered in 
her presence; and should n woman, even by chance, east 
her eyes on it, its virtues nan only he restored 1>y a tedious 
ceremony. 

Among the Indian portraits executed by Mr. Paul Kune, 
is ic of K ec-keko-aacowaw, head chief of the Dices, whom 
be met on the Saskatchewan, engaged in raking a war-party 
against the Bluckfcrt. He had with him eleven medicine 
Pipc-ateins, the pledges 11 f different 1 jands that 1 md joined hinn 
The grim old chief appears decorated with Mi war-paint, 
and holding in his hand one of the pipr-slems adorned with 
the head and plumage of an eagle. Before beginning hia 
work, the artist had to witness tlie ceremony of u opening 
the medicine pi]in the course of which he smoked 
each of the eleven pipes ; and, thus enlisted in the cause', 
his painting was esteemed a great medicine, calculated to 
contribute materially to the success of the war-party. 

A young Dm- HnJf-breecl confessed to the pointer that, in 
ft spirit of daring scepticism, lie hod once secretly throw’ti 
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down the medicine pipe-stem and kicked it about; but soon 
nfter, its official carrier was slain, and such misfortunes 
followed as left no doubt on his mind of the sanctity 
pertaining to this guurdian and avenger of the honour of 
the tribe. 

But all the ideas and superstitions which such usages 
illustrate, arc peculiar to the modern Indians, lhe pi|x.*s 
of the Mound- Builders show that they used no pipe-stem ; 
and the same appears to have been the case with the Mexi¬ 
cans before the Conquest. Throughout the whole of Lord 
King»ltrough's great work, traces of the use of the tobacco 
pipe are mre ; and where they do occur they tend to confirm 
the idea that it was not invested, cither in Mexico or Central 
America, with such sacred attributes as were attached to 
it by the ancient race of the Mississippi Volley : and which, 
under other but no less peculiur forms, are maintained 
among the Indian trilx-a of the North-west. 

Various early writers on the customs of the American 
Indians refer to expiatory sacrifices, which present striking, 
though rude analogies, to the ancient offerings by fire on 
the mound altars. Hearue describes a custom among the 
Chippewaa, after the shedding of blood, of tbrowing all 
their ornaments, pipes, etc., into a common fire, kindled at 
some distance from their lodges ; and Winslow narrates of 
the Nanohiggansets of New England, that they had a great 
house ordinarily resorted to by a few, whom he siipj^oses to 
be priests ; but he adds, “ Thither, at certain times, resort 
all their people, and offer almost all the riches they have to 
their gods, as kettles, skins, hatchets, beads, knives, etc all 
which are cast by the priests into a great fire that they 
make in the midst of the house." 1 The analogies,however, 
which appear to lie traceable in such practices of trt 
remote from the localities of the old Mound-Budders, are 
after all slight, and hick the most important elements 
l j/ruM. Hut. CWt, Second Seri**, voL ix. |»- 04. 
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which iiive a special character to the ancient muund-allnrs. 
The use of tulie<::o is no longer a characteristic peculiar to 
the New World ; Tint it may I>a that in the mode of indul¬ 
ging in its favourite narcotic, we lnive perpetuated m a 
practice of mere sensual indulgence, what was once a solemn 
rite associated with the mysterious worship of the see red 
enclosure and the altar-mounds of the Mississippi Valley, 
Oviedo, who is the earliest authority, at least for any 
minute account of tobacco-smoking among the native 
tribes, speaks of it as an evil custom practised among the 
Indians of Hispaniola to produce in*inability ; and greatly 
prized by the IJarribees, who called tobacco kofi i&tf, And 
“ imagined, when they were ilrurik with the fumes of it, 
the drea m s they had were in some sort inspired .” 1 Again, 
Girolamo Benxoni narrates in his travels in America, recently 
trunnluted from the edition of 1753 by Rear-Admiral 
Smyth: “Hi La Espafiola, and the otherkknds, when their 
doctors wanted to cure a sick man, they went to the plum 
where they were to administer the smoke, and when lie was 
thoroughly intoxicated by it tin: cure was mostly effected. 
On returning to his senses, he told a thousand stories of his 
having been nt the council of the gods, and other hj;h 
visions . 1,1 

Many Indian legeiids ascribe a divine origin to tolttmi. 
A chief of the Susquclmnnas told of two hunters of the tribe 
sharing the venison they had cooked with a lovely squaw, 
wlhj suddenly appeared to them ; and on returning to the 
of iheir least thirteen umottH after, they found the 
tobacco plant growing where she had sat, Harriot, who 
Allied In Sir W alter Raleigh's expedition of 15 Hi, slates 
rind the Indians uf Virginia regarded tobacco as a men ns 
oi peculiar enjoya tent, in which the Great Spirit was wont 
freely to indulge and that he bestowed it on them that 
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tii,y might share in Jus delights. Repeated allusions also 
refer to its intoxicating effects as an influence nrnilogons to 
M11 which produced the visions and inspiration* of their 
fasting dreams, It seeing therefore, by no me &m lmpro- 
li:iliEi|, ill at the original practice of inhaling the fumes of 
tobacco weub associated exclusively with superstitious rite.’? 
uud divination ; so that the tobacco-plant may have played 
H p' t[ 't iu die worship of the ancient Mound-Bui liters* 
smtihigoiw to that of the inspiring vapour over which the 
Delphic tripod was placed, when the priestess of Apollo 
prepared to give uttemmse to ihc divine oracles, 
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